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NATURAL SCENERY OF THE AMAZON. 


THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 


The visit of Professor Agassiz and corps of 


assistants to the Valley of the Amazon has 
recently directed especial attention to the 
great tropical river and country which it 
drains. -Prior to this visit, we had known the 
stream only as one of several vast arteries of 


the Southern Continent; but of the countries 


which they watered and threaded, we knew 
but little. Not that exploration was wanting, 
of the Orinoco, Rio de la Plata, the Tocantins, 
the St. Francisco, the Parana, etc., for the 
sections made commercially accessible by 


these waters were not only well settled, but 


Were, many years since, brought into close 
commercial relations with this country. Still, 
it was true, and is now true, that of the South 


American republics we have but a meagre 

Popular knowledge ; and to-day nine-tenths of | 

our people know less of New Grenada, Ven-° 

ezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Buenos Ayres, 
25 


Paraguay, Uruguay, than of any minor state 
in Europe. With Brazil and Chili we are — 
more familiar, owing, to their exeeeding great 
commercial importance; but, of these, it 
must also be added, we have only a general 


impression, gained from newspaper correspon- 
dence rather than from books and reports, 


That this is the ease is to be regretted, since, 
from the direction now being given to com- 
merce, it is evident that, with Brazil, in par- 
ticular, we are to assume close and important 


relations, and our commerce needs but care- 
ful laws to resume itsformer sway, 


The Amazon River, whose natural and 
physical history Agassiz sought to investigate, 
is by far the largest and longest stream of 
fresh water on the globe, the distance from 
Tabatingo to the sea being eighteen hundred 
miles. From Tabatingo, west, it forms the 


northerp boundary of Peru for a distance of 
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eight degrees. Several of its tributaries—as 
the Madeira, Purus, Japura, Negro, Tapajoz, 
Xingu, ete.—are larger than the Ohio, and 


more navigable as regards depth of water and 
surface. It literally is an almost endless in- 
land lake, so wide apart are its banks and so 
prodigious its volume of water. Lying almost 
directly under the equator, and flowing 


through a veritable valley, it is lined with for- 


ests of such limitless extent and density of 


growth as to amaze the most calculating mind. 
When all other sources of supply shall fail, 
the Brazilian forests will supply the world 
with timber, lumber and wood for every con- 
ceivable want. Agassiz advances the theory 


that what is now regarded as the “ valley” 


once was a lake to which our own Lake Su- 


perior was but a suggestion. Nor does he 
consider the geologic era a distant one, when 
the lake, bursting its barriers on the east, 
emptied its volume into the ocean, and gave 


up to “dry land” an alluvium so rich as to 


produce the densest forest which the globe 


has borne since the carboniferous era. That 
barrier, he thinks, was many miles out in 
what is now the ocean—so heavily has the 
sea-current encroached upon the continent. 
Be this theory or fact, it is true that the Am- 


azon drains a valley of surpassing richness 
and of immense extent—that it is navigable 


.from the sea to the Andes—that its forest 
supply is inexhaustible; and if North Ameri- 
can enterprise does not render it tributary to 
North American wealth, it will not be be- 
cause of any impracticability of commerce 


with that torrid region. 


It is certain that the Portuguese—the pres- 
ent possessors of the empire—as early as 1710, 
had a fair knowledge of the Amazons; but 
the information gathered by their govern- 
ment, from various expeditions undertaken 
on a grand scale, was long withheld from the 
rest of the world, through the jealous policy 
which ruled in their colonial affairs. From 
the foundation of Para by Caldeira, in 1615, 
to the settlement of the boundary-line be- 
tween the Spanish and Portuguese posses- 
sions, Peru and Brazil, in 1781-91, numbers 
of these expeditions were in succession un- 
dertaken. The largest was the one com- 
manded by Pedro Texeira in 1637-’9, who as- 
cended the river to Quito, by way of the Na- 
po, a distance of about twenty-eight bundred 
miles, with forty-five canoes and nine hun- 
dred men, and returned to Para without any 
great misadventure by the same route. The 
success of this remarkable undertaking amply 
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proved, at that early date, the facility of the 
river navigation, the practicability of the 


country, and the good disposition of the abo- 


riginal inhabitants. The river, however, was 
first discovered by the Spaniards, the mouth 
having been visited by Pinzon in 1500, and 
nearly the whole course of the river navigated 
by Orellana in 1541~2. The voyage of the 


latter was one of the most remarkable on 


record, Orellana was a lieutenant of Gonzalo 


Pizarro, Governor of Quito, and accompanied 
the latter in an adventurous journey which 
he undertook across the easternmost chain of 
the Andes, down into the sweltering valley of 
the Napo, in search of the land of El Dorado, 


or the Gilded King. They started with three 


hundred soldiers and four thousand Indian 


porters; but, arrived on the banks of one of 
the tributaries of the Napo, their followers 
were so greatly decreased in number by dis- 
ease and hunger, and the remainder so much 


weakened, that Pizarro was obliged to de- 
spatch Orellana with fifty men, in a vessel 


they had built, to the Napo, in search of pro- 
visions. It can be imagined by those ac- 
quainted with the Amazons country how 
fruitless this errand would be in the wilder- 
ness of forest where Orellana and his follow- 


ers found themselves when they reached the 
Napo, and how strong their disinclination 


would be to return against the currents and 
rapids which they had descended. The idea 
then seized them to commit themselves to the 
chances of the stream, although ignorant 
whither it would lead them. So onward they 


went. From Napo they emerged into the 


main Amazons, and, after many and various 
adventures with the Indians on its banks, 
reached the Atlantic, eight months from the 
date of their entering the great river.* 
Another remarkable voyage was accom- 
plished in a similar manner, by a Spaniard 
named Lopez d’Aguirre, from Cusco, in Peru, 
down the Ucayali, a branch of the Amazons 
flowing from the south, and therefore from an 
opposite direction to that of the Napo. An 
account of this journey was sent by D’Aguirre, 
in a letter to the King of Spain, from which 
Humboldt has given an extract in his 


* It was during this voyage that the nation 
of female warriors was said to have been met 
with; a report which gave rise to the Portu- 
guese name of the river, Amazonas. It is now 
pretty well known that this is a mere fable, 
originating in the love of the marvellous which 
distinguished the early Spanish adventurers, 
and impaired the credibility of their narratives. 
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narrative. As it is a good specimen of the 
quaintness of style and looseness of statement 


exhibited by these early narrators of adven- 
tures in South America, we give a translation 
of it: “ We constructed rafts, and, leaving be- 
hind our horses and baggage, sailed down the 
river (the Ucayali) with great risk, until we 
found ourselves in a gulf of fresh water. In 


this river Maranon we continued more than 


ten months and a half, down to its mouth 
where it falls into the sea. We made one 
hundred days’ journey, and travelled fifteen 
hundred leagues. It is a great and fearful 
stream, has eighty leagues of fresh water at its 


mouth, vast shoals, and eight hundred leagues 


of wilderness without any kind of inhab- 


itants,* as your majesty will see from the true 


of the Amazon. 407 


The most complete account thus far publish- 
ed, of the river, is that given by Von Martius 
in the third volume of Spix and Martius’s 


travels. These most accomplished travellers 
were eleven months in the country ly, 
from July, 1819, to June, 1820—and ascended 
the river to the frontiers of the Brazilian ter- 
ritory. The accounts they have given of the 


geography, ethnology, botany, history and 


statistics of the Amazons region are the most 
complete that have yet been given to the 
world. Their narrative was not published 
until 1831. 

Professor Bates spent in all nearly eleven 


years in the Amazon country—a year and a 
half at and around Para; three and a balf 


years on the Lower Amazon, with headquar- 


VAL: 
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and correct narrative of the journey which we 
have made. It has more than six thousand 
islands. God knows how we came out of this 
fearful sea!” Many expeditions were under- 
taken in the course of the eighteenth century ; 
in fact, the crossing of the continent, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, by way of the Ama- 
zons, seems to have become, by this time, a 
common occurrence. The only voyage, how- 
ever, which yielded much scientific informa- 
tion to the European public was that of the 
French astronomer, La Condamine, in 1743-’4, 


* This account disagrees with that of Acunna, 
the historiographer of Texeira’s expedition, 
who accompanied him in 1639, on his return 
voyage from Quito. Acunpa speaks of a very 
numerous population on the banks of the 
Amazons, 


ters at the Santarem, about four hundred 
miles from the ocean; and four years and a 
half on the Upper Amazon, with headquar- 
ters at Ega, fourteen hundred miles from 
Para, making excursions up the confluent 
streams and into the interior. This lengthy 
stay, and his extended observations on the 
natural history of the region, contributed to 
produce a volume of permanent interest, not 
only upon the subject mentioned, but upon 
the people, government, Indian tribes, trade, 
etc., of that wonderful forest world. 

Of the impression first made upon the trav- 
eller by the gigantic flora of those forests, he 
writes: “On leaving the town (Para), we 
walked along a straight, suburban road, con- 
structed above the level of the surrounding 
land. It had low, swampy grounds on each 
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side, built upon, however, and containing sev- 
eral spacious rocinhas, which were embower- 
ed in magnificent foliage. Leaving the last 
of these, we arrived at a part where the lofty 
forest towered up like a wall five or six yards 
from the edge of the path, to the height of 
probably one hundred feet. The tree-trunks 
were only seen partially here and there, near- 
ly the whole frontage from ground to summit 
being covered with a diversified drapery of 
creeping plants, all of the most vivid shades 
of green; scarcely a flower to be seen, except 
in some places a solitary passion-flower, set in 
the green mantle like a star. The low ground 
on the borders, between the forest wall and 
the road, was encumbered with a tangled 
mass of bushy and shrubby vegetation, 
amongst which prickly mimosas were numer- 
ous, covering the other bushes in the same 
way that brambles do in England. Other 
dwarf mimosas trailed along the ground close 
to the edge of the road, shrinking at the 
slightest touch of the feet as we passed by. 
Cassia trees, with their elegant pinnate foli- 
age and conspicuous yellow flowers, formed a 
great proportion of the lower trees, and ario- 
rescent arums grew in groups around the 
swampy hollows. Over the whole fluttered a 
larger number of brilliantly-colored butterflies 
than we had yet seen; some wholly orange or 
yellow (Callidryas), others with excessively 
elongated wings, sailing horizontally through 
the air, colored black and varied with blue, 
red and yellow (Heliconii). One magnificent 
grassy-green species (Coleenis Dido) especially 
attracted our attention. Near the ground 
hovered many other smaller species, very 
similar in appearance to those found at home, 
attracted by the flowers of numerous legumi- 
nous and other shrubs. Besides butterflies, 
there were few other insects except dragon- 
flies, which were in great numbers, similar in 
shape to English species, but some of them 
looking conspicuously different on account of 
their fiery-red colors. 

“After stopping repeatedly to examine and 
admire, we at length walked onward. The 
road then ascdnded slightly, and the soil and 
vegetation became suddenly altered in char- 
‘acter. The shrubs here were grasses, low 
sedges, and other plants, smaller in foliage 
‘than those growing in moist grounds. The 
forest was second growth, low, consisting of 
trees which had the general aspect of laurels 
and other evergreens in our gardens at home; 
the leaves glossy and dark-green. Some of 
‘them ‘were elegantly veined and hairy (Mela- 
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stome), while many, scattered among the rest, 
had similar foliage (Myrtles), but those were 
not sufficient to subtract much from the gen- 
eral character of the whole. 

“ The sun now—for we had loitered long on 
the road—was exceedingly powerful. The 
day was most brilliant, the sky without a 
cloud. In fact, it was one of those glorious 
days which announce the commencement of 
the dry season. The radiation of heat from 
the sandy ground was visible from the quiver- 
ing motion of the air above it. We saw or 
heard no mammals or birds; a few cattle be- 
longing to an estate down a shady lane were 
congregated, panting, under a cluster of wide- 
spreading trees. The very soil was hot to our 
feet, and we hastened onward to the shade of 
the forest, which we could see not far ahead. 
At length, on entering it, what a relief! We 
found ourselves in a moderately broad path- 
way or alley, where the branches of the trees 
crossed overhead and produced a delightful 
shade. The woods were at first of recent 
growth, dense, and utterly impenetrable ; the 
ground, instead of being clothed with grass 
and shrubs, as in the woods of Europe, was 
everywhere carpeted with Lycopodiums (fern- 
shaped mosses). Gradually the scene became 
changed. We descended slightly from an 
elevated, dry and sandy area to a low and 
swampy one; a cool air breathed on our faces, 
and a mouldy smell of rotting vegetation 
greeted us. The trees were now taller, the 
underwood less dense, and we could obtain 
glimpses into the wilderness on all sides. The 
leafy crowns of the trees, scarcely two of 
which could be seen together of the same 
kind, were now far away above us, in another 
world, as it were. We could only see at 
times, where there was a break above, the 
tracery of the foliage against the clear blue 
sky. Sometimes the leaves were palmate, or 
of the shape of large, outstretched hands; at 
others, finely-cut or feathery, like the leaves of 
Mimose. Below, the tree-trunks were every- 
where linked together by sipos; the woody, 
flexible stems of climbing and creeping trees, 
whose foliage is far away above, mingled with 
the taller independent trees. Some were 
twisted in strands like cables, others had thick 
stems contorted in every variety of shape, en- 
twining snake-like around the tree-trunks, or 
forming gigantic loops and coils among the 
larger branches; others, again, were zigzag 
shape, or indented. like the steps of a staircase, 
sweeping from the ground to a giddy height.” 

And again, speaking of the oppressive 
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stillness of the wood-labyrinths: “We often 
read, in books of travels, of the silence and 
gloom of the Brazilian forests. They are 
realities, and the impression deepens on a 
longer acquaintance. The few sounds of 
birds are of that pensive or mysterious char- 
acter which intensifies the feeling of solitude 
rather than imparts a sense of life and cheer- 
fulness. Sometimes, in the midst of the still- 
ness, a sudden yell or scream will startle one; 
this comes from some defenceless, fruit-eating 
animal, which is pounced upon by a tiger-cat 
or stealthy boa-constrictor. Morning and 
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an iron bar against a hard, hollow tree, or a 
piercing cry rends the air; these are not re- 
peated, and the succeeding silence tends to 
heighten the unpleasant impression which 
they make on the mind. With the native it 
is always the Curupira, the wild man or spirit 
of the forest, which produces all noises they 
are unable to explain. For myths are the 
rude theories which mankind, in the infancy 
of knowledge, invent to explain natural phe- 
nomena. The Curupira is a mysterious be- 
ing, whose attributes are uncertain, for they 
vary according to locality. Sometimes he is 


TURTLE-HUNTING. 


evening, the howling monkeys make a most 
fearful and harrowing noise, under which it 
is difficult to keep up one’s buoyancy of spirit. 
The feeling of inhospitable wildness which 
the forest is calculated to inspire, is increased 
tenfold under this fearful uproar. Often, even 
in the still hours of midday, a sudden crash 
will be heard resounding afar through the 
wilderness, as some great bough or entire tree 
falls to the ground. There are, besides, many 
strange sounds which it is impossible to ac- 
count for. I found the natives generally as 
much at a loss in this respect as myself. 
Sometimes a sound is heard like the clang of 


deseribed as a kind of orang-outang, being 
covered with long, shaggy hair, and living in 
trees. At others he is said to have cloven 
feet, and a bright-red face. He has a wife 
and children, and sometimes. comes down to 
the rocas tosteal the mandioca. At one time 
I had a Mameluco youth in my service, whose 
head was full of the legends and superstitions 
of the country. He always went with me 
into the forest; in fact, I could not get him to 
go alone, and whenever we heard any of the 
strange noises mentioned above, he used to 
tremble with fear. He would crouch down 
behind me, and beg of me to turn back; his 
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alarm ceasing only when he had made a 
charm to protect us from the Curupira. For 
this purpose he took a young palm-leaf, plait- 
ed it, and formed it into aring, which hung to 
a branch on our track.” 

The boas here referred to are veritable 
monsters, as to size, as we learn from one of 
his adventures, thus described: “ One day, as 
I was entomologizing alone and unarmed, in 
a dry Ygapo, where the trees were rather 
wide apart, and the ground coated to the 
depth of eight or ten inches with dead leaves, 
I was near coming into collision with a boa- 
constrictor. I had just entered a little thicket 
to capture an insect, and while pinning it, 
was rather startled by a rushing noise in the 
vicinity. I looked up to the sky, thinking a 
squall was coming on, but not a breath of 
wind stirred in the tree-tops. On stepping 
out of the bushes I met, face to face, a huge 
serpent coming down a slope, and making the 
dry twigs crack and fly with his weight as he 
moved over them. I had very frequently met 
with a smaller boa, the Cutim-boia, in a sim- 
ilar way, and knew from the habits of the 
family that there was no danger; so I stood 
my ground. On seeing me, the reptile sud- 
denly turned and glided at an aecelerated pace 
down the path. Wishing to take a note of 
his probable size and the colors and markings 
of his skin, I set off after him; but he in- 
creased his speed, and I was unable to get 
near enough for the purpose. There was very 
little of the serpentine movement in his 
course. The rapidly-movingand shining body 
looked like a stream of brown liquid flowing 
over the thick bed of fallen leaves, rather than 
a serpent with skin of varied colors. He de- 
scended toward the lower and moister parts 
of the Ygapo. The huge trunk of an uproot- 
ed tree here lay across the road; this he glid- 
ed over in his undeviating course, and soon 
after penetrated into a dense, swampy thick- 
et, where, of course, I did not choose to fol- 
low him.” 

The people along the stream of course live 
to a great. extent upon the products of the 
water—some of which are new to our ideas 
of “ savory messes.” In one of his numerous 


‘days and nights of singular experiences on 


the river, and in it, he entered with zest into 
hunting for turtles’ eggs, and something else 
—es this rather tough story will testify: 
“The next morning we again beat the pool. 
Although we had proof of there being a great 
number of turtles yet remaining, we had 
very poor success. The old Indians told us it 


would be so, for the turtles were -‘ladino’ 

(cunning), and would take no notice of the 
beating a second day. When the net was 
formed into a circle, and the men jumped in, 
an alligator was found to be inclosed. Noone 
was alarmed,’the only fear expressed being 
that the imprisoned beast would tear the net. 
First one shouted, ‘ I have touched his head ;’ 
then another, ‘ He has scratched my leg.’ One 
of the men, a lanky Miranha, was thrown off 
his balance, and then there was no end to the 
laughter and shouting. At last a youth of 
about fourteen years of age, on my calling to 
him from the bank, to do sa, seized the rep- 
tile by the tail, and held him tightly until, a 
little resistance being overcome, he was able 
to bring it ashore. The net was opened, and 
the boy slowly dragged the dangerous but 
cowardly beast to land through the muddy 
water, a distance of about a hundred yards. 
Meantime, I had cut a sttong pole from a 
tree, and as soon as the alligator was drawn 
to solid ground, gave him a smart rap on the 
crown of his head, which killed him instant- 
ly. It was a good-sized individual; the jaws 
being considerably more than a foot long, and” 
fully capable of snapping a man’s leg in 
twain. The species was the large cayman, 
the Jacare-uassu of the Amazonian Indians 
(Jacare nigra).” 

Of the dreaded cayman species of the alli- 
gator, Professor Bates writes: “I have hith- 
erto had but few occasions of mentioning al- 
ligators, although they exist by myriads in the 
waters of the Upper Amazons. Many differ- 
ent species are spoken of by the natives. I 
saw only three, and of these two only are 
common: one, the Jacare-tinga, a small kind 
(five feet long when full-grown), having a 
long, slender muzzle and a black-banded tail ; 
the other, the Jacare-uassu, to which these 
remarks more especially relate ; and the third, 
the Jacare-curua, mentioned in a former 
chapter. The Jacare-uassu, or large cayman, 
grows to a length of eighteen or twenty feet, 
and attains an enormous bulk. Like the tur- 
tles, the alligator has its annual migrations, 
for it retreats to the interior pools and flooded 
forests in the wet season, and descends to the 
main river in the dry season. During the 
months of high water, therefore, scarcely a 
single individual is to be seen in the main 
river. In the middle part of the Lower Am- 
azons, about Obydos and Villa Nova, where 
many of the lakes, with their channels of 
communication with the trunk stream, dry 

up in the fine months, the alligator buries 
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itself in the mud and becomes dormant, 
sleeping till the rainy season returns, On the 
upper Amazons, where the dry season is never 
excessive, it has not this habit, but is lively 
all the year round. It is scarcely exaggerat- 
ing to say that the waters of the Solimoens 
are as well stocked with large alligators in the 
dry season, as a ditch in England is in sum- 
mer with tadpoles. During a journey of five 
days which I once made in the Upper Ama- 
zons steamer, in November, alligators were 
seen along the coast almost every step of the 
way, and the passengers amused themselves, 
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which the village is situated. We set out in 
an open boat with six Indians and two of In- 
nocencio’s children. The water had sunk so 


. low that the net had to be taken out into the 


middle by the Indians, whence, at the first 
draught, two medium-sized alligators were 
brought to land. They were disengaged from 
the net, and allowed, with the coolest uncon- 
cern, to return to the water, although the two 
children were playing in it, not many yards 
off. We continued fishing, Innocencio and I 
lending a helping hand, and each time drew 
a number of the reptiles of different ages and 
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from morning till night, by firing at them 
with rifle and ball. They were very numerous 
in the still bays, where the huddled crowds 
jostled together, to the great rattling of their 
coats of mail, as the steamer passed. 

“The natives at once despise and fear the 
great cayman. I once spent a month at 
Caigara, a small village of semi-civilized Indi- 
ans, about twenty miles to the west of Ega. 
My entertainer, the only white in the place, 
and one of my best and most constant friends, 
Senhor Innocencio Alves Faria, one day pro- 
posed a half-day’s fishing with net in the lake 
—the expanded bed of the small river on 


sizes, some of them Jacare-tingas; the lake, 
in fact, swarmed with alligators. After tak- 
ing a very large quantity of fish, we prepared 
to return, and the Indians, at my suggestion, 
secured one of the alligators with a view of 
letting it loose among the swarms of dogs in 
the village. An individual was selected about 
eight feet long; one man holding his head 
and another his tail, while a third took a few 
lengths of a flexible liana, and deliberately 
bound the jaws and legs. Thus secured, the 
beast laid across the benches of the boat, on 
which we sat during the hour and a half's 
journey to the settlement. On reaching the 
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village, we took the animal into the middle of 


St. Thomas's Church, Taunton. 


“As we sailed along the southern shore, the 


the green, in front of the church, where the table-topped hills on the opposite side occu- 


dogs were congregated, and there gave him pied most of our attention. 


The river is 


his liberty. The alligator showed great ter-, from four to five miles broad, and in some 
ror, although the dogs could not be made to _ places long, low, wooded islands intervene in 
advance, and made off at the top of its speed mid-stream, whose light-green, vivid verdure 


for the water, waddling like a duck. We 


formed a strangely-beautiful foreground to 


were obliged, at length, to kill him to prevent the glorious landscape of broad stream and 


his escape.” 


gray mountain.” 


ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, TAUNTON. 


THE OLD CHURCH, TAUNTON. 


This parish owes its origin to a person who, 
though he occupied an humble station in life, 
has left many claims to grateful remembrance. 
In the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
there resided on the banks of the Taunton 
River an Englishman who was exercising the 
trade of a shipwright. In a few years he re- 
moved to Boston, and became a master of a 
vessel. He accumulated some property in the 
fisheries in which he engaged. December 
8th, 1708, Taomas Coram (for that was the 
name of the person spoken of) conveyed to: 


Governor Dudley and others then vestrymen 
of the Church of England in Boston, nearly 
sixty acres of land lying in the southerly part 
of what was then Taunton, now Berkley. The 
condition of the deed is as follows: “That if 
ever hereafter the inhabitants of the town of 
Taunton should be more civilized than they 
now are, and if they should incline to have a 
Church of England built amongst them, or in 
that town, then upon the application of the 
inhabitants of said town, that is to say forty 
ratable men, upon their application or petition 
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St. ‘Thomas’s Church, Taunton. 


to said vestry or successors, for any suitable 
part of this land to build a Church of Eng- 
Jand, or schoolhouse there,” etc. 

In 1740, a number of persons, tired with the 
“much dissension which prevailed in the 
town,” and moved perhaps by other reasons, 
formed themselves into a parish which they 
called St. Thomas, and built a church. They 
also bought a glebe on which was a small 
house. Twenty-six names only appear in this 
enterprise. There lacked fourteen of the 
number prescribed by Coram to obtain the 
territory devoted to the erection of the 
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Boston, and the proceeds devoted to the erec- 
tion of the stone church now occupied by 
that parish. 

Thomas Coram’s name is associated with 
the State of Georgia. In 1782, twenty-one 
persons obtained from the king a charter for 
a province in which to settle some of his poor 
subjects. Among these trustees with Coram 
was General James Ogelthorpe, who received 
the eulogies of Thompson, Pope and John- 
son. Thomas Coram also projected a school 
for the education of Indian girls in North 
America. 


THE NEW CHURCH, TAUNTON. 


church, and this was probably a reason why 
his bounty did not become available. But he 
did not forget the infant church. He sent 
over from England several volumes to form a 
parish library. Among them were some 
very costly books, and several were in dead or 
foreign languages. “The path of his humble 
biography,” says another, “is here crossed by 
a name which belongs to history, for it ap- 
pears that Speaker Onslow, whose friendship 
the worth of Coram had conciliated, present- 
ed to the church in Taunton its Pook of Com- 
mon Prayer.” The land given for the church 
in Taunton was sold in 1754 by King’s Chapel, 


But the great enterprise of his life entitles 
him to the praise of being the precursor of 
the great philanthropist, John Howard. To 
quote the words of another, whom we have 
already cited, “While Coram lived in that — 
part of London which is the common resi- 
dence of seafaring folks, as he passed by in 
the morning to his business in the city, and 
returned at night, the sight of numerous in- 
fants exposed in the streets, many of them in 
a dying state, called forth all the kindness of 
a heart peculiarly susceptible to human suffer- 
ing. After seventeen years of steady advo- 
cacy of his object, a royal charter for the 
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foundation of the Foundling Hospital passed 
the Great Seal. Coram watched over the in- 
stitution to his death, with more than paren- 
tal care. . . . Having ‘ bestowed all his goods 
to feed the poor,’ he fell into poverty himself, 
and not being too proud to become a pen- 
sioner on the bounty of others, he was sup- 
ported by a charitable subscription for the 
last two years of his life.” He was buried in 
the chapel of the hospital which he founded. 
No more appropriate monument to his mem- 
ory could be desired. Horace Walpole speaks 
of him as “one Coram, the honestest, the 
most disinterested and the most knowing 
person about the plantations I ever met 
with.” 

The first rector of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Taunton, was the Rev. John Graves, in 1754. 
He received a stipend from the venerable 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, founded 
in England in 1704, the first Protestant mis- 
sionary society ever established. Mr. Graves 
was sent as missionary to Providence, R. L., 
but he was also to officiate in Taunton. The 
ministrations of this gentleman and that of 
the Rev. John Lyon cover the time up to the 
American Revolution. During ten years the 
church was closed. It was reopened in 1785, 
under the ministry of the Rev. W. W. Wheeler, 
who had been a missionary before the Revo- 
lution, in the present State of Maine. After 
Mr. Wheeler's resignation, in 1798, the Ghurch 
lay unoceupied. The great gale of 1815, still 
remembered by some, levelled the building 
to the ground. The main population of 
Taunton being in another part of its territory, 
it was resolved to rebuild in a more appropri- 
ate place than the old site. It was not, how- 
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ever, till 1829 that a beautiful church edifice 
was built, which was consecrated in June of 
that year. Its cost was about $9000. The 
enlargement of the edifice, in 1840, cost about 
$2000 more, and other expenses on the build- 
ing made the amount in all about $12,000, 
The cut on page 412 is a view of the church 
at the last-named date. 

In 1856, it was found that the church was 
out of repair, and not large enough for the 
congregation. Contracts were made for an- 


other building of stone. In 1859, the new 


church, represented on page 413, was com- 
pleted, at a cost of $33,000. The following is 
a description: “The church is built of black 
granite, trimmed througlrout with cut white 
granite. It is a true clere-story gothic build- 
ing, in the early English style. The glass is 
stained throughout. The chancel is raised 
and deeply recessed, and terminated by an 
apse. The organ-room is by the side of the 
chancel, opposite the robing-room, and the 
singers are in the church, next to the organ, 
on the same floor with the congregation. The 
acoustic effects are admirable, both for the 
voices of the singers, and for the voice of the 
officiating minister. The building was de- 
signed by Richard Upjuhn, architect of Trin- 
ity Church, New York.” 

The present church occupies the site of the 
one which preceded it, which has been re- 
moved to an adjoining lot, and is still used 
for paréchial purposes; Among the rectors of 
St. Thomas’s Church, was the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Vail, D.D., now Bishop of Kansas. 

A second Episcopal church, by the name of 
St. John’s, has recently been organized in 
Taunton, with a good promise of success. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD MINING. 


The splendid illustration on page 415, is 
familiar to many of our readers. It recalls to 
mind the scenes that were often witnessed in 
California in the early days of gold-hunting, 
when thousands of young and middle-aged 
men were prospecting the northern part of 
the State, in the hope of discovering rich 
placers and most wonderful “ pockets.” 

In the beginning of the gold-hunting ex- 
citement, men used “cradles ” for the purpose 
of separating the precious metal from the 
dirt. They were simple machines, such as 
most any one could construct, with the prop- 
er materials at hand. A few boards, nails, 


and a piece of zine or sheet-iron, put to- 
gether in the form of a cradle, on rock- 
ers, and the thing was done. They were 
light, cheap, and could be packed from one 
river to another without trouble. A cradle 
would wash out more dirt in a day than 4 
dozen men could “ pan out,” and yet @ cradle 
required but three men to tend it and keep it 
running in shape. One man dug the dirt, 
another put it in the cradle, and a third 
threw on water and rocked the machine. If 
the dirt was rich, many ounces of dust would 
repay the miners when they “cleaned up,” 
but if it was poor, hardly a sight of gold could 
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California Gold Mining. 


be obtained, and then the heart of the stout 
miner would fail him, and he would think of 
the wife and little ones at home, and the poor 
prospect that was before him of joining them 
with a competency as a reward 
for all of his privations and 
hardships. 

The cradle had its day, but 
while it lasted it performed 
good service. Yankee ingenu- 
ity soon saw that a different 
kind of machine would do 
much more work, and save 
more gold than the cradle, so 
the “Long Tom” was invent- 
ed, larger, longer and heavier 
than the cradle; but even this 
did not suit the ideas of those 
who were eager to get rich, so 
sluices were started, and then, 
under immense heads of water 
washed down hills, in hope of 
finding the precious metal, but 
to the everlasting destruction 
of the navigable rivers, like the 
Sacramento; for the debris is 
carried down and deposited in 
the channels, and even the 
spring freshets are unable to 
remove it. Unless the State is 
prompt in its action, the Sacra- 
mento will be useless, except 
for flat-bottomed steamers or 
barges, and a noble river de- 
stroyed. It is too valuable for 
commerce, to be ruined, even 
by those who lust for gold, and 
remove mountains to obtain it. 

The picture will show our 
readers how gold is obtained 
by the aid of “Long Toms” 
and sluices, and will recall to 
many the hard work experi- 
enced in the mountains of Cal- 
ifornia—alas, with too little 
luck, we fear. In regard to 
the gold discoveries of Califor- 
nia, some new light has just 
appeared. One Don Abel 
Stearns presents to the San 
Francisco Association of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers, documentary 
evidence that he, in November, 1842, sent 
from Los Angeles to the Philadelphia Mint for 
assay twenty ounces of gold taken from 
placers first discovered in March, 1842, by 

Lopez, a native Californian, at San 
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Francisquito, thirty-five miles west from Los 
Angeles. Lopez, while resting in the shade 
with some companions during a hunt for stray 
horses, dug up some wild onions with his 
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of gold. Searching further, he found more 
pieces, and on returning to town announced 
his discovery, but no notice was taken of 
it, 
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One of the most creditable improvements 
of the age is the regard for the insane, which 
is particularly marked in this country, where 
such men as Doctor C. A. Walker are striv- 
ing with all their might to mitigate their mel- 
ancholy condition, by introducing new modes 
of treatment, avoiding the brutal violence 
with which they were treated previously. 
Throughout our own country, in an especial 


manner, is this reform conspicuous, and, every 


year, institutions for the insane are springing 
up with new improvements, based on the hu- 
mane idea. And England is copying us, in 
this respect. The humanity of the New 
World is reacting on the Old, and the poor 


wretches shut in their filthy cells, so long 
subject to the cruelty of men wont to regard 


a madman as a demon, to be treated as such, 
will receive the kind treatment due a diseas- 
ed person, and be subjected to the gentler in- 
fluences that may result in acure. We have 
not much to boast of, in Boston, in the way 
of convenient buildings, but those in Worces- 
ter and Somerville are models. Among those 
in the country that hold a prominent place, 
for excellence of buildings and fitness of loca- 
tion, is the asylum at Columbus, Ohio, an en- 
graving of which is to be seen on page 417. 


It is situated about a mile east of the capital, 
and enjoys a most desirable position for the 
purposes of the institution. The building is 
quadrangular in form, the main front being 
376 feet in length, and the centre 296 by 46 


feet in depth, The wings, 40 feet each, 


project 11 feet beyond the centre, and extend 


back 218 feet, thus forming a large court in 
the rear. It contains 440 rooms, and covers 
an acre of ground. It forms an attractive 
point of interest among the local features of 
Columbus, situated upon one of the pleasant- 


est avenues of the vicinity, on a slight emi- 
nence, and is a most sightly and harmonious 


structure. From the top of the buildings a 
fine view is obtained of the surrounding coun- 
try, including the River Scioto, upon the 
banks of which Columbus is situated. The 
city of Columbus, now so opulent, the capital 


of the great State of Ohio, and the centre of 
benevolence, was & wilderness in 1812. Its 


growth is one of those miracles of increase 
that are to be met with at every step in the 
West. The great railroads and canals of the 
State pass through or near it, and contribute 
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to its wealth and importance, while its local 
institutions are fully in keeping with the ex- 
tent and magnificence of its external growth, 

There is nothing more terrible to any man 
of feeling than to stand in the presence of a 
violently crazed person, and behold a demon 
rather than a human being, with all the 
graces of humanity but the form obliterated. 
That still stands—the noble temple wherein 


the image of God was lately shrined, now 


tenanted by a spirit like that which torment- 
ed the men amid the tombs of the Gadarenes! 
The most humane alone should be allowed to 
take care of the insane. Coarse natures, 
with no humane impulses, have hitherto had 


too much to do with them, and occasionally 
we hear of them, where, failing to secure the 


proper help, such are employed. 

It is less painful, though still melancholy to 
witness the hallucinations of those who are 
mildly insane, who live in a fanciful world, 
peopled with their own creations, and them- 
selves somebody besides themselves, acting a 
part strangely at variance with normal char- 
acter. Our own institutions are full of such, 
and we are startled, if unfamiliar with the 
vagaries of the insane, at statements made, 
in all apparent sincerity, of the wildest and 


most incongruous character. Years ago, in a 
county jail, though most of the time at large, 
was an old man held for murder. There was 
no doubt about his committing the deed— 
killing his best friend—but he was insane, and 
there was no hospital to put him in. He had 


free range of the neighborhood, was kind and 


obliging, but he was full of the strangest fan- 
cies. He had lived before the flood, and car- 
ried back with him, locating them along the 
ages, everybody of prominence about him. Mo- 
ses had his prototype in one of the same name 


in town; Abraham was pointed out, David 
was Identified,and Noah had a representative 


in alittle old man of the vicinity, who, he said, 
never would admit the fact except on the 
spring tides. The prophet Nathan was a ven- 
erable citizen of the place, and Mary Magda- 
lene a maiden lady of forty, regarding whom he 


said the number of devils cast out of her was 


hot placed high enough, the true number being 


seventy. He had been, besides, a severe reader 
of history, and all the characters therein lived 
and moved around him. Poor old Daniel! We 
feel more kindly toward the insane for his sake. 
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We have tried many times to get the sta- 
tistics of the oyster trade by which Boston, 
of the big cities, is supplied, and through her 


the back country of New England, for the 


oyster has become an institution in country 
and city, and no community could get along 
without it with any degree of respectability. 
There are so many vessels of such varied ca- 
pacity engaged in the trade, that we are puz- 
zled in getting at the aggregate, though we 
know that millions of bushels are imported 
here, which soon disappear, through various 
intermediate channels of trade, and have an 
end down the long “red lane,” which never 
wearies to receive them. It was Holmes, we 
think, who indulged in a speculation as to the 
feeling of the first man who swallowed an 
oyster. He little dreamed at the moment the 
importance of the precedent he set, and the 
immense issue of an experiment then so 
doubtful. 

The question, Where do the oysters come 
from? may well be asked, in view of the great 
consumption now goingon. They are known 
the world over, and were even esteemed as an 
article of food by the Greeks and Romans. 
Their plenty under the constantly increasing 
demand for them implies a wonderful feeun- 
dity and rapid growth in the animal, but he is 
not “fast” in the attainment of his maturity, 
requiring from four to six years to ripen. 
The superstition regarding the unwholesome- 
ness of oysters during the months that have 
not the letter R in their name, proceeds from 
the fact that these are the months of the an- 
imal’s spawning, and though they are as good 
then as at any time, the respect gives them a 
season of comparative security. Or did; the 
lovers of oysters having discovered, like the 
first experimenter alluded to, that they could 
eat oysters at that time with impunity, which 
is so much the worse for the oyster. 

Oysters are found usually in their native 
beds, at a short distance from shore, in from 
two to six fathoms of water. The common 
oyster of Europe, abundant on the coasts ot 
Great Britain and France, is found in large 
banks or beds, sometimes extending for miles, 
usually on rocky bottoms. They are dredged 
from the bottom by a kind of iron rake drawn 
by a boat under full sail. These are transferred 
to artificial beds, as in the quiet waters of New 
England, where they grow in size and improve 
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in flavor. They are about a year longer in at- 
taining maturity in their artificial, than in 


their native, beds. The west coast of Scot. 
land and the Hebrides have the best oysters 


on the British coast. They are distinguished 
by a greenish color, greatly esteemed by the 
epicure. Those of France come mostly from 
the coasts of Brittany and Normandy. 

The older writers about the oyster held that 
the oyster family was hermaphrodite, but 
they are really male and female, the female 
greatly preponderating. The males are dis- 
tinguishable from the -females by their dark 
complexion. They are sensible of light, as is 
shown by their closing their shells when the 
shadow of a boat passes over them, having 
numerous short pedunculated yellowish- 
brown eyes between the fringes of the mantle 
that each is provided with, for more than half 
its length. By this mantle the whole process 
of fecundation is conducted, the ova being to 
acertain extent developed within a cavity of 
the mantle about the gills. The mantle also 
receives the ova of the soft crab, the young of 
which are always found with the oyster. 

Our engraving, on page 419, is a view of 
Prince’s Bay, in New York Harbor, a very 
beautiful sheet of water, from which the best 
of our oysters are taken. Here they are 
brought from the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bay, and imbedded in the deep and cold salt 
water, where they attain a great size, and 
command the highest prices. These oysters 
are truly delicious, and have no rivals. There 
is little that is nutritious, usually, in oysters, 
but the Prince’s Bays have such a solidity 
that a dozen are equal to a steak. 

The process of taking the oyster is depicted 
in the engraving. They are raised by means 
of oyster-tongs, like the ones manipulated by 
those in the boats, oyster-rakes and dredges. 
The dredging is performed in the manner al 
ready briefly alluded to. The dredge resem- 
bles somewhat a steel purse open, and varies 
in length from three to seven or eight feet. 
One edge of the mouth, which resembles a 
scythe, scrapes the bed, and the oysters are 

caught in the dredge-bag, which is attached 
by a rope to the mast. The vessel sails over 
the ledge in every direction, and each time 
she changes her direction the bag is emptied 
of its contents. The man in the boat, alone, 
is employing the rake. 
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The oyster does not bed beneath the sur- 
face, like the clam. He is a very stupid brute 
—“stupid as an oyster” being proverbial. 
Were he endowed with a little brighter in- 
stinct, he would escape other dangers as well 
as those from man’s voracity. In very severe 
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winters, he is liable to be frozen in with the 
ice, in shallow water, and carried off to sea 
with the thaw. Heavy drifts of sand over 
their resting-place, is also fatal to his race. 

In some of the rivers of New England, the 
oyster is found as a native. The old name of 
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“Oyster River,” given to a branch of the 
Piscataqua, was bestowed because of the oys- 
ters found there, and upon the Cocheco 
River, another branch, ‘native’ oysters were 
found in respectable quantities within the 
memory of the writer of the present sketch. 
Perhaps they may be restored to our streams, 
yet, with the salmon and bass. 

The subject of oysters, though a grave one, 
still has its pleasant side. The bivalve enters 
so completely into the social status of the day, 
that it may be said to be almost essential to 
a good time. Austerity goes down before 
oysters. We remember the reading, by the 
schoolboy, of the passage, “Moses was an 
austere man,” ‘who rendered it, “ Moses was 


an oysterman,” which was in violation of the 
text, but, if true, would bring Moses up in 
the estimation of bon vivants. How appetiz- 
ing are the dozen on the half shell! How 
satisfying the fancy roast! Our deseription 
of taking oysters is not half so interesting as 
the manner in which they take us. We yield 
to their witchery with a willing mind. We 
draw around the board, happy in gustatory 
anticipations, never to be disappointed, and 
uncover (the oyster-dish) in reverence for the 
occasion, @ meet grace before oysters. And 
participation does not pall, like other pleas- 
ures; we ponder, and dream, and poetize, over 
our bowl, as the ancients did over their bowl 
of wine, and are as loth to leave it. But there 


THE PROPOSED sart.—[See “Old Hugh's Look-off? page 489.] 


is no poison in this bowl; no fiend lurking 
within to set the braia on fire; no brawls 
waiting upon it, or frenzy, or headache. 
‘Wordsworth’s love for oysters is well known 
to those familiar with his works: 


Thy history, my oyster, who may tell— 

Thy antecedents, and thy hopes and loves? 
In oozy mud thou mak’st thy humble bed, 
Subject to rakes that dare its fold invade, 

To drag thee from thy home, a sacrifice 

Unto the predatory maw of man, 

Long thirsting for the blood of all thy kind. 
Delicious bivalve! how my heart expands 

As I thy many beauties contemplate! 

The cruel knife has rent thee from thy shell— 
Ah! what shall pay such most inhuman rent?— 


Not unresisting, and, as on the plate 

Thou liest, quivering, drowned in saline tears, 
Thon seem’st a fitting subject for the muse. 
The throb of pity, tuggeth at my heart, 

As thus I view thee hapless, hopeless, lie; 
A’love beyond alll words absorbs my soul. 
Yes, thou art l@vely, and for thee e’en now 
May some lone oyster pine in lands afar, 
Where Old Virginia hides its teeming beds 
Beneath the Chesapeake’s translucent tides! 
’Tis thus I’ll hide thee, O my tender one, 
And, plunging thee beneath this acid wave, 
With pepper intermixed, and salt pre-added, 
I poise thee gently on my waiting fork, 
Gaze for an instant on thy pleasing shape, 
Then ope my mouth awaiting for the prize— 
And then a gulp—a sigh—and all is done. 
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A WOM™MAN’S ERROR. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


CHAPTER IX. 

For days and days a sense of impending 
trouble had haunted Mollie Sterne. She had 
the most frightful dreams—though she never 
mentioned them to Luke now—and a shadow 
seemed to brood perpetually over her waking 
hours. She felt half the time as if she were 
walking in a nightmare. She tried to shake 
off the feeling; it was not a pleasant sensa- 
tion, for such a naturally cheerful little 
woman—but her efforts were of no avail. 
And by-and-by a fear began to creep into her 
heart that it was a “warning” for her not to 
marry Luke; which, by the by, she had con- 
sented to do the next Christmas, “just to be 
rid of the annoying fellow,” she said. 

By the way, I have seen this same experi- 
ment tried with eminent success. I have 


seen a man besiege a4 woman so persistently 
and contingally, that, against her better 
judgment, she yielded and married him—and 
ah! what a change came over the spirit of his 
dream. Her pleasure, her comfort, and her 
society were the most indifferent things in the 


world to him, from that time forward. Yes, 
Tam persuaded that it is the surest way in 
the work to get rid of delicate, and polite, and 
gallant attentions from a man, to marry him. 
Ifany one doubts it let him try it! Of course 
it differs in degree, according to the nature of 
the man—and I will admit of the woman 
also—but in a greater or less degree I am 
very much afraid it is an unfailing specific. 

Of course Mollie didn’t really expect any 
such thing; no one ever does—for themselves. 
And I dare say not one in ten would admit it 
afterwards if you were to ask them, but on 
the contrary owe you a grudge forever after 
for the suggestion. But that this wassome 
sort of a warning Mollie was very positive, 
and though she expected Luke would ridicule 
her, she thought she really ought. to mention 
{ttohim. But contrary to her expectations, he 
looked grave and troubled, and sat a moment 
. in silence, before he said: 

“T didn’t like to tell you, Mollie, for I knew 
it would only trouble you, and there might be 

26 


nothing in it after all; but I don’t quite like 
the way Wolcott goes to the doctor’s.” 

“Does he go there—I mean often ?” 

“Well, I’ve seen him go there a good deal, 
and Joe Davitt says his girl said he was there 
half the time. You remember how it was last 
summer before Lena was sick ?” 

“Yes; and I shall always believe that it 
was his accursed bewitchment more than any- 
thing else that ailed her. I don’t understand 
such things—and goodness knows I don’t 
want to!—but I believe there is something 
about that fellow which attracts and in- 
fluencés her whether she will or no. I sup. 
pose it is what they call affinity, or mesmerism, 
or something of the sort. O, my little girl! I 
must go to her, Luke!” she said, excitedly, 

“ T should think it was her husband’s busi- 
ness,” he responded. “He’s a doctor, he 
ought to understand such things.” * , 

“T don’t believe he understands Lena,or ever 
did, for that matter. He is too good—I mean, 
he is too calm and impassive. He is so strong 
himself he do€sn’t understand weakness in 
others. His passions—if he has any, which I 
rather doubt—are under close control, and he 
isn’t tempted like common people. And no- 
body knows how my poor girl has been - 
tempted, and he going about as blind as a 
bat!” 

“You'll never say that of me, Mollie, for I 
swear I'd shoot the man that came round you 
in the way Wolcott has been hanging round 
Lena Dinsmore thig last three months,” he 
said, savagely. 

Mollie blushed under the look he bent upon 
her, but her heart was too heavy with appre- 
hension to give back the usual light answer; 
and she even forgot to remonstrate when his 
muscular arm, which he had brought down 
upon the table to give force to his declaration, 
slipped, by some sort of accident, round her 
substantial waist, 

“Don’t look so troubled, little woman,” he 
said, cheerfully, “ maybe it’s all right enough, ~ 
only I thought I'd tell you what was on my 
mind, as I hold you'd a right to know. I don’t 
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want to have any secrets sa you, Mollie,” 
he said, honestly. 

“ But you think it isn’t all abs: Luke ?” 

“T hope ’tis. But you see, I know the 
fellow. I don’t suppose he can help his 
nature, or that she can help hers; or that 
either can help it if they are attracted to each 
other; but he knows she is a married woman, 
and he might keep away from her. That’s 
where I blame him. I’ve nothing against 
him personally. I rather like him; there’s 
something kind of womanly and affectionate 
about him, and he can make an hour go by 
the pleasantest of any fellow I ever see; but 
I haven’t forgot the night she lay over there,” 
pointing towards Rose Cottage, “looking so 
like a pretty wax figure; and I saw her the 
other day, in the garden, when I was going 
by, and though she smiled, and said, ‘ how do 
you do, Luke?’ in that pleasant way of hers, 
there was something in her face that I didn’t 
like to see there—something that made me 
think of that night.” 

“T shall go over there to-morrow, Luke,” 
Mollie said, very decidedly. “I think it’s my 
duty to, and maybe I can bring her home 
with me for a few days.” 

“You'll be careful not to hint that I 
thought anything wrong?” he said, anxiously. 

“O, I aint agoing to say anything; I’m only 
going to see for myself.” 

“ Well, I'll row you over in the morning. I 
have got to go over on some business.” 

* ‘The next morning Luke was promptly on 
hand at eight o’clock, and in just half an hour 
afterwards Mollie Sterne stood under the elms 
in Doctor Dinsmore’s front yard. She looked 
up at the window; the blinds were closed, 
save in the sitting room, and there the win- 
dows stood open and the soft muslin curtains 
hung straight and limps if the dew had 
saturated them. The doors were closed, and 
just then a boy came from towards the 
stable. 

“Do you know where Doctor Dinsmore is, 
ma’am ?” he said, addressing Mollie. 

“1? no. Why don’t you ring the bell and 
inquire ?” thinking the boy must be a simple- 
ton not to know that. 

“T have rang the bell half a dozen times, 
and tried the doors too, but they're all fast.” 

“Then he i away visiting bis patients, 

“ But the doctor always rides, and his horse 
fs in the stable.” 

“ Well, I don't know; perhaps you had bet- 
ter go for some one else,” she said, anzious to 
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be rid of the boy, a terrible fear of something, 
she knew not what, tugging at her heart. 

“They didn’t want anybody else,” persisted 
the boy. 

“Will you go?” turning shortly upon him. 
“T will tell him if he comes in. Where is it 2” 

“Thomas Ridgley’s; his wife has got the 
fever. But I should like to know how you 
are going to get in,” he muttered, as he turned 
rather reluctantly away. 

“I shall wait,” she said, sitting down on 
the steps. 

The house was still as death. A robin sat 
in the elm looking down at her with little 
sharp, inquisitive eyes, as much as wo say, 
“what are you there for?” She waited till 
the boy had turned.the corner of the street— 
for he kept glancing back—and then she 
stepped up and looked in at the open window. 
A little rocking-chair stood turned partly 
away from thé window, as if some one had 
just risen from it. A book of poems lay open 
on the table, and a bit of embroidery had 
fallen to the floor, as if brushed off by some 
one’s dress. There was, here and there, little 
evidences of disorder, such as a bunch of 
withered flowers on the carpet, a scarf trailing 
across a chair, and a damp, crumpled hand- 
kerchief lying under the window by the 
rocking-chair. 

A vague, terrible fear rose up in her heart; 
suppose they had been robbed and murdered? 
She knew they would not go away and leave 
their rooms open like that; besides, the horse 
was in the stable. She stepped back to the 
door and turned the knob—it was fast. She 
went round and tried two other doors with 
no better success. She went out to the stable; 
the horse was gnawing at his manger, and 
reached out his head and gave a pleased 
whinny when he saw her. Evidently he had 
had no breakfast. 

She turned and walked hastily back, taking 
a block of wood in her hand as she went. 
There was but one way for it, and that was 
to get in at the window, for by this time she 
was thoroughly convinced that something 
was wrong; and not stopping to consider the 
propriety of the thing, she placed the block 
under the window, and stepped in. 

She opened two or three of the lower doors, 
and had just come into the hall, when a step 
on the landing above arrested her, sending a 
*hrill of awe and terror to her heart. Invel- 
untarily she looked up and saw Doctor Dine 
more holding by the bannisters, and looking 
down met ber with such a look of speechicws 
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and unutterable anguish in his face, as she 
never saw before in the face of any human 
being. 

She sprang quickly up the stairway, a 
terrible suspicion breaking through the 
strange silence and horror of the place. 

“Lena?” she gasped, breathlessly. 

He looked at her with, O, such, sad, des- 


pairing eyes! and his white lips moved‘ 


mechanically, but they gave nosound. He 
put out his hand in a feeble, uncertain way— 
that hand hitherto so cool, and steady—and 
rested it on her shoulder. He made a gesture 
as if he would return to his room, and Mollie 
walked beside him, noting as they went how 
he leaned on her, his proud, firm tread weak 
and faltering as an old man’s. 

The room was empty—O, how empty! and 

_ Mollie knew, even before he put a little slip of 
paper in her hand, the terrible grief, and 
shame, and desolation that had made him an 
old man in a single night. 

“My poor little dove!” he said, brokenly. 
“Why didn’t I fold her in my lieart—why did 
I leave her to the spoiler! And, O my God! 
she thought I did not love her! I, who would 
willingly have died to have saved her from 
sorrow!” And he leaned his head on the 
table in an agony of despair. 

The paper which Mollie read through her 
tears was very brief, and as follows: 


“My Hussanp:—When you read this I 
shall be far away, led by an irresistible fate. 
If I thought you loved me I could not go, but 
I see now that it was only pity and generosity 
that-prompted you to marry me. I thank you 
for all your gentleness and kindness, and only 
ask that you will forgive and forget one who 
was so weak as to ask for love. Do not fol- 
low me, for I cannot come back. I go with 
him—not willingly, but because I must. 

“Lena.” 


CHAPTER X. 

“You are not going to give her up, doctor?” 
Mollie said, folding the paper slowly. 

“She wanted I should—she asked me not 
to seek her,” he said, weakly, all his old 
. firmness and decision gone. 

“Well, Doctor Dinsmore,” she said, reso- 
hutely, “ you may give her up, but 7 shall not! 
I have got a few hundred dollars that | had 
laid by for—for my own wedding. Bat | newer 
wil be married ae brought back to 
Brent, f it for years, and that 
money shall go toward Ginding her.” 
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“ Mollie,” he said, lifting his white face, “I 
have £wenfygthousand dollars in the bank; if 
it would only carry the word to her that I 
loved her, and forgave her,—but, 0, never, 
never, in time or eternity, could I forget her!— 
I woud think the money well spent. ‘I see my 
mistake now, I see where I was to blame. I 
persuaded him to come here against his own 
judgment, and I knew his peculiar tempera- 
ment, too, better than anybody else. And, 
O Mollie! not two weeks ago, when she clung 
to me, and wept and begged me to take her 
with me—to take her away from here, I put 
her away like an importunate child, and gave 
her silly drugs in the place of protection.” 

“You are blaming yourself too much,” 
Mollie said, soothingly. 

“No, Iam not. You do notknow! Why, 
it was only yesterday—can it be,that it was 
yesterday? Yes, I know, because I was going 
to Lansdown, and when I came home I found 
that,” pointing to the paper she still held in 
her hand. “Well, it was only yesterday that 
Icame up to my office—came softly so she 
would not hear me—but she did, and came up 
to see if I was ill. I answered her rudely—I 
was so busy I didn’t think—and then when 
she came and sat down at my feet and put 
her little white hand on my knee, I moved 
away, because it interfered with my reading. 
And then ‘she said—O how it has rung 
through my ears all this long, terrible night! 
‘Basil, I want to tell you something ;’ and then 
I told her I could not be interrupted, and 
added, ‘I had hoped she wouldn’t hear me.’ 
And then she got up and went out, but that 
was the last words I heard her speak. O,ifI 
had only listenéd to her then! But nowI 
can never know what my darling would have 
told me, never—never! And O Mollie, f 
worshipped her so! She was the one love of 
my life! I thought she knew it, I told her 
that I loved her!” . 

“ When did you tell her, Doctor Dinsmore ?” 
she asked, quietly. 

“When I asked her to be my wife; and O, 
I never thought of taking it Dack—it was for 
all time.” 

“Tt wouldn't have hurt you to have told 
her since,” Molly said, shortly. “But it's too 
late to talk of that now—what shall we do?” 

“Anything you think best—anything you 
think will make her the happtest,” leaning on 
the pillow, and shading bie fece with bis 
hand. ©, so different from the strong, calm 
doetor who never deferred weakly to other 
before 
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There was a step on the gravelled path, and 
glancing down she saw Mrs. Hargrave at the 
door. 

“It is Mrs. Hargrave—what shall I tell 
her?” she asked. 

“TI don’t know,” he said, weakly, so unlike 
himself. 

“Do you leave it to my judgment ?” 

“Yes, to your judgment,” he repeated, 
vacantly. And with an anxious, backward 
look, she went down the stairs. She had seen 
any number of weak women and weak men 
under the influence of some great grief, but 
the sudden breaking up of this strong, calm, 
self-reliant nature was so different, that it 
frightened her. He seemed so utterly broken 
down—he whom she had thought without 
passions—that she trembled for his reason. 


Mollie had not seen Celia Hargrave for - 


nearly two years, and, though having heard 
that she was changed greatly, she was not 
prepared for the reality. She had gone down 
with bitter feelings in her heart, but they 
vanished before the wan face, and great, sad, 
imploring eyes that were lifted to her face. 
The two women looked in each other's faces 
a moment, and then Mrs. Hargrave put her 
hands to her face with a low cry of pain. Her 
evident distress softened Mollie’s heart still 
more—she had fancied she might have been 
privy to it—and she took her by the arm and 
led her into the deserted room, with the light 
searf and faded flowers which she had worn 
lying there, and mocking their pain. Celia 
Hargrave tottered to a chair and Mollie stood 
looking at her, doubting almost, if this white, 
trembling woman could, by any possibility, be 
the haughty, self-possessed Celia Hargrave 
she had seen two years before. 

“You ought not to have come out,” Mollie 


said, seeing how weak she was, and how her © 


hands trembled. : 

“T could not bear the suspense any longer,” 
she whispered, hoarsely, “ and I dare not send 
my servants. O, such a night as I have 
passed! I have not been out of my bed for 
three weeks before this morning,” gasping a 
little for breath, and trying to loosen the 
ribbons at her throat. 

“When did he go away, and what made you 
suspect?” Mollie asked. 

“O, I have been afraid of this a long while. 
I tried to help it, I begged of him not to come 
here, I saw how it would be; but Doctor 
Dinsmore came after him, and urged him, 
and he was too weak to resist. Last night I 
was not as yell, and I sent Stevens—my man- 
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servant—to ask Doctor Dinsmore to come in, 
He came in soon after, saying that Leslie said 
that he would go, and as he had something— 
some work—I don’t remember what, to do, he 
had supposed it wouldn’t make any difference, 

But though I waited and hoped—half wild 
with fear all the time—while the long hours 
went by, still Doctor Dinsmore did not come, 
nor he did not come. I could endure it no 
longer, and so I made Susan dress me, and | 
got here somehow, I hardly know how. If it 
had been anybody else but her—anybody but 
Walter Hargrave’s daughter,” she groaned. 
“TI thought my punishment was greater than 
I coukl bear, before, and I thought I might 
atone for the past, perhaps—” she stopped 
abruptly, as if just conscious of what she was 
saying. Then rising with an effort, she said: 

“T must get home while I can. Where is 
he?” 

“In his chamber. He is utterly prostrated. 
Your sorrow is nothing—” 

“What do you know of my sorrow?” she 
interrupted, sharply. “What can you ever 
know, or think, or conceive ?” she went on, 
rapidly, her great eyes full of unutterable 
despair. And holding to the ceiling as she 
went, she passed out of the room, and tottered 
down the steps, walking with slow, uncertain 
steps out from under the shadow of the great 
elms, down the long, hot, dusty road. And 
Mollie Sterne never saw her again. 

All over Brent, and far out in the surround- 
ing country, numberless patients looked the 
long day through for the doctor that did not 
come. Anxious mothers looked in the white 
faces of their babes, and listened to their low 
wailings, and prayed that he would come be- 
fore it was too late, clasping their darlings to 
their hearts in sudden fear. Wives, husbands 
and friends grew anxious and nervous with 
waiting, wondering over and over why he did 
not come. It was not until the next day that 
the ramor got abroad that Doctor Dinsmore 
was himself ill. No one thought it particularly 
strange, but some felt aggrieved and indig- 
nant, and wondered what right a doctor had 
to be sick at all. But all were heartily sorry, 
though very little was known concerning the 
nature of his illness. No one saw him, and 
when a neighbofing physician called, Mollie 
Sterne told him that Doctor Dinsmore could 
not see him. 

Indeed Mollie was a sort of dragon that 
stood guard at the doctor’s threshold to keep 
people out. All but two; two persons had 
been admitted—one, Luke Varney, the other, 
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astranger; a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, 
with a pleasant, fair face, and dark gray eyes, 
that had a habit of looking out suddenly, with 
little sharp, swift glances from under their 
dark, heavily-fringed lids, and then veiling 
themselves almost entirely under those same 
Jids, and looking supremely indifferent to all 
worldly interests and concerns. 

Some of the neighbors chancing to see him, 
surmised that he was a doctor, and straight- 
way the story spread that a great city doctor 
was attending Dinsmore, who had some ter- 
rible, unknown disease. After that people 
walked by on the other side when they passed 

*Doctor Dinsmore’s, and some of the more 
timorous held their breaths that they might 
not inhale the air in that particular locality— 
for who knew but it was something con- 
tagious ? 

But Mr. Morris—that was the stranger's 
name—had never seen Doctor Dinsmore, and, 
moreover, knew no more of medicine than he 
did of palmistry. Indeed, no one saw Doctor 
Dinsmore save Mollie Sterne. He would sit 
all day in his chamber, with his hands lying 
nervelessly in his lap, and such a terrible, 
stony look in his eyes, that sometimes almost 
frightened her. There were dark, hollow 
circles under his eyes, too, and the glossy 
brown hair on his temples grew white day by 
day. Only when Luke or the stranger came, 
would he manifest the slightest interest in 
anything; then he would be nervous and 
restless until Mollie came up and said, in a 
voice which she tried to make cheerful for 
his sake, but which insensibly grew sadder 
and sadder each day: 

“ Nothing yet, sir.” 

Going about the great lonely house, always, 
by day or by night, a shadow seemed to 
follow her. It walked with her if she walked, 
and sat by her as she sat. Sometimes it grew 
palpable and distinct, and then she saw a 
white, fair face, with soft, dreamy eyes, and 
slender hands crossed listlessly upon her lap, 
and pale, odorous flowers on her bosom and 
in her hair, and always—always that 

treacherous, unfathomable lake, with its 
waveless surface beyond, and the mystic 
forest sweeping forever on and on. 

Luke did not laugh when she told him 
this, as he had done once before. . But he was 
not so hopeful of success as she was, and 
ventured to hint that perhaps it would be 
better, now she had gone, to let her have her 
own choice. 

“I shall never give her up, Luke Varney,” 


Mollie said, decidedly. “ You can if you 
choose. But when you give her up, you give 
ine up also, remember that!” 

“ Now, Mollie, don’t be unreasonable. If we 
could have saved her from this; but now, 
when it is too late—” 

“It is never too late to save the erring. 
Byt one isn’t obliged to do it, of course; and 
you can go back to your rocks and brambles, 
and I will go my way, but it will never be 
your way.” 

“Don’t, Mollie! don’t, dear. I will do any- 
thing, or gv anywhere, but don’t ask me to 
give you up, Mollie—I can’t do it!’ cried the 
honest fellow, his sunny face growing troubled. 

Now it is my private, individual opinion 
that Mollie hadn’t the least idea of giving him 
up, and that it was al) a clever bit of strategy 
to elicit the very declaration it did, for she 
did not look at all surprised or displeased 
when she said: 

“Will you do what I ask you—or rather go 
where I ask you, Luke ?” 

“Anywhere, or anything, if you will keep 
your promise,” he answered, eagerly. 

“Promise?” affecting great ignorance— 
“ what promise, pray ?” 

“To marry me as soon as Lena Dinsmore is 
found and brought home,” Luke answered, 
boldly, but not unblushingly. 

“Why, Luke Varney, you impudent fellow! 
I never thought of such a thing.” 

“As marrying me, Mollie?” 

“Well—no, not—not then.” 

“But you will, dear?” wistfully. “If you 
will promise that, Mollie, the farm may grow 
up to brambles for aught I care, and I'll find 
her if she is in America. Say yes, Mollie.” 

“ Well—perhaps!” 

“ But sure,” he persisted. 

“QO, don’t bother! I want to tell you what 
I want of you. And in the first place, have 
you got plenty of money ?” 

Luke blushed a little. The fact was he-had 
expended his funds pretty thoroughly of late 
in experimenting on his little farm. It costa 
good deal to blast and sink rocks, and dig out 
brier and berry-bushes by the acre, and lay it 
down to meadow land or cranberry culture, 
which had been a part of his “scientific” 
scheme. And so he said: 

“TI can get it, Mollie. I believe my gredit 
is—” 

“Pooh! I only asked to know if I should 
give you some.” 

“You?” 

“ Yes, to be sure. Don’t look so astonished,” 
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taking a purse from her pocket and count- 
ing out three hundred dollars. “Don’t be 
afraid to use it; it is his,and he told me to do 
what I thought best with it, that is, anything 
to the purpose, of course.” 

“And now, let me tell you what I want; 
you know Wolcott belonged in Baltimore. I 
want you to go there and see if he has been 
there. People—some at least—would know 
him, and you can easily describe him if it is 
necessary. But be very careful that, if you 
find him, he doesn’t elude you and get away. 
Write or telegraph the instant you get the 
first clue.” 

“Tl do the best I can, and you—you'll 
not forget your promise, Mollie?” bending 
over, with the very natural intention of kiss- 

ing his lady-love beforg he started on his tour 
of knight-errantry.. ‘But she partially eluded 
him, and he only succeeded in kissing the tip 
of her nose and one eyebrow, which, how- 
ever skeptical you or I might be about it, he 
considered a good deal better than nothing. 
Mollie felt a little conscience-stricken, though, 
that, with the shadow of such a great sorrow, 
she had allowed even this; but she comforted 
herself with the theory that the “end justi- 
fied the means,” as a great many shrewder 
diplomats than she have done, hundreds of 
times. 


CHAPTER XI. 


WueEn Lena Dinsmore, won by the spe- 
cious pleading, and overcome by the strange 
power, which Leslie Wolcott exerted over 
her, resolved to leave husband, home, honor, 
all, for this man whose soul so drew, and 
whose will so completely overmastered her, it 
was not willingly or gladly, but as one drawn 
and compelled. She believed that she loved 
him, but he made her love him. She could 
not stand before the fire of his passion any 

‘more than the moth can resist the alluring 
flame. Her reason and moral sense scemed 
torpid. She had struggled at first, but her 
strength was exhausted utterly now, and 
though her heart lay chill and cold in her bo- 
som, she never thought of turning or pausing 
in her course. Of the future she never 
thought—only of the present, and a hungry 
longing for love, and care, and tenderness, too 
weak to question its source or its ending. 
There were two trains which passed Brent, 
one going south, the other west. The one 
going south the regular night train, the 
one going west a special, which did not stop 
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at Brent, though they slacked speed and ran 
by slowly, and sometimes some venturesome 
passenger got off there, though always at his 
own risk. 

But they were not going in the special at 
all, and Lena, closely veiled, stood under the 
awning of the little station, waiting for the 
train south. He had given her very explicit 
directions, and she had heard, yet scarcely 
comprehended him. 

When the train came up—which it would 
on the right side, the other being the special 
track, which was left open till they had 
passed, and then, the switch being turned, 
the southern train was free to go—then Lena 
was to get on the rear car, while he would 
take the forward one. After they had passed 
one ‘or two stations he would come to her, 
“never—never to leave her more,” he had 
told her as he held the little trembling hand 
in his, only for an instant, and went hastily 
away, lest by chance some one who knew 
him might come by. But there was but very 
little night travel from Brent at this season, 
and the station-master dozed in his office till 
the whistle roused him to duty. The young 
moon was well down behind a sombre belt of 
pines that lay to the south and west, and 
Leslie Wolcott paced up and down in the 
shadow of the building, coming out once in a 
while to see if she were still standing there. 

The wind had been coming in little sultry 
puffs from the south all the evening, but it 
suddenly veered round and swept down cool 
from the northeast. It came whirling round 
the corner of the building, lifting Lena’s veil 
from her face and bearing it to the ground. 
She reached out her hand hastily to secure it, 
and the red glare of the signal light suspend- 
ed from the roof of the station fell on her 
bare left hand, and on her wedding ring. 

She covered her hand with a shudder, but 
still the ring sparkled, and glowed, and 
burned like a belt of fire. And suddenly, as 
if some invisible hand had swept away the 
mist from before her eyes, she saw the abyss, 
dark and terrible, upon which her feet trem- 
bled. She saw the real nature of the sin she 
was about to commit, stripped of all its weak 
pretences, its specious reasonings, its flimsy 
excuses, and standing out in all its frightful 
deformity; a dishonor to society, a wrong to 
her husband (whether he loved her or not), 
and a deadly sin to her own soul. 

A sudden impulse to fly—to escape some- 
where, anywhere, away from the baleful in- 
fluence that was luring her to ruin, The 
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sharp whistle of the approaching train came 
down on the night wind, and far away a tiny 
spark glowed redly down the dark track. It 
grew bigger and bigger—this terrible eye of 
fire—and hotter and hotter, as with terrible 
thunder, and rumble, and roar, it came pant- 
ing up to the little station. It seemed to her 
acute fancy that it was an avenging demon, 
already let loose upon her track, and with 
only one thought—escape—in her heart, she 
turned and fled. Leslie Wolcott, looking out 
from a window of the forward car, saw that 
she was no longer standing there; thought, 
“Only a little while, my beloved,” and smiled 
dreamily as they moved slowly away in the 
darkness. 

The third day afier the departure of Luke 
Varney, Mollie Sterne received two tele- 
graphic despatches; one from Luke and one 
from Morris. The one fronr Luke was as fol- 
lows: “He is here; have written particu- 
lars.” Mollie's heart grew light. It was the 
first clue they had obtained, and the fact that 
he had emphasized the “ he,” gave her a faint 
hope that she was not with him, and she was 
willing to wait another week for tidings of 
her, if only she were not with him. She had 
almost forgotten the despatch from detective 
Morris in her interest for the other. But she 
took it up presently, and read what puzzled 
her: “Are you sure W—— H—— is dead ?” 

She held the scrap of paper in her hand, 
and looked at it with dilating eyes. What 
could the man mean? To be sure Walter 
Hargrave was dead, else he would have 
come back to Brent. It had been sixteen 
months since his strange disappearance, and 
if he had been alive he would have been back 
before that time. Probably he had seen 
some one that looked like him, and so im- 
agined that he had made a discovery. She 
didn’t think much of detectives, after all. 
Now here was Luke, who had only been 
gone three days, and see how much he had 
done; he had found him at last. While Mor- 
ris had been at work three or four times as 
long, and all he had done so far was to in- 
quire if she was sure a man was dead that 
had been dead more than a year. She was 
quite vexed at his stupidity. 

Never were moments so long to her before 


, a8 those which intervened between the re- 


ception of that despatch and the letter which 
it heralded. But it came at last, and eager 
and trembling with excitement, she sat down 
to read it. She had not spoken of the de- 
spatches she had received, to Doctor Dins- 


more, though something in her face—a 
shadow less of pain—made him watch her 
eagerly and yet hopelessly; for, from the first 
terrible moment, he had given up all hope or 
expectation of ever looking in the dear face 
again. He had buried her past all hope of 
resurrection, and sat hopeless and stricken 
beside the sepulchre. 

This was the first letter Luke had ever 
written to Mollie, and the poor fellow had 
hesitated more than an hour how to begin it. 
He wasn’t much used to epistle-izing, and he 
never wrote to a woman. He had seen, a 
long time ago, a book entitled, “The Com- 
plete Letter-Writer,” and he tried to the 
best of his ability to remember the most ap- 
proved method according to that most nota- 
ble authority. But the more he tried, the 
more he couldn’t remember, though he had a 
vague idea that it was “honored madam;” 
but he did not exactly like that. He wrote 
“ Miss Mollie,” and “ Dear Miss Sterne,” and 
then happened to remember that, that wasn’t 
it, at all, for Mollie was a widow! He 
wanted to say “ My Dear,” but not being fa- 
miliar with letter-writing, was afraid it looked 
almost too affectionate, in writing, though he 
wouldn’t mind saying it; butif anybody 
should see it! and he blushed scarlet at the 
thought. He never dreamed that its very 
commonness had made it a mere meaningless 
formality; but thought, in his happy igno- 
rance, that it really meant something—and 
so it did to him. And so at last he had set- 
tled down upon simple “ Mollie.” And this 
is the substance of what followed that begin- 
ning: 


“ MoLiie:—I have found Leslie Wolcott. 
He is confined to his bed from injuries re- 
ceived in jumping from the cars while in mo- 
tion. He is at the house of a Mr. Carroll, 
whose daughter was a former sweetheart of 
his. He solemnly declares that the last time 
he ever saw Lena Dinsmore, she stood on 
the platform of the Brent depot. I saw him 
alone, and he admitted that she left the 
house with him, and he thought she was in 
the cars till they had got ten miles away from 
Brent; and that when he went through the 
cars and found she wasn’t there, he was so 
wild and excited that he sprang off the cars, 
which fortunately were going slow at the 
time. But he was knocked senseless, as it 
was, and the train backed down and picked 
him up; and as nobody knew where he be- 
longed, they looked in his pocket-book and 
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found he had through tickets for Baltimore, 
and so they brought him here. He didn’t 
know anything for several days, and he’s 
pretty badly off yet; one arm was broken, and 
his head is cut dreadfully. All his hatridsome 
eurly hair has been cut off, and he don’t look 
a bit natural. I tell you, Mollie, it’s no use 
for folks to think they can sin and escape the 
punishment. They can excuse it off by 
pleading nature, and fate, and temperament, 
but that don’t deceive Him, or turn aside the 
sure punishment. 

“ He cried like a child when I told him that 
she hadn’t ever been heard of since that 
night. He said he thought she must have 
gone back home; and since he had been ly- 
ing there, and thinking it all over, he had 
thanked God that she had. He didn’t mind 
what he suffered, if only she was safe! I 
couldn’t help pitying him, after all, Mollie, 
for I suppose he did love the poor child. Ah 
well! There are a great many things go 
wrong to our eyes—a great deal of playing at 
cross purposes, it seems to us; but we know 
it is ali right, somehow, as contradictory and 
impossible as it seems. Telegraph if I am to 
stay or come home. I don’t think there is 
any use in my stopping, but just as you think 
about it. LUKE VARNEY. 

“P.S. Don’t forget that promise, Mollie. 
Tl find her yet.” 


Mollie Sterne took the letter and went up 
and read it, word for word (except the post- 
script), to Doctor Dinsmore. She cried a lit- 
tle, softly, when she finished it, but Doctor 
Dinsmore did not mind her; he was walking 
back and forth across the floor; his hands, 
which were clasped behind him, working 
nervously, and his breath coming and going 
rapidly. Presently he paused, and turned to- 
ward her: 

“How many days has it been?” he asked 
sharply. 

“ Twelve.” 

“And I have sat here all this time, have 
1?” he asked, like one waking out of a 
dream. 

“You have been very weak, doctor, and 
everything—” 

“But I haven’t done anything—I, who love 
herso! Weak! Yes— Mollie!” 

“ What, sir?” 

“Brush my clothes, and bring them ‘to 
me.” 

“ What are you going to do?” half alarmed 
at the sudden change in his manner, 
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“T am going to find my wife,” he said, with 
a touch of his old calmness. 

“ But, doctor, you are ill; just look at your- 
self.” 

“ Bring me my clothes!” 

She went down to the wardrobe, wonder- 
ing whether or no the doctor were sane or 
not. She was secretly afraid he was not. 0, 
how she wished Luke were there! There 
was a ring at the bell. She went to the door, 
A lad handed her an envelop, and turned 
away. It was another despatch from Morris, 
and was as follows: 


“Not found yet. Think I have a clue, 
Have seen him again—am sure it is he.” 


A hand,a white, trembling hand, reached 
over her shoulder and took the paper. She 
gave an involuntary cry of alarm. 

“What does he mean by ‘him?’” Doctor 
Dinsmore said, unheeding her affright, and 
pointing at the line steadily. 

She drew the other paper from her dress, 
and handed it to him. 

He looked up, a sudden giance of hope 
breaking up the stony despair in his eyes. 

“Mollie!” he said, a faint flush breaking 
through the dead white of his face, “if Wal- 
ter Hargrave is alive, and he has seen him 
in New York, perhaps—” He paused, and 
caught his breath shortly. 

“ He may have found her!” she cried, al- 
most as excited as he. 

“ What time is it?” 

“Ten minutes of three.” 

“ And the cars are due at three,” seizing his 
hat from the rack, and going toward the door. 

“But, Doctor Dinsmore, wait! let me get 
your other coat,” she called after him, half- 
way down the path. 

“T cannot wait,’ he answered, without 
looking back. 

She stood in the door, watching his long, 
steady strides, and wondered if it could be 
the same man that for twelve days had been 
as weak and helpless, almost, as. a babe, and 
who had scarcely ate or slept in all that time. 
He would break down, she knew he would, 


-and thus he would disappear as strangely as 


everybody else did from Brent. And quite 
overcome with other people’s troubles, she 
sat down and did that very unusual thing for 
a woman, relieved her overcharged feelings 
by a “ good cry ;” after which, she despatched 
orders for Luke to come home at once, and 
shut up the house and returned to the Bluff 
to await events. 
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A few who met Doctor Dinsmore did not 
recognize him, and those who did were so 
surprised and shocked at his altered appear- 
ance, that they could only utter some excla- 
mation of astonishment, and turn and look 
after him as he strode on down the street, 
never once pausing or looking at any one he 
met. He had barely time to catch the train. 
fle entered the car, and sank into the first 
seat, a deadly faintness coming over him, all 
his artificial strength deserting him. He laid 
his face close against the open window, where 
the air could sweep across it; and with a 
strong effort of his will he recalled his failing 
senses. If only he had something, some 
stimulant. The conductor came through the 
car. He touched him on the arm. 

“Dinsmore! Good heavens, man! what 
ails you?” he exclaimed, starting back. 

“I have been ill,and am not very strong 
yet. If I only had some sort of stimulant— 
do you think you could get me anything at 
any of the stations ?” 

“TI can do better than that. I have a bot- 
tle of brandy in my room,” pointing to a lit- 
tle compartment at one end of the car. “Can 
youcome? Here,take my arm. But you're 
not fit to go on, anyway,” he said, looking 
anxiously in his face. 

“I must go on!” he said, swallowing the 
brandy hastily. “I shall be better now. I 
was late, and hurried a little too much for 
my strength. Now if you will bring me a 
strong cup of coffee, and a slice of bread, 
when you stop at any place where it is pro- 
curable, I think I shall be quite strong and 
well again. I don’t remember as I have eat- 
en anything to-day.” 

“You are quite sure you are sane, Dins- 
more?” the conductor asked, looking at him 
doubtfully. 

“O yes, now,” a little absently, leaning 
back wearily in his seat. 

Conductor Daly went about his duties, 
looking in every now and then, and always 
finding him looking straight before him; a 
strange, expectant look on his face, half 
hope, half fear. He was considerably puz- 
zled, and had a vague idea that he ought to 
leave him at some of the stations, and tele- 
graph to his friends. But he didn’t—he 
might not have found it so easy a matter— 
and so Basi’ Dinsmore reached New York in 
safety. He had not Morris’s address; he 
hadu’t thought of that, but thought he might 
get track,of him by applying to the Chief of 
Police. 


For the first time in nearly a fortnight he 
ate a hearty breakfast. He knew, as a phy- 
sician, that if he would keep up and accom- 
plish anything, he must have strength, and 
he could not hope for that without food. 
Thus far, excitement had sustained him most- 
ly; and he hardly acknowledged to himself 
that hope had crept into his heart, and added 
its strength. He stood on the steps of the 
hotel, looking down at the hurrying, surging 
crowd, when a man on the sidewalk next 
him glanced up, and with an ex¢lamation of 
surprise, came quickly to his side. It was 
Morris, who earnestly exclaimed: 

“Dinsmore! Iam glad! You are just in 
time. But,” pausing, and looking in his face, 
* you look like a dead man.” 

“Do you know—have you found—out— 
anything—more ?” the doctor asked, in short, 
excited gasps. 

“ Yes, a little. Come back into the house, 
and I will tell you about it.” 

“You see,” Morris continued, after he had 
obtained a private room, where they could be 
free from interruption, “I have not made the 
progress I should, if I had been quite posi- 
tive from the first, about its being ‘Walter 
Hargrave. I never was particularly acquaint- 
ed with the man—I don’t remember ever 
speaking to him twice in my life; but I 
knew him by sight, and I think he knew me 
in the same way. However, I hadn’t seen 
him for two years before his disappearance, 
and he has changed a good deal since then. 
Iam willing to own that it gave me some- 
thing of a start the first time I met him. It 
was in the-evening, and the glare of the gas- 
light gave a ghostly pallor to his face, as he 
passed me. I am not generally afraid of flesh 
and blood, especially by daylight, but this 
man, who had been dead more than a year, 
did frighten me a little ; but as I watched 
him pass other men, and they made way for 
him, I concluded he must be a tangible, mate- 
rial being. Then I telegraphed the first time, 
and then again after I had seen him twice 
more, and grown more sure of his identity. 
I have never seen him, however, by daylight, 
though I have walked, I really believe, a 
hundred miles, up and down through the 
city. But night before last—and this was 
the clue I mentioned in my last despatch— 
he passed me for the third time in nearly the 
same place. He. is always going in the same 
direction. I put myself in his way, so that 
he had to brush against me quite hard in 
passing. I had noticed, as he came up, the 
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end of a white handkerchief protruding from 
his breast-pocket, and I ventured, at the risk 


of being apprehended for a pickpocket, to 
possess myself of that handkerchief, for I 


saw that it was white and fine, like a lady’s. 
Well, here it is,” drawing a pretty, hem- 
stitched trifle from his pocket, and spreading 
it out on his knees, 


“It belongs to a lady, you see, but there is 


no mark upon it.” 

Doctor Dinsmore took it, turning it over 
and over, arid scanning it sharply. 

“Do you know whether Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
handkerchiefs were like that ?” Morris asked, 


when he found he did not speak. 


“T don't know—I never noticed such 
things,” he answered, regretfully. 

“Well, never mind, it proves one thing, 
that there is some lady with him, and who 
so likely as his daughter—don’t you see ?” 

“But where is he?” the doctor: cried, in a 


sharp, excited way, laying his hand hold of 
Morris’s shoulder with no gentle grip. “ Why 
didn’t you follow him? What are we wait- 
ing here for?” 

“Easy, easy. I am coming to it. Of course 
I turned to follow him; but it’s not the easi- 
est thing in the world to follow a man half a 
mile through the streets of New York in the 
evening. But I did do that, and then lost 
him, after all. But last night I went down 
near the place where he eluded me the even- 
ing before, and I saw him come out from one 
of three buildings, I was not positive which. 
I have inquired about the buildings, and find 
them to belong to the hospital. Now I am 
ready to go; but I caution you against possi- 
ble disappointment. I was on my way there 
when I saw you. But, by the way, what can 
have become of Wolcott? I can find no 
trace of him.” 

“He is in Baltimore, alone. Luke Varney 
has been there. He says she did not leave 
Brent with him—that she left him at the de- 
pot, someway,” the doctor replied with an 
effort, his face and lips still very pale, but a 
little of the old strength dawning through its 
pallor. 

“Ah!” the deep gray eyes lighting up sud- 
denly. “Come, then”—opening the door, 
but pausing abruptly—“ are you sure you are 
strong enough ?” 

“T think I could walk five miles.” 

“TI don’t mean that. If it should be her— 
wouldn’t the shock make you ill?” 

“Mr. Morris, I have no thought or care for 
myself,” Doctor Dinsmore rejoined, his yoice 
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trembling in spite of his efforts to control it 
“If I can only find my little girl! It js all 


the wish or care I have on earth.” 


Morris did not answer, but he drew his 
arm gently through his, shielding him as ten- 
derly as he could from the roughness of the 
jostling crowd, as they walked toward the 
hospital. 


“Wait here, while I get permission to 20 
through the wards,” Morris said, when they 


were in the yard. “I willsay I havea young 
sister, who I hear has been brought here, 
and I want to look through the wards for 
her. I am afraid they might not admit us as 
strangers.” 

“ Strangers !” 

“ Hush! you surely do not wish the truth 
proclaimed here. Let me manage it, I am 
cooler than you.” 


Morris was gone some time, but he got 
the permit, though he never told the pathetic 
tale he had to tell before he could sufficiently 


rouse the sympathies of the proper authori- 
ties to admit him. He had a theory that, 
professionally, a falsehood, if it served his 
purpose, was perfectly justifiable. A great 
many people ‘hold the same theory. 


They went slowly down the long room, 
flanked on each side by rows of white beds, 
so exactly alike that the eye grew confused 
in trying to distinguish one from the other. 
Some few had occupants, but the greater 
number were rgund and plump, and immacu- 
lately white, but happily—for the possible oc- 
cupants—empty. One by one, faces turned 
on their pillows to look at them, and quiet- 
faced nurses slipped noiselessly by, with, per- 
haps, slight, inquiring glances. And so 
went through two wards, but never a fair 
face, with soft, brown eyes, such as were ever 


before Basil Dinsmore, met his eager, longing 


gaze. Sometimes the slight outline of a faee 
would make him start nervously, and once a 
heavy cloud of brown-gold curls falling across | 
a pillow, aroused him to utter a quick excla- 
mation, which ended in a weary sigh, as the 
face was turned slowly to the light. It wasa 
young face—pretty and sweet, despite its ill- 
ness—a face that somebody loved, but, al! it 
was not hers! 

“This is all?” Morris asked of a woman 
whom he met with a bowl of gruel. 

“They are the only rooms *devoted to 
strangers—women,” she said. 

A door opened just then, near where they 
were standing, and a man, evidently one of 
the physicians, came out. 
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« Any change yet, sir?” the woman asked. 
‘*Nothing important. The stupor still 


continues, though I think the vespiration is 


more natural,” he said, passing on. ; 

Morris felt the arm in his tremble violently 
for an instant, and then it was suddenly 
withdrawn, and before he could interpose to 


stop him, Dr. Dinsmore had sprung through 
the door, and disappeared. The woman 
dropped her bowl of gruel, with a little ery 


of alarm, and sprang toward the door, evi- 
dently under the impression that the man 
was an escaped lunatic. But Morris was be- 


fore her; he gave one swift glance, and then 


he closed the door softly behind him. 
“Hush!” he said, laying his hand on the 


woman’s arm, and drawing her away, “ hush, 
it is his wife!” 

Three days after, when Lena Dinsmore 
opened her eyes from her long stupor and de- 


lirium, their first conscious gaze rested on the 
pale, changed face of her husband bending 


over her. She raised her weak arms with a 
little, glad ery: 
“O Basil, my husband, save me!” and 


swooned completely away. 
When she returned to consciousness, she 


found her head pillowed against his bosom, 
and his strong arms+-they were strong now— 
enfolding her in their fond embrace. 

“O, my darling, my sweet! Can you ever 
forgive me, and love me again, when I neg- 
lected you so?” he cried, a sudden passion of 
tears breaking up the forced calmness of the 


last few days. 

A slow shadow crept over her face. She 
shrank away from him, putting her hands up 
over her face with a low cry of pain. 

“ Don’t weep for me, Basil, I am not worthy,” 
a wailof unutterable despair in the sweet 
voice. “I forgot,” a strong shadow creeping 
over her from head to foot, “I forgot how I 
had wronged you, Basil.” 

“Don’t think about that, dear, I don't. I 
am so glad to have you back, little one, that 
I have forgotten all the past, only that I was 
cold and hard with you; bat,O Lena! I 
loved you better than my own life all the 
time! Can you ever believe it, and try to 
care a little for me once more? I wont 
trouble you if you don’t, dear; but I shall al- 
ways keep you in my heart just the same. I 
could not cast you out if I would, and O, I 
would not for all the whole world beside!” 
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“ Where is he? O Basil! Iam not-so bad 
as you think me. I didn’t go with him. 


“Hush, my little love! I know you didn’t. 


I know all about it, and I never, never 
thought you bad—lI never could, you see, if 
I tried.” 

A slight stir near the window caused Lena 


to ask anxiously; 
“What—who is it, Basil” starting ner- 


vously up as a tall, dark-haired man rose 
hastily from the lower end of the room, and 
went out. 

“One of the physicians, perhaps,” he an- 
swered, evasively, But the nurse who met 


him near the door, noticed that he had been 
weeping. It couldn’t have been one of the 
doctors. 

She lay back, and closed her eyes, trying 
to keep back the tears. He bent over and 
kissed the wet eyelids, She opened her lips, 


but he said, with something of his old firm- 


ness: 
“No, no, not another word. I have let you 

talk too much, already, in my selfishness. 

My heart had hungered so for the sound of 


your voice, that it would not be denied. But 


now you must be very still, and get well; and 
then we will go back to Brent and be'so hap- 
py that we shall utterly forget all the sorrow 
and darkness of our lives.” 

“You are willing to take me back, Basil ?” 
she asked eagerly. 

“My dear wife! I am not willing to live 
anywhere, on earth or in heaven, where you 
are not.” 

She put up her hand—the hand with the 


wedding ring on it: 

“That saved me,” she said. “I remem- 
bered before it was too late!’ 

She lay back on the pillow, and closed her 
eyes. She lay so still that he thought she 
was asleep, when she suddenly opened her 
eyes. 

“ May—may I kiss you, Basil?” she asked, 
wistfully. “It is so long since I have. I 
have forgotten—” ‘ 

He bent over her, and their lips met in a 
warmer, fonder and more passionate kiss 
than that which, one year ago, sealed their 
betrothal. And in that moment all doubts, 
and wrongs, and misunderstandings were 
swept out of their hearts, and all was for- 
given, and, as far as possible, forgotten. 
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THE USE WE MAKE OF LIFE. 


BY CARL BERNARD. 


Yes! we are born, we know not why, nor how, 
For everything mysteriously is veiled : 
From our weak human eyesight. Still, we are, 
And, being, thank our stars we are no worse 
Because we are. We struggle on alotig 
Through babyhood as babies have since Time; 

And if our mothers have a vacant ear 

For hungry airs we get our nourishing 

And grow in flesh. Growing, we cast our shells, 

Or, rather, I should say our swaddling-clothes, 

And strut, brief period, about in pants. 

From pants to breeches is an easy step, 

And short. Of course we've grown while doing this, 

And now the puerile lip begins to feel 

The longing for a Wade and Butcher. Sharp 

It must be, lest our tender skin be grazed, 

And woman eyes spy out the guilty act 

That we have taking been our maiden shave, 

At last, fond hour! incipient down begins 

To blacken all along its tiny roots, 

And soon—(our Wade and Butcher laid away 

To rust, because our chins are soft as yet 

With down and not quite ripe for harvesting.)— 

We coax and coddle up the gentle shoots, 

Until, with eyeballs strained, we think we see 

A smutty-looking smirch beneath our nose. _ 

In time—time varies so to be exact 

I cannot, but once more I'll say, in time 

This smirch reveals itself in hair. O then! 
‘ Do ever men, when looking at their lives 
And through them, as we all do now and then 
To find the happiest moments we have known, 
Forget those mustache days and nights? The care, 
The love, the heart they threw into the cause 
In order that to be or not to be 
Should not be aske™@ concerning their first growth? 
Do not their eyes o’erflood with saline showers 
To think the days of youth come not again ? 
The greatest trial of mankind is o’er 
And now, in business, plunge we deep our minds, 
Our days and nights are only lying hours, 
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Whether we trade, or spout law at the bar, 

Or make rich sextons with a Physic’s skill, 

Or any calling we may choose from out 

The mass of what to do for bread. It’s strange 
From out the Babel of our senseless lives 

We hope for better things. How can we hope? 
Self is our first, our only law. We have 

No care to be our brother’s keeper, or 

To worship at the shrine of anything 

But what has easy cushions for our knees, 

And seats of down for our old dusty frames, 
But yet! but yet! we think most things are in 
The easy road to heaven. So we get 

Within the portal, somehow, and somewhere, 
Just ’twixt St. Peter’s knees, maybe, so that 
The door in shutting may not clip our heels, 
We rest at ease and say at heart “all’s well.” 
Taking his dues, Time comes around some day. 
The profit we have been to him, cannot, 

To practised eye like his, seem very large. 

So fair, so fresh when first he took us in, 

But now so wrinkled grown, so thin, and wan, 
And pale, and aspen trembling bout the knees! 
Unless his daily blessing touched our heads 

He would not know us. Profit did I say? 

In body none! In mind, what is the gain? 
We came with innocent and trusting heart, 

Ah me! Deceit has won our faith, while Truth, 
Shades, with her hand, her eyes, and weeps, and weeps, — 
At all the wrecks which daily drift before. 

Once saw she this same ship adown the bay. 
Go saiJing out upon the broad, broad sea, 

And on the prow thereof she sat. But now 

It is no white-winged creature of the deep, 

A broken, shapeless hulk, alone she sees. 

And Innocence, that, too, took flight and left, 
For when the world’s tide ebbs the soul so low, 
The Angel of the Garment White looks out, 
And, looking, is no more. Soul profit? none! 
We have gained something—surely these are good, 
The test shows nothing false about this coin; 
Its weight is to the grain, its music fine, 

Its power’s above the power of brain or mind. 
It’s all in all to millions of a race 

Called men, and is it naught? We've bartered soul 
And body for it, and is that nothing? 
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Time hath business on his hands; he waiteth not 


For reasoning like our own. Truth seen again 
Recalls the past. Remorse comes gliding by 
And chills us to the heart because we've lost, 
We've lost our lives, and baubles count not there, 


In the Beyond where souls are current coin. 


With great regard, and gold that ruined us, 


Our friends above us rear a marble shaft, 
And tell our virtues, never seen in life, 
As tells a nun her beads. It is a kind 
Of kindly penance, done with good intent, 
To rest our souls below the sod, that knew 

* No rest above it. And it takes the edge 
Off Charity by doing service like 
For cash received. The living have that way. 
But their turns come as all our turns will eome, 
And dust to dust is daily turning back, 
And trumped-up saints are rising from the dead, 
Who, could they turn aback to earth once more, 
Would gladly steep themselves in gall of life 


To win, in truth, the virtues won by death. 


“Here is the mail-bag at last! Three let- 
ters for you, my lord; one for you, Lady 
Julia; and one for Miss Helen. Ah! Cap- 
tain, I know this hand! and here are two for 
me.” And Lady Ashley drew near the win- 
dow to read her letters, while the other ladies 
opened theirs, and began to compare notes. 
’ Ashley Hall was full of guests; it always 
was during the holidays, and never was a 
more delightful place to spend them. Pretty, 
uettish little Lady Ashley was just the 
nicest hostess in the world. Witty and vi- 
vacious, she was the life of every company, 
while her exquisite tact and lively good-na- 
ture always placed every one perfectly at ease. 
Then she was always planning such charm- 
ing excursions and fetes, each one more de- 
lightful than the last. But if there was any 
one thing in which Lady Ashley excelled, it 
was match-making; the woman who could 
out-manceuvre her, would do well indeed. 
Every season there was at least one match 
made at Ashley Hall; it was a perfect para- 


LADY MARIAN’S: DEFEAT. 


BY BRITOMARTE, 


dise for managing mammas and marriageable 
daughters. There was no end of opportunities 
for successful flirting; also, there were “ eli- 
gibles” in abundance; and her ladyship al- 
ways did her best to promote matrimonial 
ventures. 

At this time there was about a score of 
guests at the Hall, and nearly half of them 
were assembled in the great drawing-room. 
There was Miss Heriot, a new beauty, just 
“out,” Lord Clavering and his affianced, Miss 
Helen Clarendon, and Lady Julia Millwood, 
third daughter of an impoverished earl, of 
whom it was strongly suspected that she was 
angling for a husband. There, too, was Cap- 
tain Vincent, a dashing young officer of the 
Guards, and last, but not by any means 
least, the “two beauties,” Lady Marian de 
Lancie and Audrie Lyon, my lady’s half-sister. 
Audrie Lyon was a beauty, but not so daz- 
zling a one as Lady Marian, over whase splen- 
did charms ajl London went wild. Never 
had Ashley Hall contained so beautiful a 
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guest. A very queen she looked, as she 
stood leaning against the centre-table, her 
pale blue dress falling around her with that 
queenly sweep which even her very garments 
always assumed, as if determined to assert 
her right toa throne. Royalty might indeed 
have envied her that stately form, that mag- 
nificently poised head and those long, pink- 
tinted, exquisitely shaped hands. Surely no 
queen ever possessed such wonderful purple 
eyes, or such wonderful golden hair. No 
pale, washed-out looking yellow, no tawny 
“golden auburn,” but a real shining, glitter- 
ing gold, that sent back the sunlight in glint- 
ing arrows whenever it struck those bright, 
wavy threads. Lady Marian was a famous 
coquette, and had broken more hearts than 
she had fingers on her dainty hands, but 
never yet had she favored a suitor with more 
than the haughty, queenly smiles which she 
flung alike to them all. 

Audrie Lyon sat reading at the same table. 
Even in Lady Marian’s presence, Audrie was 
fascinating. A sweet, strange face she had; 
aface which were better called handsome 
than beautiful. Its chief attraction lay in 
the changeful and ever-varying expression ; 
at times her face was a perfect mirror of her 
soul, shadowing forth her thoughts and feel- 
ings far more vividly than did her words. 
But when she chose to conceal her feelings, 
that face became a blank, a closed gate, shut- 
ting in and concealing from all inquisitive 
eyes the secret working of her brain. Her 
eyes were gray; not a common gray, but a 
changeful, flickering hue, and far more beau- 
tiful than even Lady Marian’s rare, purple- 
pansy orbs. As for her hair, any one else 
would have termedit golden auburn, but 
Audrie, who had a queer passion for hair of 
that hue, called it red. 

Everybody said Audrie Lyon was a queer 
girl; and everybody was right, she was queer. 
She would insist on ignoring all style and 
fashion, and dressing in pretty, picturesque 
styles of her own; and she would spend hours 
dreaming over books that no one else ever 
thought of reading. Audne had aslight rep- 
utation for strong-mindedness. She was a 
violent champion of right wherever It was in 
need of a defender ; she sometimes went a little 
too far, and advocated what was not quite so 
right, for Audrie delighted in being on the 
“contrary side.” She always launched forth 
into the most enthusiastic defence of what- 
ever or whoever any one else defamed; she 
liked everything that other people did not 


like, and vice versa. People raved as much 
over Audrie’s eccentricity as over Lady Mari- 
an’s beauty; and though she was no flirt and 
detested coquetry, there were as many hearts 
offered at her shrine as at Lady Marian’s; 
they shared the honors about equally. 

“O girls!” exclaimed Lady Ashley, closing 
her letter, “ what do youthink? we are to 
have a distinguished arrival.” , 

“Who is it? do tell us!” exclaimed Lady 
Julia. 

“ My cousin, the Earl of Dunraven.” 

This announcement created quite a sensa- 
tion. The delighted Lady Julia dropped half 
a dozen stitches in her crochet. Ida Heriot 
blushed and bent over her work; she had 
once had a penchant for Lord Dunraven, and 
perhaps had not quite forgotten it. Captain 
Vincent, who adored her, looked anything 
but pleased at the idea of his lordship coming 
there to rival him in her favor. 

Lady Marian’s violet eyes flashed open, 
then the golden lashes veiled them, and she 
set her teeth closely and glanced sideways at 
Audrie. But Audrie looked superbly indif- 
ferent, just raising her gray eyes indolently, 
then turning them upon her book as coolly 
as though every girl's heart in the room were 
not beating the faster at the thought of Lord 
Dunraven’s coming. 

Lady Marian shrugged her shoulders with 
a slightly disappointed air, and turning to 
Lady Ashley, she said: 


“How glad I am! he will make such a © 


pleasant addition to our party. Iam sure we 
are all delighted; all except Audrie; she 
doesn’t care at all.” 

“Indeed I do,” said Audrie. “I am really 
pleased, for Lord Dunraven is an exceedingly 
agreeable man.” 

“As I presume Miss Lyon is very competent 
to testify,” said Lady Marian, with a fine 
tinge of emphatic sarcasm running through 
her bland voice. 

“Most certainly,” said Audrie again, with 
provoking frankness; “I have passed some 
very pleasant hours in his society.” Miss 
Lyon had a way of disarming all shafts aimed 
at her, by her charming, innocent simplicity 
and perfect sang froid. 

“Fither she has become indifferent to him, 
or she is a most perfect actress,” thought 
Lady Marian as she turned away. 

On Tuesday came Lord Dunraven. Lady 
‘Marian greeted him with very gracious cor- 
diality, Audrie with cool politeness. She 
treated him with the same polite, smiling in- 
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difference that she did all men. Not so his 


lordship; his embarrassment was plain when 


she rested her little firm hand just a moment 
in his own, and Lady Marian fancied that he 
cast a reproachful look at her gentle, quiet 
face. 

A magnificently handsome man was Ar- 
thur Desmond, Earl of Dunraven. ._No won- 
der women adored him. He was twenty- 
eight years of age, over six feet in height, 
with the figure of an Apollo, the face of a 
demigod, and the soul of a true and noble 
man. Born under the burning sun of the 
tropics, he inherited all the dark, brilliant 
beauty of that sunny clime. Pure Greek 
features, dark olive skin, a heavily bearded 
lip, curling, purple-black hair, and flashing 
black eyes, whose alluring sweetness was as 
dangerous to woman’s heart as their angry 
flash was to his enemies. Like most sons of 
the South, his nature was strong and passion- 
ate, and happily, with Arthur Desmond, all 
this strong force of character was subject to 
the most generous inpulses; to all his glori- 
ous beauty of person he united all those 
virtues of mind and heart which make up a 
noble, kingly nature. 

Lord Dunraven was the pet of society. 
Unlike most favorites of fashion, however, 
his great wealth was not the magnet which 
attracted his admirers. Men honored and 
respected him for his sterling worth, and wo- 
men went wild over his handsome face. 

Among the rest Lady Marian de Lancie 
was ready to yield up to him all her glorious 
wealth of beauty, and—he did not want it. 
But Lady Marian now made up her mind to 
sucteed; she would begin over again; try a 
new role, since that of the queen of fashion 
had failed. She knew she had a dangerous 
rival in Audrie Lyon; any of those other wo- 
men she did not fear, but Audrie was danger- 
ous. Not that she cared for his lordship, for 
Lady Marian was convinced that, whatever 
of romance had passed between Audrie and 
him, she had forgotten it; but she knew he 
cared for Audrie, and if she had grown cold 
to him, would win her heart again, unless 
she checkmated him. But she did not mean 
to allow that; she had broken up their love- 
dream once, and she was determined they 
should not renew it; she would begin at once 
to build up barriers between them. She and 
Audrie shared the same room; that night, as 
they sat in their chamber, she said to her 
with her most winning smile: 

“Audrie dear, wasn’t there a little romance 


between you and Lord Dunraven, while you 
were in London and at Holly-Heath ?” 

Audrie smiled; she knew Lady Marian was 
watching her, and the expression of her face 
never wavered, as she replied with that tan- 
talizing coolness so peculiar to her: 

“Well, I believe I did have rather a senti- 
mental acquaintance with his lordship. Why 
do you ask ?” 

Lady Marian became quite sure that sh¢ 
was right; if Audrie had thought of what wag 
past, except as a mere flirtation, she could 
not have spoken of it inthat manner. So far, 
so good; but Lady Marian was crafiy; so she 
replied to Audrie’s indifferent question: 

“Because—now don’t think me imperti- 
nent, my dear, but I could not help noticing 
his manner; he really acted as if he were 
quite sure you were very glad to meet him, as 
if—well as if he was sure of his power over 
you.” 

Audrie’s eyes flashed just once, like a sud- 
den gleam of lightning, but her voice was as 
steady, as careless as ever, as she replied, 
smiling: 

“Did he indeed? How presuming of his 
lordship! I hope he is not getting conceited; 
that would quite spoil him.” 

Lady Marian knew that she could draw 
nothing further from Audrie, but that pecu- 
liar gleam of Audrie’s eyes had told her that 
her shaft had struck home, and she knew 
the spirited girl would die now, before she 
would allow Lord Dunraven to believe that 
she remembered the past. 

Full well Lady Marian knew that Audrie’s 
besetting sin was pride; full well she knew 
that, now that pride was roused, Lord Dun- 
raven would stand but asmall chance of win- 
ning his way to her heart again. She knew 
enough of Audrie to know that, however well 
she might conceal it, her words had touched 
her in a sore spot, and she might now play 
her game with his lordship without fear of 
any trouble from Audrie. 

All the next day Audrie was ice to Arthut 
Desmond. Not so Lady Marian; she was all 
vivacity and sweetness; the queenly hauteur 
was gone from her tones when she spoke to 
him, and only an occasional dash of her nat- 
ural pride and stateliness made all the tore 
attractive her new role of the interesting 
young damsel. To the ladies, who understood 
all her arts, this sudden change. was perfectly 
comprehensible, bat to his lordship, as well 
as to the other gentlemen, it was new and 
pleasing. He could not help being flattered 
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and pleased by his evident preference (and, 
0, was there ever anything like flattery to 
conquer a man ?); it was something to receive 
such favor from Lady Marian de Lancie, and 
very gallantly he received her gracious con- 
descension. 

Towards evening Audrie entered the draw- 
ing-room, and found them discussing a new 
book, some taking the part of the hero, oth- 
ers of the heroine. Audrie sat and listened. 
It was evidently going hard with the defend- 
ers of the heroine. The most zealous of 
them were becoming convinced by the argu- 
ments of the opposite party. One or two of 
the gentlemen spoke rather disparagingly of 
the sex in general. Audrie could not hear 
this in silence; she was always an enthusi- 
astic defender of her own sex, and her eyes 
began to flash, when remarks were made not 
all complimentary to them. 

“We shall have some spirited skirmishing 
soon,” said Lady Marian, in a low tone, to 
Miss Heriot. “ Audrie is going to enter the 
lists.” 

Captain Vincent was just saying: 

“Well, it is plain enough that Adah Sum- 
mers was a coquette. And for my part, I be- 
lieve all the ladies (begging their pardon) 
are a bit given to coquetry.” 

“And so,” burst out Audrie, impetuously, 
“because a few women, driven to despera- 
tion by the heartless desertion of a false 
lover, as Adah Summers was, take to flirta- 
tion to conceal their heart-ache, you dare 
accuse the whole sex of indiscriminate co- 
quetry !” 

Captain Vincent colored. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “ perhaps my 
remark was too sweeping; but certainly, you 
will allow, Miss Lyon, that is one of the 
great faults of the young ladies.” 

The captain was thinking of his own “ par- 
ticular star,” Ida Heriot, who was a terrible 
flirt, and had caused him many a jealous 
pang. 

“And why is it? Is it not as I said, sir, 
the result of man’s inconstancy? When a 
woman is deserted by one whom she has 
trusted, if she would escape gossip, what can 
she do but flirt? And many do it out of re- 
venge, determined, since their own love is 
scorned, and their own hearts broken, to 
make other inconstant ones suffer the same 
pangs. I do not defend coquetry; I detest 
it; but Ido ask that you, who have driven 
women to it, shall at least be just enough to 
lay the blame where it belongs.” 
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Audrie was very lovely in her indignant 
eloquence; her cheeks were burning, her 
eyes flashing, and her lips quivering with 
feeling, for she was very much in earnest. 
As she closed, she looked up, and her eyes 
met those of Lord Dunraven, who had en- 
tered unheard, in time to hear her impetu- 
ous words. He was regarding her with a 
look that could not be mistaken; it was not 
mere admiration, it was love, passionate, ab- 
sorbing love, that shone in his eloquent 
glance. Audrie would have given a year of 
her life to have kept back the flush that dyed 
her lovely face, as those passionate eyes 
looked into hers. She shut her little white 
teeth together over her red lip with a force 
that left a line of tiny indentations where 
they met, and rising hastily, she took a book 
from the table and left the room. 

Lady Marian’s watchful eyes had not 
missed this; she saw Arthur’s look, and Miss 
Lyon’s embarrassment, and drew her own in- 
ferences, and they did not please her at all. 
But she was not the only one who noticed it; 
Lady Ashley had seen, and drawn her infer- 
ences, and glancing at Lady Marian, those 
inferences grew positive, as she saw that 
lady’s look. 

“ So it is as I thought,” she said to herself: 
“there is asecret between them. Well, Lady 
Marian, you are a good manager, but I think 
I can out-general you. If Audrie is too 
proud to fight her own battles, I will fight 
them for her. We shall see which of you 
will be Lady Dunraven.” 

Later, Audrie came down again, when she 
thought them all in the parlor, where there 
was dancing. Lord Dunraven was there. 
however; she did not see him at first, but as 
she sat down by the window, and looked out 
into the moonlight (Audrie loved the moon- 
light), he stepped suddenly to her side, speak- 
ing her name in a quick, choked voice: 

“ Audrie!” 

“ Well, my lord ?” 

She was taken by surprise, but her voice 
was as even, as firm, her manners as com- 
posed, as if she had known perfectly well he 
was there. He could not bear this cold in- 
difference; his voice was full of pain, as he 
exclaimed ; 

“O Audrie, Audrie; have you forgotten 
the past ?” 

“The past is past, my Lord of Dunraven.” 

Ice could not have been colder. 

“But not forgotten! O Audrie, is your 
heart so hard ?” 
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Her heart was not hard; it was melting 
then, beneath the fire and passion of those 
glowing eyes, those pleading tones, those pas- 
sionate words. Her heart was not hard, but 
her will was iron, her pride was adamant. 
She set her teeth, and turned her eyes away 
from him, that she might not yield. She 
knew her heart then! 

“ Audrie!” he cried, again, “ have you buried 
the past ?” 

The struggle was over; pride had won. 
She turned to him again, saying, haughtily: 

“Yes, my lord, I have buried the past, and 
with it the love that died when I knew of your 
perfidy and falsehood. And I beg that you will 
not again trouble me with reminders of what 
I wish to forget. Good evening, my lord ;” 
and she swept from the room, leaving him 
looking after her, dumb with amazement. 

In the hall she encountered Lady Ashley, 
who looked in alarm at her white face and 
gleaming eyes, and seizing her hand to de- 
tain her, exclaimed: 

“ Audrie, in mercy’s name, what is the 
matter?” 

“ Nothing,” said Audrie, repeating the con- 
ventional lie, in such cases made and pro- 
vided; “only I am tired, and am going to re- 
tire—good-night.” 

Lady Ashley looked after her with a per- 
plexed gaze, hesitated a moment, then stepped 
into the room she had just left. Arthur 
stood with his folded arms resting upon the 
window casement, and his head bowed upon 
them. He lifted his head as she entered, 
fairly startling her with the expression of an- 
guishin his face, and she saw with what a 
mighty effort he forced a smile to his lips. 
She had too much tact to notice his appear- 
ance, and she said gayly: 

“My lord, they want you in the parlor; 
I am instructed to bring you without de- 
lay.” 

“If you are under such positive orders, of 
course I cannot refuse;” and he went with 
her to join the dancers. 

The next day was very fine; exceedingly 
warm and pleasant for December, and some 
one proposed riding. The horses were 
brought, and all galloped off, Lord Dunraven 
with Lady Marian. Audrie pleaded a head- 
ache, as her excuse for remaining at home. 
Lady Marian and her escort were the last to 
mount, and as they rode slowly down the 
drive, Lady Ashley, watching them from the 
window, said, carelessly enough, but with a 
side glance at Audrie: 


“ How exceedingly well they look together! 
Lady Marian rides superbly.” 

“Yes, they make a very handsome couple ; 
Lady Marian is so fair, his lordship so dark.” 
and Audrie’s expression of innocent admira- 
tion was refreshing. 

“ Audrie Lyon, you are a sphinx!” ex. 
claimed my lady, out of all patience; “you 
know what I am trying to find out; why 
don’t you tell me?” 

“ Any information I can impart is quite at 
your service, my dear,” she answered, smil- 
ing. 

There was a little silence; Lady Ashley 
broke it: 

“ Audrie, is there anything between you 
and the earl?” 

“Nothing,” answered Audrie, very qui- 
etly. 

“ But was there ever?” persisted her lady- 
ship. 

“Yes.” Audrie came to her sister’s side 
and sat down upon a low stool at her feet. 
Jeannie, I may as weil tell you all about it; 
you will find it out if I don’t. We were en- 
gaged —— O Jeannie, how I loved him!” 
And suddenly breaking off, she buried her 
face in Lady Ashley’s dress. 

Lady Ashley sat in silence; she knew Au- 
drie too well to speak; presently Audrie 
raised her head and resumed: 

“Yes, we were engaged; and I believed 
him fully worthy of the love I gave him; I 
would have staked my life upon his truth, 
One day there was a picnic, which he invited 
me to attend. You can imagine my feelings 
when I received a note from him, excusing 
himself from keeping the appointment. 
There was no explanation; it was not even 
in the form of a request. I was determined 
he should not think I cared, so I went with 
Will Harmon. I had not been on the ground 
half an hour before I met Arthur with Lady 
Marian de Lancie. Still determined to ap- 
pear gay and happy before him, I did what I 
hate, flirted outrageously with Will Har- 
mon. 

“T smiled, and danced, and sung all day, 
and went home with my brain on fire, and 
my heart like lead. I was very angry and 
very sad, but I wrote to him for an expla- 
nation. Don’t open your eyes, Jeannie; 1 
did, proud as I am. I received no answer. 
I waited three days, then I wrote again, 
breaking our engagement. Then he came, 
but I would not see him; I have not seen 
him since, until we met on Tuesday. O 
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Jeannie! I thought I had buried my love, 
but I buried it alive, and it has risen again to 
haunt me!” And her voice broke into a wail 
at the last. 

After this revelation, Lady Ashley manceu- 
vered constantly to cast Audrie and the earl 
together; perhaps they might come to an ex- 
planation and be reconciled, and Audrie be 
Lady Dunraven, after all; for my lady had 
set her heart on outwitting Lady Marian, 
whose change of manners toward his lord- 
ship no one understood better than she. But 
Audrie would not be manceuvered into a rec- 
onciliation. She danced and laughed, and 
made merry, and was the life of the house; 
and only Lady Ashley dreamed that she wore 
her smiling mask to hide a very death’s head 
of a face. In company she was affable 
enough to his lordship; but if left alone with 
him, she would freeze into ice, or she would 
talk so persistently about nothing, that her 
maneuvering ladyship began to despair of 
accomplishing her object, when an incident 
occurred, which Lady Ashley ever after re- 
garded as a special instance of her “good 
luck.” 

Christmas was drawing very near; it 
wanted but a day or two of that general hali- 
day, when Lady Ashley came out of her room 
in the morning, just as Lady Marian came 
out of hers, a little below. She did not see 
my lady. As she passed down stairs, a little 
white packet fell from her handkerchief to 
the floor. Lady Ashley stepped forward and 
picked it up, intending to restore it to her 
guest. It consisted of two notes, and as she 
took them up, her eye rested upon the super- 
scription of one. It was addressed to Lord 
Dunraven in Audrie’s hand. With an ex- 
clamation she tore it open, and read the con- 
tents. Then, with flashing eyes, she opened 
the other, addressed to Audrie and she knew 
the hand as Lord Dunraven’s. A. look of 
triumph flashed over her face, as she crossed 
the hall and reentered her room. Audrie, 
who had spent the night with ner sister, 
stood before the glass adjusting her lair. 
Lady Ashley held out the notes, saying: 

“ Audrie, see what I have found; Lady 
Marian dropped them.” 

Audrie grew very pale as she recognized 
her own letter to Arthur, written months 
before. The second bore the same date, and 
ran as follows: 

“ Audrie, what have I done to deserve such 
treatment from you? Surely, I have a right 
to ask an explanation, Why have you brok- 
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en your word to me, and bestowed your 
company upon another? Have I deserved 
this? In Heaven’s name, Audrie, explain 
your conduct, or I shall go mad! 

“ ARTHUR.” 

The note dropped from her nerveless fin- 
gers, and she sunk, white and faint, into a 
chair; but her eyes were glowing, and her 
voice was full of joy as she murmured: 

“ He was true! O, thank God, thank God, 
he was not faise!” 

Then she rose with a sudden resolution 
sweeping away all the whiteness and faint- 
ness from her face. 

“Come down, Jennie,” she said, “I will 
see him, and unwind this tangled web. But 
I want you.” 

They went down to the drawing-room; 
several of the guests were there, but not 
Lord Dunraven; nor was he in the parlor. 
They found him in the library; a favorite re- 
sort with his lordship. He stood by the win- 
dow, reading. Lady Ashley tapped him on 
the shoulder, and as he turned with a smile, 
my lady plunged into the subject immedi- 
ately: 

“Excuse me, my lord, for disturbing you, 
but Audrie and I have made a discovery in 
which you are interested, and Audrie has 
come to rectify a mistake.” 

“ A mistake ?” 

“Yes,” said my lady. “ You see, the other 
day Audrie told me a story, a very sad story; 
but as I said, she has discovered a very seri- 
ous mistake in it.” 

He read her meaning in Audrie’s face, and 
grasping both her hands, he exclaimed: 

“ Audrie, is it so? have you discovered— 
do you know that I am not guilty of false- 
hood and perfidy ?” 

“O Arthur, forgive the words! I have suf- 
fered so in believing them true.” 

“ And you have loved me all the time ?” 

“Yes, always,” said Audrie. “I loved you 
even when I thought my love was dead and 
buried.” 

“ But—then why—” 

“ That is where the mistake comes in,” in- 
terrupted Lady Ashley, just where she was 
needed; “ perhaps these will explain. Lady 
Marian dropped them just now;” and she 
handed him the two notes. 

He recognized his own with a wondering 
look, but when he opened Audrie’s, he turned 
to her with a look of amazement. 

“ Audrie,” he said, “ what does this mean ?” 
“ Arthur,” she answered, “on the day of 
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the excursion, I received a note in your writ- 
ing, and signed with your name, excusing 
yourself from being my escort.” 

“ And I received a note in your hand, and 
bearing your signature, declining to accom- 
pany me.” 

“I never wrote any such note.” 

“Then,” said Lady Ashley, giving utter- 
ance to the thought which lay in the minds 
of both, “ it is safe to conclude that the notes 
were forged, and by the same person who in- 
tercepted these.” 

At this moment, Lady Marian entered, 
hastily glancing along the floor, as if in 
search of something. She colored scarlet 
when she saw them, but quickly recovered 
herself, and gracefully saluted them. 

A triumphant smile curled Lady Ashley’s 
lip, and she blandly said, extending, as she fin- 
ished, the notes which she took from Arthur: 

“ Have you lost anything, Lady Marian? 
Perhaps I have found it?” 

Lady Marian grew white, then red, as she 
glanced from the notes to the reconciled 
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lovers. Without a word, she left the room. 
She knew that she was defeated. She left 
for London by the afternoon train. At din- 
ner Lady Ashley explained that her beauti- 
ful guest had been unexpectedly summoned 
home. There was some wondering, but it 
was soon forgotten in the excitement of the 
new topic of conversation Lady Ashley had 
given them, namely, the approaching wed- 
ding of Lord Dunraven and Miss Lyon, 
which important event my lady ascribed to 
her own skillful manceuvering. 

There was one other match made at Ash- 
ley Hall that season. Having disposed of 
Audrie to her satisfaction, my lady turned 
her peculiar powers in another direction; 
and Captain Vincent ever after blessed her, 
for between them both, Ida Heriot capti- 
vated and bestowed her hand upon the cap- 
tain soon after Audrie became Countess of 
Dunraven. 

As for Lady Marian, she probably married 
well, for she had lovers enough to choose 
from; but we’ve nothing more to do with 
her fortunes. 


Ir has been complained of me, Camilla 
Willian, that all my villains are women. I 
own that the accusation is not without foun- 


dation. But, consider; @ villanous man any- 


body can see through, even a woman knows 
him as quick as she gets her eyes on him. 
The oily flatterer shines all over, as though 
an anaconda had just got him ready to swal- 


low. The velvet-gloved brute capnot appear 
gentle; the designing, under-working scamp 
is betrayed by the leer of his eyes. Who 


cares about reading what he can see for him- 
self? But with women it is different. They 
can nearly always read each other; but to 
men they are a mystery. It is ten chances 


to one that, of half the men you know, the 


woman whom, of all their acquaintance, they 
are most likely to put on a pedestal, is the 
worst woman they know. 

Now, it seems to me much more interest- 
ing to sketch little portraits of these pretty 


dissemblers, as they appear behind those 


veils of theirs, than to be spending my time | 


and ink in scrawling clumsy profiles of clum- 
sy villians. WN 'est pas? 


A DELIGHTFUL DRIVE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


This explanation I make because I am 
about to sin again, and have a story which I 
am dying to tell, all about two scoundrels in 


petticoats, and how they plotted, and how 


beautifully they got come up with. AndI 
furthermore would announce that if any 
woman would object to this, she must herself 
be a scoundre! in a petticoat. Now, with this 


fearful alternative hanging over their heads, 
I fully expect all women to be delighted with 
my story. 

Behold, then, my dramatis persone: 
scoundrel in petti- 


Mrs.Elizabeth Maybury, 

Miss Jane Maybury, oo in pet- 

Mr. James Swan, . . agreat catch; 

Miss Dora Willis, oe one whe catches 


Coach and horses, eoachman, servants, etc. 

First Scene: garden of a country house; 
Mr. Swan discovered lying under a tree, and 
reading Morris's Jason; cherries glistening 
among the boughs overhead like big garnets 
on stems; robins red and robins golden sing- 
ing everywhere about; grass spread like a 


‘ 
: 


thick, green carpet everywhere. Country 
house convenient; Mrs. and Miss Maybury 
behind a pair of blinds watching Mr. Swan, 
and whispering together. 

Door of the country house opens, and Miss 
Dora Willis stands therein, a remarkably 
pretty girl of nineteen, with fair hair, pink 
cheeks and black eyes. She is humming a 
song, does not see Mr. Swan, who hears her 
and lies watching her from under the tree. 
Presently she comes slowly walking down the 
green, still singing fitfully, till, close on the 
gentleman, she first perceives him, and stops 
short, song and all. 

With the reader’s permission, we will drop 
the dramatic, and assume the narrative style. 

Mr. Swan was absolutely too lazy to rise. 
Besides, to rise would be for a moment to 
lose sight of the lovely picture she made, 
standing there in her white dress, with the 
afternoon sunlight just touching the wreath 
of myrtle leaves in her hair, and her face 
flushed with a little blush of surprise and, 
perhaps, something else. 

The gentleman buried still deeper in his 
beautiful chestnut hair the fingers of the 
hand on which he rested, and showing his 


white teeth in a smile, said, “‘ Will you walk 
into my parlor? said the spider to the fly.’” 

“Certainly not, if I am a fly and you a 
spider!” the lady replied, with ever so little 
of a pout. “Besides, I came out for some 
cherries.” 


“You are a fly and I am a fly,” the gentle- 
man said, closing his book. “There is no 
spider in the case. Take a seat on my shawl 
here, and I will presently bring you down 
cherries.” 


He got up, and went for a long pole with a 


hook at the end, and she seated herself on 


the shawl which he had spread for a division 
between him and the bugs, and caterpillars, 
and toads, etc., which will infest even the 
most Arcadian grass, perhaps, also, to protect 
his snowy linen suit from being marked with 


green stains, 


Dora looked like some lovely nymph sitting 
there in the shadow of the thick tree, or she 
would have looked like one, only nymphs 
wear but one garment, or sometimes less; 
and Mr. Swan, standing five fee ten inches 


in his slippers, with his handsome, smooth- 


shaven face, superbly healthy and athletic 
form, bright eyes, and shining hair, might be 
some young god who had come down to woo 
the maiden, bringing one of his own Olym- 
pian trees, full-fruited. I dare say that Mr. 
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Swan was handsomer than Jupiter ever 
thought of being, and not to be sneered at, 
even by Apollo. 

But we will leave the two there, he pulling 
cherries from the branch which he has 
hooked down, choosing the finest, and toss- 
ing them into her lap, she refusing to eat one 
till he should come to the feast with her. 
Our present business is otherwhere. We en- 
ter the house bya fine large entry, which 
people who have read many English novels 
call the hall. <A vast hat-tree, laden with 
felt and straw fruit, tells the tale of the 
house at once. It is a summer boarding- 
house, but genteel and select. Down stairs, 
we have glimpses of a handsome parlor, with 
two or three persons in it, a dining and a sit- 
ting-room; but our business is up stairs in 
the lady’s chamber. Mrs. and Miss Maybury 
have one of the best chambers in the house. 
Tley are mother and daughter, and rather 
wealthy. Miss Jane is not so pretty as the 
little lady whom we left under the cherry- 
tree; but, in her way, she is pretty. She is 
rather short and full in form, blonde, blue- 
eyed, and has a good complexion and teeth, 
and a sprightly manner. She is generally a 
favorite with gentlemen. But there is in the 
mnake, as well as in the frequent use of her 
face, an insufferable insolence, which makes 
me long to box her ears. Where the expres- 
sion lies chiefly, I cannot say; perhaps in the 
somewhat turn-up nose, maybe in the cold, 


bold eyes; it is possible that the short and 
very much-drawn-down-at-the-corners mouth 
is responsible for the look, or it may lurk in 
the close waves and massed curls of her 
blonde hair that almost breaks from the blue 


ribbon, so profuse is it, More likely yet, the 


insolence is inside her, and peeps out wher- 
ever it can. Jane is a fair scholar, writes 
equal to Dunton, and can talk French as well 
as a Canadian. She can also play a little list 
of waltzes, marches, and pieces without name, 


only occasionally missing a note, At pp she 
plays quite soft, but most she likes to see ff, 


for then she can play very hard. She can 
also sing “Star of the Evening,” in a hard, 
round voice, which seems determined to be 
heard by the planet which she is apostrophis- 
ing, and “Thou reignest in this Bosom,” in 
an accusatory voice, as though the monarch 
addressed were a usurper, and had better 
fly for his life. An accomplished young lady, 
you perceive. 

I don’t want to be bothered with describ- 
ing Mrs. Maybury. She was mentally very 
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much like her daughter, but physically taller 
- and darker. 1 have said they were peeping 
through the blinds at Mr.Swan. They are 
still peeping, but not now with smiles. If 
glances were arrows, then, Miss Dora Willis 
sitting there, smiling and blushing, with her 
lap full of cherries, and her lovely eyes up- 
turned to the gentleman who is serving her, 
would speedily close those eyes, and sink 
back dead, transfixed by four poisoned ar- 
rows, two blue and two black. 

“That artful jade!” whispered Mrs. May- 
bury. “She is bolder than anything I ever 
saw. She went out on purpose to meet him. 
See the way she rolls her eyes up at him! I 
should like to pull her hair for her!” 

“See, ma! now he’s sitting down beside 
her. See how close she lets him come! And 
she is picking out cherries forhim. Did you 
see that? She put one in his mouth!” 

For every cherry that the laughing cqple 
out there swallowed, it seemed that Mrs. and 
Miss Maybury swallowed a stone. They 
grew green in the face; not altogether on ac- 
count of the green blind against which their 
noses rested, but because all the bile in their 
bodies was boiling over. 

There isn’t much more to tell of that after- 
noon. The two outside sat and regaled them- 
selves till the six o’clock dinner was ready, 
then went happily in, full of content and— 
cherries, and with a plentiful lack of appetite. 
But the two ladies came down to dinner 
with the most elaborate smiles for everybody 
but Miss Dora and Mr. Swan, with a volume 
of light chat, with which they entertained 
everybody but the two aforementioned, and 
with extremely pretty dresses on. Jane did 
look pretty, if she was ascoundrel. She wore 
a green and white lawn, that made her look 
like a blush rose in the midst of its leaves, 
and she had a gold-green ribbon in her hair, 
doing its best to hold the curls all back, but 
missing one little ringlet which dropped be- 
hind her left ear, forming a background for a 
long malachite eardrop. She had good teeth, 
moreover, and one forgave her for continu- 
ally laughing at nothing. 

It was the same in the evening. Mrs. 
and Miss Maybury were the stars of the 
goodlie companie, when the household gath- 
ered on the balcony and in the parlor, and 
they did not appear to see Miss Willis nor 
Mr. Swan. Neither of those two invisible 
persons broke their hearts about the matter. 
Both understood, or rather the lady did, and 
the gentleman thought he did. Of course, 
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Dora thought they might mind their own 
business. But Mr. Swan felt a little flattered. 
It wasn’t a bad compliment to have a pretty 
girl like Jane Maybury so much in love with 
him that she was ready to eat up any other 
girl he might speak to. Poor, pretty little 
Jane! He didn’t want to make her uihappy. 
Of course, the fancy was but a fancy, and she 
would get over it; but now it was very real 
to her; and positively he must be kind and 
friendly. It was the least he could do, as it 
was also the most that he could do. 

With this thought he approached Jane, 
who, perceiving his intention, got apart, and 
sat on the threshold of a glass door that led 
from the parlor to the veranda. 

“Ts not the air too cool for you?” asked 
Mr. Swan, going to her, and taking pains to 
soften his voice. 

She glanced coldly up at him: 

“No sir!” 

“ May I sit here with you? Is there room 
for me?” he inquired, unscathed by this 
boreal blast. 

She made room for him at once; but when 
he had seated himself, she turned her shoul- 
der and looked intently off in another direc- 
tion. But it is impossible for any young 
woman to sulk for any length of time, when 
so handsome and good-natured a gentleman 
is trying to conciliate her. Moreover, Mam- 
ma Maybury, seeing how matters stood, and 
afraid that her daughter might lose ground 
by too great a display of ill-nature, made it 
convenient to walk past just then, and ad- 
dress a smiling remark to Mr. Swan. Jane 
took the cue, and condescended to turn her 
face toward the gentleman; and before long 
they were chatting as if nothing in the world 
had happened to interrupt their concord. 
Of course, Mr. Swan knew that he must not 
approach Miss Willis that evening, but he 
glanced across the room occasionally to 
where she sat talking with some of the other 
boarders. Did he mistake? or were her 
cheeks a little redder than usual, and was 
her head more than ordinarily erect? I 
fancy the young man smiled inwardly, as 
men may who see women pulling caps for 
their favor. He had not thought that Dora 
could be jéalous of this girl, no matter how 
much he might notice her; but it really 
seemed that she was. “Silly Dora! Think 
that all this girl’s body and soul could with 
me weigh against your most unregarded 
curl;” he said in his own mind. But he 
bent himself still more to attend to the well- 
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pleased miss at his side, glancing covertly at 
Dora now and then, to make sure. Jane, 
also, was triumphantly watching the girl's 
movements, 

In the afternoon, if the two had been to- 
gether, Dora had sought Mr. Swan, she 
thought; but now she, Jane, had been sought 
by him; ay, and had persisted in spite of 
repulse. Jane grew more charming every 
minute. She was delighted with everything 
that her companion said, she flattered him, 
asked his advice in little matters, confided 
various important secrets to his keeping, and 
otherwise strove to make him pleased with 
himself and with her. 

After a while, one of the ladies with Dora 
proposed that they should go out in the gar- 
den, and in going, they passed close to the 
couple in the veranda door, Mr. Swan 
glanced up at Dora, but she passed him with 
head erect, and without speaking. That was 
a little more than the gentleman could stand. 
Such haughty displeasure was rather too 
dear a price to pay for the smiles of Miss 
Maybury. Mr. Swan's gayety languished, he 
looked about, and finally made an excuse to 
change his company. 

“ He is cut up because she is angry about 
our talking together,” thought Jane, and in- 
stantly became angrier than ever. 

Miss Dora did not appear again in the par- 
lor that night, though Mr. Swan sat till 
eleven o'clock, pretending to read the even- 
ing paper. All the stragglers had come in, 
and the doors were closed. She must have 
come in by the side door and gone up stairs 


while he was watching for her. 

Of course, when I assure the reader that 
he was sliding rapidly down that inclined 
plane which leads to love, and ready at any 
moment to fall plumb to the bottom, he, the 
reader, will understand that my hero did not 
go to bed in a very comfortable frame of 
mind that night. Moreover, that the next 
day, when he found the lady, not angry, in- 
deed, but what was worse, distantly polite 
and indifferent, he was still more disturbed. 
Miss Jane, was, however, kind enough to 
make up, and Mrs. Maybury was saccharine. 
The latter was, indeed, exceedingly confiden- 
tial and frank with him. 

“TI cannot help disliking that girl,” she said, 
with perfect openness, when the two saw 
Dora walking in the garden, past the window 
where they sat. 

“And why, pray?” exclaimed the young 
man, with an air of cold surprise. 
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“She is such a flirt,” the lady replied. “I 
never could endure a flirt.” 

Mr. Swan colored. 

“ That is quite a new character to hear of 


Miss Willis. I supposed that,on the con- 
trary, she had too much dignity to indulge in 
such pastime, or to allow a gentleman to 
think she was pleased with him, otherwise 
than as a friend.” 

Mrs. Maybury turned her head. “She 
knows how to make men think what she 
likes, I have known of her carrying on the 
most outrageous flirtations.” 

What man likes to think that he is looked 
on as the victim of a flirt? Not Mr. Swan, 
certainly. To be sure, he doubted, and could 
not but see spite in this information; but it 
produced sufficient impression on him to 
make him resolve that he would not render 
himself unnecessarily conspicuous as a fol- 
lower-up of Miss Dora so long as she chose 
to look coldly on him. 

What trifles suffice to make dissension be- 
tween friends and lovers! As the poet says: 


“ Alas! how slight a cause,” etc. 


everybody knows the threadbare lines. Each 
waited for the other to advance, and every 
day they drifted farther apart. The Mayburys 
were triumphant and busy. All was not 
done yet. The wedge was inserted, but 
many blows were needed. They gave them 
both ways. Not only Mr. Swan had their in- 
sinuations buzzed into his ears, but Mrs. 
Maybury got into a way of going to Dora’s 
chamber and having little confidential chats 
with her, and she always left a sting. 

So a month passed, and in a week longer, 
Dora was to go back to town. She had in- 
tended remaining in the country till October, 
but had changed her mind. She meant, 
moreover, to go without giving notice to any 
one, or saying good-by, except to two or 
three. After she had gone, Mr. Swan might 
find it out at his leisure. She did not sup- 
pose he would care. She almost wished that 
she was ready to goa week sooner than the 
time set; for he was away for a few days, 
and it would be capital to have him come 
back and find her place vacant, since he had 
not bid her good-by on going. 

Mrs. Maybury and her daughter took ad- 
vantage of the absence of their game to go 
on a short visit to a neighboring town. They 
stayed all day, and reached the city in return, 
just after dark. They had got five miles to 
go, and it was nearly a mile to the cars that 
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would take them home. They would have 
remained in the city all night, but Mr. Swan 
would be back to-night or in the morning, 
and they must be on hand. 

Just outside the curb-stone of the sidewalk 
in front of the depot stood a carriage that 
seemed to be disengaged, and as they ap- 
proached it the driver ran out to meet them. 

“ Ca’ge, madam ?” 

“Yes. Can you take us out to Mr. Put- 
nam’s boarding-house, on Sea street, in D.?” 

“Yes’m; right away!” says the driver, 
opening the door and helping them in. 

The front seat was filled with what ap- 
peared to be baggage, but they had the back 
seat to themselves, and presently were on 
their way. 

Going over the paving-stones made con- 
versation impossible; but as soon as they 
were on the smooth avenue they began: 

“ Ma, wouldn't it be provoking if Mr. Swan 
came home this morning instead of to-mor- 
row? She would have had him all day. If 
he did, then I'll bet you anything they have 
made up.” 

“No fear of that,” said the mother, confi- 
dently. “ I gave her an extra dose last night. 
I forgot to tell you. I told her that he said 
that green was your color, and asked you to 
always wear a green ribbon in your hair if 
you wanted to please him. I wish you could 
have seen her bite her lip.” 

“I tell you, ma,” persisted Jane, who 
seemed less confident, “ he has an eye on her 
yet, and he will manage to have a talk with 
her. I should think you might tell him she 
is engaged to somebody.” 

“But it is too late. That should haye 
been told before,” the mother replied. 

“You could tell him that we heard it while 
we were gone.” 

Mrs. Maybury mused. “ That might do.” 

“ And,” persisted Jane, “tell him that she 
boasted he was in love with her.” 

“ He wouldn't believe that,” says the elder 
lady. “But I hinted once that she thought 
he was. He turned as red as a blaze.” 

Well, enough of this. A sample will do. 
Suffice it that the two scoundrels reviewed 
their campaign, and plotted for the future, 
and by the time they reached home had 
their mine all ready to spring. 

The carriage drew up at the familiar gate- 
way, and there were all the family sitting 
about on the veranda and in the open win- 
dows—all but Dora and Mr. Swan. But they 
saw a slight figure in a white dress, walking 


to and fro under the trees. She was alone, 
so all was safe. He could not have returned, 

Two or three persons came out to the gate 
to welcome the new-comers, as they stepped 
from the carriage, Miss Jane unconsciously 
pushing the door to after her. 

“Here, let me out, please!” said a voice 
within, at which both ladies turned in 
speechless horror to see Mr. Swan gather 
himself up from the front seat, and step out 
after them. 

“The stopping of the carriage wakened 
me,” he said. “I have had a capital nap, 
Was it you, Mrs. Maybury, and Jane! Why, 
how surprising we should have come togeth- 
er, and never known! I haven’t slept for two 
nights, and the minute I stepped into the 
carriage I dropped off. I told the driver he 
might fill the back seat, but I must have the 
front to myself. You've been on a visit?” 

Thus said the gentleman, im the most elab- 
orately social and polite manner; but any 
one, had the light been brighter, could have 
seen that his face was deeply flushed, and 
his eyes glistening with an angry lustre. 

Jane drooped her face, and beat a reireat ; 
but the elder woman stood her ground. 

“TI think this very strange, Mr. Swan!” 
she stammered, almost inarticulate with 
anger and mortification. “Very strange, 
sir!” 

“Isn’t it!’ he answered. “The oddest oc- 
currence in the world. We'll have it in the 
papers.” 

So saying, he walked past her nodding 
right and left, and entering the house, 
searched the rooms through, not caring who 
saw or understood him. Dora was not there, 
but looking from the veranda he saw a little 
glimpse of white under the garden trees, and 
instantly strode toward it. It moved slowly 
away from him; but he was not to be 


evaded. 


“Dora!” he said. 

She stopped. 

“How we have both been duped and lied 
to!” he exclaimed, seizing her hand, and 
looking at her sweet face, pale in the moon- 
light. 

“TI do not understand!” she said faintly. 

“Those Mayburys! How could you believe 
I cared about Jane?” 

At that, Dora drew her hand proudly 
away: 

“Do you fancy that I am jealous of Jane 
Maybury ?” she exclaimed. “I do not know 
what has happened to make you speak 50 
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now; but I own, Mr. Swan, that I have been 
angry with you. You misunderstand the 
cause, however. Any one could see that the 
Mayburys were unwilling that you should 
speak to me; and I was offended that you 
tried to conciliate them in the matter. You 
were quite at liberty to prefer them to me; 
but I wished you to make your choice. I’m 


not going to coax any man to notice me ~ 


where he’s afraid to,” says Miss Dora, tossing 
her head, but with a little quiver in her voice 
that showed something besides pride was in 
her heart. 

Iam not going to tell how they came at 
Jast to an understanding. I have not the 
faintest idea how lovers’ quarrels are made 
up. But I do know that at an outrageously 
late hour Mrs. and Miss Maybury, peeping 
through their blinds, saw the two come arm 
in arm up the walk, and enter the house. It 
was all over with them. The catch was 
caught by somebody else, and they were 


caught in their own trap. I am glad of it; 
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but at the same time, I rather pity them. I 
always pity people when they are down, even 
if I wish them down, and know that they 
deserve to be abased. 

Miss Dora did stay out of town till Octo- 
ber; but Mrs. and Miss Maybury went in 
town the very morning after their delightful 
drive. They had business to attend to; they 
had heard news that day they went on 
a visit; they were tired of the country; they 
—in short—they wanted to go, and they 
went. They did not see Mr. Swan nor Dora 
before their departure. 

I fancy that the boarders suspected some- 
thing of the truth, and some curious ones 
questioned Mr. Swan concerning the matter. 
But all he could be made to say was, that he 
had a delightful drive, and dreamt a charm- 
ing dream. 

The scoundrels were sufficiently punished 
by their defeat, I suppose; and two so happy 
as our lovers could afford to be magnan- 
imous. 


THE SECRET DESPATCH. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 


Ir was in the darkest days of the great 
empire, and it was in the darkest days of 
the great emperor; but how with the immu- 
table rights of man? Immutable, for they 
suffer no mutation save in present appear- 
ance. France was sick, but, like a sick man, 
delirious, was still powerful in spasmodic 
efforts. Republicanism, like an inundation, 
had covered many lands, and this was the 
reaction. Lodi rolled back, and Arcola and 
Wagram; but what had they left on the for- 
eign soil? Will the reader say, death and 
ruin? They had left no such thing; but an 
awakened people, who were never to sleep 
again. Peace and Beauty are often armed 
with cannon; and who shall say that the 
sweetest harmonies are not hidden in the 
cartridge of a twelve-pounder? 

The reader should have seen the little vil- 
lage of La Bonne, in Champagne, when 
Blucher and Yorke poured in with their hus- 
sars, each with his hand on the throat of 
France; when Schwartzenburg was at Lan- 
gres, and Sacken at Champ Aubert. Here 
was the nation in miniature, and here could 
its pulse be felt—a brave uation, but burning 


‘with fever, and “troubled with thick-coming 


fancies.” Old soldiers sat at cottage doors 
and talked; it was all that they could do, O 
for the limbs left at Austerlitz! for the vigor 
lost in deserts! Then would not the “ Little 
Corporal” have asked in vain for men! Boys 
of fourteen went to the field. There were 
few older youths to go. Why? Ask the 
spirits of Lutzen, and Dresden, and Bautren! 
The emperor was at Chalons-sur Marne, 
holding the light troops of Oudinot and Mar- 
mont, like thunderbolts ready to fall, when he 
should seize upon a military blunder! Sick, 
indeed, was France—yet never had fever such 
a physician, nor a general such compeers! 
Oudinot, Marmont, Augereau; Ney, Davoust, 
Berthier,—fit counsellors for the greatest 
commander that ever drew a sword! 

La Bonne was full of widows and childless 
matrons, yet not widows nor childless mat- 
rons either; for every French woman is mar- 
ried to France, and her children live in the 
nation’s glory; dead to her human sense, 
though not dead to her spiritual sense. For, 
as the negative and positive are twins, so 
woman and glory are connected. And there 
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were maidens who sighed for sweethearts 
whose visible présence Leipsic and Moscow 
had taken from them, but whose spiritual and 
more real presence those very fields had 
given them. 

Marguerite Boufleours was happier than 
her compeers; the sweetest maiden in La 
Bonne, and almost the only one who wore no 


mourning badge, a token from some field - 


both sad and glorious. Alexis Montaigne, 
but for whom a tress of her own fair hair had 
never visited Moscow or found baptism in the 
sulphur of Smolensk, still carried the dear 
cockade. It was long since they met, and she 
yearned to see him again in life— 
“But he was with the emperor, 
Beside the blue Moselle.” 


Could he live or die in a nobler cause? 
Marguerite’s treasures were very simple, and 
all the dearer for that. She had the accus- 
tomed lock of hair “ that lovers use,” in ex- 
change for her own that had made the pil 
grimage of Russia. She had tokens that 
spoke of war, but none earlier than the days 
when her lover marched through Poland, to- 
wards the conquering campaign of Moscow— 
for that was a conquering campaign. She 
had letters which daguerreotyped the army— 
one, especially, in which she could hear the 
bugles, when it formed on the right bank of 
the Niemen. But she had a dearer treasure 
than all—yet the nrost simple of all. It was 
a bit of gray cloth that you would not have 
picked up in your path, yet to her a mighty 
talisman. She wore it in her bosom; she 
wept over it, tears of joy and tears of sorrow; 
and at night, when it lay beneath her pillow, 
she heard the bugles of Smolensk and Boro- 
dino, and, amid the music and the cannon, 
saw a figure that thrilled her with veneration, 
as if fora god! Yet this figure, too, was very 
simple. 


“Behold, the little black chapeau, 
And surtout gray he wore!”’ 


Then, too, she saw the great captains of the 
empire: Marmont, with his broad, expressive 
face; Augereau, with his high nose and dark 
brow; Mortier, with his fine-cut lips and 
black mustache; Prince Eugene, with his 
slight figure and youthful face; Davoust, 
with his fierce eyes and commanding bear- 
ing; and Oudinot, with his powerful frame 
and heavy shoulders. All these she saw, and 
many others; yes, for she saw with spirit 
eyes. Now, she beheld them in council; now, 
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leading their troops in attack. Again, she 
saw them in repose, when, the dragon with. 
out slumbering, the dragon within fought his 
battles over in their dreams. Much as she 
adored her lover, she worshipped the empe- 
ror more, and, in common with the peasantry 
of her country, believed that Marshal Ty- 
renne, “ the little man in red,” came to Napo- 
leon’s tent on the eve of each great field, and 
helped him plan the battle. The emperor him- 
self may not have been conscious of this spirit- 
presence; but Marshal Turenne was there! 
He had fallen, but his mission was not ended, 
But if Marguerite loved the Great Captain in 
prosperity, how much deeper her love in his 
adversity. How had her heart yearned to- 
wards him in the disastrous, yet still glorious 
campaign of Germany; how had she rejoiced 
at his successes! How had she wept over 
his reverses! How had she hoped that “the 
little man in red” would inspire, with stil] 
more wonderful conceptions, “the little man 
in gray,” to the confusion of his hydra- 
headed foes! And how near fulfilment her 
hope, let Verken and Dresden answer! 

But the field narrowed. Ask the old citi- 
zens of Champagne what they felt when 
“Cesar and his fortunes” were bounded by 
that small territory, the pathway to Paris? 


“ One evening, just as ’twere to-night, 
I saw him at my cottage door; 
And at his side he wore the sword 
At Lodi that he wore.” 


The country swarmed with Austrians, 
proud of their victories! though for twenty 
years whipped through Europe by the French 
armies, and, at this very time, the vanquished, 
although they did not know it! The Prus- 
sians poured in—* soldiers of Frederic,” who 
had slept a hundred years, priding themselves 
upon the antiquity of their tactics! in the 
face of a newborn system that had covered 
a nation with glory. What an honorable 
thing is a gray-headed idea! La Bonne 
would soon become an island in a flood; 
the hostile waves so permeated the country 
about it. The Prussians came there—oll 
Blucher, on a white horse, with a great gold 
band under the saddle, and a guard around 
him whose faces looked as if they were seek- 
ing a beershop. But the “old drunken hus- 
sar,” as Napoleon named him, had such 4 
rough inspiration that Oudinoc and Mar- 
mont had been driven before him from Ger- 
many, they hardly knew how. Did you ever 
notice, reader, that the thing which you do 
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not wish to see, you are always the most anx- 
ious to look at? So Marguerite looked at 
Blucher—thought how the emperor had 
drubbed him at Jena, Soult at Lubeck, and 
Murat devoured him. And now—why, now 
he was disgorged, for Murat was squeezed 
into a small man. 

The marshal dismounted before Jean Bou- 
fleour’s house, the prettiest place in the vil- 
| Marguerite was a woman, and— 
«Marshal Blucher!”—it sounded like one of 
old Frederic’s drums at the battle of Zord- 
poff. The military element in her nature 
was moved, but the French element rebelled. 
“Marshal Blucher”—this was her Satan. 
Other women are women; but a French- 
woman is a Frenchwoman. France was 
uppermost in Marguerite’s thoughts; but it 
was dressed in a gray coat and a little black 
chapeau. The old Prussian, whose uniform 
looked as if saddled upon him by the In- 
fernal Inquisition, would “have caressed the 
pretty Champagnese, but with Jena and 
Eylau flashing from her eyes, she drew 
haughtily back. The Prussian soldiers 
marched through the town and encamped 
beyond it. Marguerite was almost angry 
with herself for not hating them more than 
she did; but the sight of horses that had gal- 
loped through many a battle, of cannon that 
had spoken on many a field, and of “men 
who for a fantasy and trick of fame go to 
their graves like beds,” confused and hum- 
bled her by self-comparison. Had her eyes 
been lightning, the march of the Prussians 
would have ended finally at the little village 
of La Bonne. 

Blucher and his suite established quarters 
in Jean Boufleour’s house, and the Cham- 
pagnese found that his own presence could 
be dispensed with. There was evidently a 
wish for privacy, as the chambers were 
searched, and the entire family ordered out 
doors, 

“I have been invited to Annette Bou- 
quere’s,” said Marguerite to her mother, 
“and you need not wonder at my absence 
till morning.” 

Slipping from the door, she passed beneath 
a grape arbor that ornamented the cottage, 
then through a low window and into an 
apartment, from which led a door to the 
chambers. In afew moments she was snugly 
ensconced over the bulky head of the old 
Prussian field-marshal. Her own temerity 
startled her; but it was not a time for fear. 
A figure in a gray cloak with a black chap- 
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eau-bras, and eyes that seemed piercing im- 
mensity, filled her soul. She heard the tones 
of Blucher and his generals, and, through an 
aperture in the floor, looked upon the scene. 
Around a table covered with charts of the 
country sat half a dozen fine-looking men, 
while Blucher himself strode to and fro, oc- 
casionally pausing and bringing his stout 
hand down on the map with vengeance. 
Marguerite well knew the German, and not a 
note of its fierce gutturals was lost on her. 
She heard the names of Montmirail, Champ 
Aubert, Chalons —Oudinot, Marmont, Au- 
gereau. Routes were discussed, rivers 
spanned, distances measured; Napoleon to 
be attacked at Chalons! And now came the 
moment to Marguerite! She drew her 
breath quickly. Then calmness returned; 
she had the design, but not the counter- 
plot. 

Napoleon to be attacked, and by an over- 
whelming force of these Northmen! Over 
and over she revolved her confused ideas. It 
must not be. She would fly to Chalons. 
But how pass the Prussian guards that 
hemmed in the village? Impossible! But 
there are those who can pass any guard un- 
seen! Could she escape from her room? 
Yes, but only into the arms of a rude. sol- 
diery. The night wore on, and at last she 
slept. At first her dreams were confused. 
She saw Blucher riding to battle; Bulow 
mustering his division, then sweeping for a 
flank attack. But presently the door of her 
little room opened. She looked wonderingly 
up. A man in red uniform entered. He was 
slight in figure, but his eyes were piercing. 
He saluted the young girl courteously, even 
to the entire displacement of his chapeau- 
bras, then handed her a folded paper. She 
opened and read it. Her eyes kindled with 
enthusiasm, but when she again raised them, 
the officer was gone. So distinct was her 
impresssion, that upon awaking she involun- 
tarily looked downward for the magic note. 
But only a gray darkness reigned in the 
room, and the voices of the Prussians had 
sunk to silence. Yet not a line of the dream- 
land missive escaped her; so excellent are 
the types of impression. 


“Sire,” it said, “I shall be with your maj- 
esty instantly. The forty thousand are on 
the march. The various corps as ordered. 
Blucher unprepared—troops much scattered. 

AUGEREAU,” 
Commandante de 0 armee du Lyon 
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The image of this letter in her brain Mar- 
guerite copied exactly. Her armi felt a ting- 
ling sensation, and she was astonished to per- 
ceive her hand move involuntarily over the 
sheet. The chirography differed totally from 
her own, resembling that of Augereau, 
whose autograph she had seen. Whatever 
power directed her, it was excellent at coun- 
terfeiting. 

Blucher was early astir—a custom with 
hard drinkers—and if the wish to do away 
with a thing be a test of hatred, then the old 
ficld-marshal hated brandy. But Marguerite 
—what was she to do? The field-marshal 
must have the letter—her woman's sagacity 
told her that—yet how convey it. She might 
yield herself a prisoner, and suffer it to be 
found on her person; but, for this very 
reason, would not the Prussian suspect a 
fraud? She stepped softly about the room— 
for no one can think and sit motionless. 


“ Our indiscretions sometimes serve us well, 
When our deep plots do pall.” 


She had forgotten the window—it was too 
late! The face of a German sentry turned 
full upon her, and a voice demanded: 

“ Sic shepen das volken der hausen? ” 

The door below opened, and Blucher’s 
flushed countenance appeared in it, with Bu- 
low’s sandy mustache, just over the marshal’s 
shoulder, like an epaulet. “This is the hid- 
ing-place, eh?” and up the old hussar thun- 
dered. His indignation was great. How he 
spluttered German! and Marguerite felt a 
thin line of brandy breath cross her percep- 
tions, like a sea-mist driven by a strong wind. 
In a few moments she stood before the ingni- 
sition of Blucher and his staff—abashed, con- 
fused, but gradually growing defiant. Had 
she heard the plans of the generals? “ Yes.” 
Had she intended so to do? “Yes.” Was 
she aware of the penalty attached? “Yes.” 
And that was—* Death.” Who had insti- 
gated her to an act so heinous? “France.” 
Had she any friend in the army? “ Yes.” 
His name? “Napoleon, the conqueror of 
Prussia,” she said, with her eyes* involunta- 
rily upon a voltigeur’s coat, hung carelessly 
by the wall. It was that of Achille, her 
brother, who, wounded in a late battle, was 


‘now on furlough, and had escaped without 


his coat,on the appearance of the enemy. 
Blucher saw the direction of her glance, and 
his own following it, took in the hated re- 
minder of his hundred mortifications. He 
struck it contemptuously with his baton. It 


fell from its place, and as it did so, a bit of 
fulded paper came out upon the floor. Mar. 
guerite started, thrust her hand in her dress, 
and looked around in amazement. Gone! 
surely gone! yet how came it hither? For 
she could not mistake the paper. Blucher 
snatched it with his broad hand. He de. 
voured the contents with fury reddening his 
hard fave,as it came to help the brandy. 
There was not room enough for the broad- 
shouldered Prussians to crowd about him and 
read; buat they stood on tiptoe and peered 
over, or bent and peered under, as well as 
their uniform would permit. Yet to Mar. 
guerite’s quickened apprehension, there was 
in the group another form. They saw it not 
—but it was Marshal Turenne! 

“Whose coat is that?” demanded Blucher. 

“ My brother's.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“TI know not.” 

“Why did he leave his coat upon the wall, 
with so important a despatch ?” 

“ He was surprised on the appgoach of your 
cavalry.” 

“And fled to the emperor?” 

“T presume so.” 

“A trusty messenger, I must say!” 

Poor Achille Boufleours would evidently 
have stood a small chance for promotion with 
the old Prussian disciplinarian, upon whom 
civilization sat as stiffly as his gold-starred 
coat, and with whom savage ferocity was a 
natural consequence. Marguerite read in the 
eyes of the marshal the spirit of her own 
fate, but not the letter of his order to that 
effect. Death was terrible, but she felt that 
she could meet it bravely, even from the 
hands of this drunken old Prussian. But de- 
spite the terrors of her position, wonder pre- 
dominated. How could the letter, so snugly 
hidden in her bosom, have dropped from 
Achille’s coat? Her mind became gradually 
lost in musing on this, till she retained not 
sufficient self-consciousness to wonder why 
she felt no fear. Then, almost as a thought 
from the state of preexistence might flash 
across the mind, came the sudden recollec- 
tion. She had slept after writing, and her 
dream grew into life before her.. “ The little 
man in red” was the guiding figure. She 
had followed him down the stairway; she had 
crossed the apartment in his footsteps; she 
had looked upon. the sleeping marshal and his 
generals, as he too looked; and at his ges- 
ture she had clapped the paper into the vol- 
tigeur coat. 
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“© Little Man in Red!” she cried; “ why 
could you not have warned the emperor? 
My life is forfeit, and no good has resulted!” 

The reverie was broken by Biucher. “ She 
shall be whipped at the stake!” he vocifer- 
ated; “death is too good for her, the Cham- 
pagnese vixen!” 

First of all, orders were transmitted to the 
several commanders to concentrate their 
forces by retreating upon a given point. The 
troops under Blucher’s immediate command 
greatly outnumbered the force of Napoleon, 
and would have been able to crush it; but 
he fancied Augereau to be close at hand, and 
his advantage was yielded to this error. His 
army prepared for retreat. 

Meantime a form of court martial was 
held, and Marguerite Boufleours condemned 
as a spy to be whipped at a gun carriage—the 
brutal old ruffian giving vent to his feelings in 
the most insulting language. The sentence, 
wholly unexpected by Marguerite, over- 
whelmed her with horror. She implored that 
she might be shot. But no; Blucher was ac- 
customed to dispense bullets, but this sort of 
thing had lost.its novelty, and he rejoiced at 
the opportunity of whipping a Champagnese 
jade. The upper portion of her dress was 
removed, though something of decorum was 
observed in the operation, and she was bound 
toa cannon wheel. ~“ The marshal and many 
of his officers gathered around; for this was 
not the luxury of every day, and might not 
be again enjoyed. Mental suffering is fre- 
quently so confounding as to destroy itself, 
and Marguerite was calmer than her perse- 
cutors. A remarkable sensation pervaded 
her brain. An impression of a man in time- 
worn uniform, standing at her side, filled her 
spiritual sense. She was led to the cannon- 
wheel, yet the hideous preparations of the 
place were almost lost upon her. Her fair 
head was erect; all before and around her 
pointed to the certainty of her doom; yet the 
figure in red uniform whispered, “It shall 
not be!” 

An automaton from the machine called an 
army, lifted the cord to bind her. There was 
ajar beneath her. feet; a long, rolling sound 
of cannon in the distance. She started like 
some beautiful wild creature of the forest, 
pursued by enemies and scenting the ap- 
proach of its tribe. Blucher sprang upon the 
cannon to listen, Again and again came the 
deep concussion. The marshal leaped from 
his elevation, shouting in excited tones to his 
staff. In every direction flew the officers, 
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searce half understanding the orders to be 
given. There could be but one solution to 
the mystery of the cannonade. The emperor 
was aivancing, and doubliess supported by 
Augerean. The Prussian force could have de- 
fied Napoleon alone, but the addition of his 
subordinate was terrifying. Already the 
French was engaged with the advanced 
posts, and the Prussian light troops came fly- 
ing disordered. 

Blucher was in the saddle forming a rear 
guard to cover his retreat. All along the line 
his cannon thundered, and the cavalry made 
sweeping charges to check the French ad- 
vance; but, led by Napoleon in person, they 
came steadily on. Attention had been in- 
stantly distracted from Marguerite. Even 
the cannon beside which she stood, had been 
wheeled fiercely away by a score of bearded 
Prussians. Dense smoke covered the field, 
and under its black curtain the cavalry swept 
to and fro with thundering hoofs. The Prus- 
sian columns were in full retreat, and Napo- 
leon pushed them with his accustomed vigor. 
Field-Marchal Blucher was a brave man, but 
the tide was roaring against him, and he 
could not stay it. With Marguerite, all was 
wonder and astonishment. How had the em- 
peror so suddenly appeared upon the scene, 
when she had imagined him in his camp at 
Chalons? Little she knew of the story; but 
the soldiers could hare told it: 


“ For in the night unseen a single warrior, 
In sombre harness mailed, 
Dreaded by man, and surnamed The De- 
stroyer, 
The rampart wall had scaled—” 


and Napoleon knew that the timé to strike 
had come—nor was he wont to strike in vain. 
The young girl scanned the storm of pursu- 
ing waves, as if hoping for some object to be 
thrown to the top of a blue billow—perhaps 
the helmet of a dashing chasseur, the green 
coat and streaming “ horse-tail ”—perhaps for 
some figure less imposing; and still further, 
though hardly conscious of the thought, per- 
haps for a less tangible shape. Every thought 
was realized in an instant, for, through the 
battle smoke and the cannon’s roar, she saw & 
chasseur, but not always a chasseur to her, 
fiercely bearing down on the enemy in a 
squadron of the Young Guard, while close 
beside the soldier came a figure in a gray 
coat and. black chapeau-bras. O, how her 
heart leaped up! “ Napoleon, Nanoleon. the 
Great!” she cried, with a gush of feeling that 
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surprised herself; and a woman’s voice, ring- 
ing out in the shock of battle, seemed a 
strange and startling thing. But what else 
did she behold? Plainly as she saw the em- 
peror himself, she saw riding beside him an 
officer in red; and no more she wondered 
that the “ Little Corporal ” was inspired. She 
read the secret of his astonishing victories. 
The emperor turned at her voice, and 
reined up his horse. Years later, when Mar- 


guerite Boufleours had become an aged dame, 
how often she answered the inquiries of the 
ardent villagers— 
“ He spoke to you! indeed, granddame! 
He spoke to you!” 

_“ Yes, my children,” she would reply, “he 
spoke to me, and I had no words to answer; 
but the little bit of gray cloth that I carried 
in my heart, answered for me. For the 
cloth—this that you see—I had then.” 


O golden days! thou com’st to cheer 
With thy glad smile th’ autumnal year; 
Ere Winter, crowned, asserts his sway, 
Assume soft Summer’s lingering ray. 


How rich and mellow are thy charms— 
That golden haze, that o’er the farms, 
The quiet vale, the sleepy hills, 

Our sight with rapturous beauty fills! 


Like Indian maid, of nut-brown hue, 
Who, lingering, looks once more to view 
The ancient land her fathers trod, 

Where now the white man turns the sod,— 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY HENRY HARRISON GOODRICH. 


And, with a sweet yet sadlike mien, 
Ere she departs, each native scene 
Reviews, laments the fatal hour 
‘When white men claimed God’s ancient dower: 


So dost thou, Indian Summer, come 

To gild once more our Northegm home, 
And mourn with sadness o’er each scene, 
Pale Autumn’s leaves, her withered green, 


Ere Winter rude, with frosty crown, 
The leafy realms shall scatter down, 
And he, with jewelled brow, shall stand 
Lone monarch of our wintry land. 


ONE summer evening in July last, I sat on 
the broad stone steps by my grandfather's 
west door. It was a side door leading into 
the garden, though a small grass patch and a 
picket fence, with a gate fastened by a weight 
hung on a rope, lay between. My grand- 
father was past eighty; his eye was dim, his 
hearing dulled, his step short and feeble, but, 
as his communication with the world around 
him became less complete, his power of 
thought and expression seemed to increase; 
all memories of his early life came back with 
such clearness, as to make them appear like 
events of yesterday, He sat as usual this 
evening just within the door in his armed 
rocking-chair, looking out over “the plain” 
to the steep and picturesque, though not 
lofty ridge of hills beyond. My eyes followed 
the direction of his, and I fell to measuring, 


MY GRANDFATHER’S FIRST PRAYER. 


BY MYRA C. GREENLEAF. 


mentally, the air line to the top of the high- 
est peak. 

“ Grandfather, how far is it to the top of 
the peak, air line, I mean?” 

“As near a mile as anything.” 

“T should think it was more than a mile.” 

“ Maybe, but neighbor Eaton and I, we've 
always called it a mile, since one night more 
than fifty years ago.” 

“ What makes you remember that night?” 

“T would not like to be the man who could 
forget it. I'll tell you the story; then you may 
judge for yourself, child.” 

The good old man always addressed us all 
as children, though I, with two or three other 
grandchildren, had nearly reached the half- 
way house, between the cradle and three- 
score years and ten. 

“It was a terrible winter that. Snow- 
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storm after snow-storm, high winds every few 
days, so that we had enough to do, neighbor 
Eaton and I, to take care of our cattle, keep 
warm, and keep the paths open. Toward the 
last of February, we had another terrible 
storm. The snow was over the doors and 
windows here on the west side of the 
house, and round on the north side, it was 
piled high above the eaves. Of a Saturday 
morning it cleared off bright, but terrible 
cold, terrible cold. I worked pretty much all 
day shovelling, and was tired enough come 
night; so after I had toasted my feet, and 
sipped my mug of cider, as it was about eight 
o'clock, I told your grandmother I would go 
out and take a look at the cattle and go to 
bed. 

“T found them all right, and was standing 
just outside the door here a minute, thinking 
about the scattering of snow like wool, for 
the moon was full, and there was scarce a 
speck of anything that was not white to be 
seen, and the stumps all through the clear- 
ings looked like great sheep. Well, I stopped 
on the doorsteps to look a minute, when I 
heard ‘help! help! in a woman’s voice that 
sounded as if it really came from the moon. 
You must know I listened then. In a mo- 
ment I heard it again, ‘help! help! Just 
then, your grandmother opened the door and 
began to speak, but I hushed her, and told 
her to listen. Almost immediately we heard 
the cry for the third time, ‘help! help? 

“What's that, Polly ?” says I. 

“‘A woman calling for help. It must be 
from “ Thieves’ Hole,” said she, ‘and you 
must go and get Eaton and find out what it 
means.’ 

“T knew she was right, and I did not for a 
moment think to do anything else, but I felt 


sick at heart, and as weak as a woman, when. 


I thought of the snow, how steep the hill 
was and what a lot of settlers there were 
there. So I put on my snow-shoes and went 
down to neighbor Eaton’s. 

“At first I could not make them believe I 
had heard anything, but when I said Polly 
heard it too, they concluded I was right, and 
Eaton began to get ready. 

“You see there were only we ‘two families 
here on the plain, Hobart’s down by the 
falls, and Emery’s up by the Jake, so no use 
trying to get anybody else to go with us, and 
Wwe set out.” 

“But, grandfather, what was ‘ Thieves’ 
Hole?” I asked. 


“Over beyond the crest of that line of 
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hills, a valley dips down, about half the 
height of the hill from the plain lure, then 
rises up to a greater height beyond. It ‘js all 
shut in by hills on the north, east and west, 
but there is a tolerably gentle slope away to 
the southwest, leading to Handford. A few 
years after this settlement was begun, a nest 
of English thieves broke ground there. We 
always thought the government must have 
winked at their getting off, or they could not 
have done it with so many women and chil- 
dren. I don’t think there was much family 
and marrying among them. They lived 
pretty much like brutes. At first we all 
joined and helped them get up their log- 
houses, but we found out soon enough what 
a lot they were, and let them alone. The hill 
is so steep this way, they always chose the 
longer road when they wanted anything at 
Handford, which was clearly our gain and 
the loss of those on the other road; for al- 
most always if any of the lot passed, some- 
thing was missed. 

“Well, Eaton and I started. Your grand- 
mother had stuffed my pockets with all the 
medicines and bandages they would hold, and 
Eaton was likewise loaded with provisions of 
one sort and another. 

“So we set off. It was a hard pull up the 
hill. I led the way, and steered for the very 
point that the scream had come from. 

“ When we got to the top of the hill and 
looked round a little, sure enough there were 
the prints of snow-shoes, but other strange 
marks beside. I could not puzzle them out, 
but Eaton said in a minute, the woman fell 
down every few steps. Then I could see it 
just as plain as could be. We did not think 
about being tired after that, but we had not 
got more than halfway down to the huts— 
they were all close together—when we came 
upon her, lying in the snow. She was al- 
most dead, but as soon as we spoke she 
wscreeched out, ‘Stand off! Don’t touch me, 
or you're dead men? 

“We did not know what she meant at 
first, but she went on, ‘I’m most dead with 
small-pox. We've all of us got it, and half 
of us are dead, I dun’no but we'll all be off 
*fore morning.’ 

“After thinking and consulting a little, we 
pulled off our outer coats and tied the sleeves 
together, then spread them on the snow be- 
side the woman, and she managed tg roll on 
them, then we took hold of the corners, and 
earried her down. 

* Child, child, you can’t imagine the hor- 
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rors those three log-huts contained. Twenty- 
eight souls there were, all told, and seventeen 
of them lay dead of the small-pox, and all 
the rest horribly sick. The woman whom 
we had brought in died almost as soon as she 
was within the walls. There was one young 
man who had sense enough left to. tell how 
it had come about. An old companion in 
England bad come over, and had found them 
out, ‘for safety,’ he said, and after being 
among them three days sickened and died. 
Cash, their leader, would not let them go for 
help, for it was better for Gill to die in bed 
than hang; then they were all taken down. 
Cash would not‘let anybody stir, saying they 
would all die and rot together, but he had 
just died; then the woman, who seemed to 
be the strongest, went out and called to us. 

“Eaton and I went outside and sat down 
in the snow to talk it over. We arranged 
that he should go back at once and speak to 
our wives, then go to Hobart’s and arrange 
to have him come up to the top of the hill 
every day, and we would go within speaking 
distance, and tell him what was wanted. 

“So he pulled on the coat the woman had 
lain in, saying, ‘it don’t matter much now,’ 
and started off. 

“T began pulling the dead bodies out of the 
huts, and dreadful work it was, breathing my 
own death every moment. Before Eaton got 
back, I had cleared one hut entirely, and had 
all the sick ones in the other two. 

“We did all we could for them. The see- 
ond day a doctor got there, but he said the 
moment he looked at them, they could not 
one of them live. And so it proved. Before 
the third day drew to a close, they were all 
gone. We had been burying them as fast as 
we could, but the snow was so deep it was 
slow work, 

“Think of it, child, twenty-eight young 
and middle-aged souls cut off at a blow! I 
began to think, after all the work was done, 
and we had some leisure, that it was the very 
finger of God that had touched them. 
Though they had escaped justice in their 
‘own land, still he would not let them pollute 
this new one. 

“For twenty miles around in every diree- 
tion, there were none but honest, hard-work- 
ing, law-abiding folks. We had built school- 
houses almost as soon as our own. Then old 
Dr. Barton used to come round first to one 
settlement and then to another, and give us 
a lecture Wednesday afternoon, and he had 
a young man studying divinity with him, who 
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would soon begin to make the same circuit on 
Sundays. 

“ Weremembered regretfully our old houses 
in old Massachusetts, and fondly hoped to 
see something like them, in good time, here 
among the hills of Vermont. Thank God, I 
have lived to see my hopes fulfilled. Look at 
the church, look at the two large school- 
houses, look at the academy, and the frame 
of the library is going up. I shall have sight 
enough to read one book from its shelves.” 

“ But, grandfather, what happened to you 
and neighbor Eaton ?” 

“Hobart found a man to nurse us when 
our time came, and we got through as well as 
anybody could, During our convalescence, 
the nurse had filled the huts up pretty well 
with the driest wood he could find, and when 
the doctor said we might go home next day, 
Hobart brought us up fresh clothes, and when 
we were ready to start, we set them all a-fire, 
I had never knelt down and prayed in my 
life; but when w®@ were at the top of the hill, 
and, looking one way, I saw three towers 
of yellow flame running up into columns of 
black smoke, and looking the other way, the 
slender thread of smoke blue, almost, as the 
heavens above, rising from my own hearth- 
stone, where the sweetest woman God ever 
made was waiting and praying for me, I fell 
down on my knees and thanked God for my 
life, and promised to make it my first object 
in the future to love and serve him as my 
wife did. 

“The winter had broken. There had been 
no storms since we left home, and every day 
the snow had softened and frozen at night, 
so that it was quite solid, bearing us on our 
snow-shoes very easily. 

“But what a face Polly’s was. She said 
she had been well, but she could not sleep, so 


‘she had sewed and spun, almost all of every 


night. I found afterwards that all this work 
had been for me. ‘She knew God would 
spare me,’ she said; but she could not sleep 
when I was up there, and it made it easier to 
be doing for me. 

“Soon the spring came on, the snows 
melted, the grass sprang up afresh, and with 
the first blossoms, your mother, child, drew 
her first breath.” 

The day after this recital, I climbed the 
hill, and found three rude heaps of stones in 
the lonely valley that once had been “ Thieves’ 
Hole.” They were the fallen chimneys of the 
three huts which had perished the night that 


my grandfather first knelt in prayer. 
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By my hearthstone’s cheery light 
Sat I far into the night, 
Dreaming, dreaming! 
And the embers glowing bright, 
Pictured to my gaze that night 
Pictures, teeming 
With the visions of far distant years. 


How those vivid dreams recall 

Childhood's happy memories all— 
Memories golden. 

Yet their fleetness doth appall. 

Ah! too soon they vanish all; 
Memories olden 

Mingle now among those distant years. 


Yes, these embers by my side 
Limn her now my long-lost bride, 
Dearest ever. 
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Faithful love whate’er betide, 
Only death our lives divide; 
Forgotten never! 
Through the dim aisles of departed years. 


Passed—and now my mother’s face— 
Sainted mother!—takes its place, 
Ever revered; 
Glowing with a holy grace 
The fire’s light cannot efface, 
Have disappeared 
These pictured dreams. Ah me! these tears. 


Sadness have those embers brought, 

In the pictures they have wrought! 
Gazing weary. 

Ember pictures—are they nought, 

When with saddest fancies fraught, 
Fancies dreary? 


Hasten, then, these few remaining years. 


My first voyage to the Pacific was in an an- 
cient and venerable craft called the Titania, 
as great a misnomer perhaps, as could be 
found “in a day’s sail;” as it would have sur- 
passed the imaginative powers of even the 
immortal bard himself to discover anything 
either regal or fairy-like about her. We fell 
in with whales in vast numbers off Banks’s 
Peninsula, on the southeast coast of New 
Zealand, a ground seldom visited by whale- 
men at that time. We had taken “a good 
cut” of oil, having the chance all to our- 
selves, and, though we experienced much 
heavy weather there, we were determined to 
hang on and finish out the season. But, re- 
turning to the ship late one day from a long 
chase of whales, we discovered, on trying the 
pumps, that she had started a bad leak, and 
our suspicions at once pointed to the probable 
source of it. She had been in the timber 
trade for many years, previous to being 
bought for a whaler, and had a large port in 
her bow, below the lower deck. This, of 
eourse, had been planked over permanently, 
and caulked tight, when fitted for her present 
business, and the port was also partially cov- 
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ered by the sheathing and copper. She had 
been tight, or very nearly so, up to the time 
spoken of and had made two Pacific voyages, 
always proving a lucky ship, notwithstanding 
the ironical character of her name. We sus- 
pected some weakness about this detached 
planking, and on investigating in the fore 
peak, we were satisfied that our fears were 
well founded, as we could hear the water 
gushing in there, and running down behind 
the ceiling. Nothing could be done till we 
could make harbor, and sail was made at 
once to run off the ground. The wind head 
ing us off, we were unable to fetch into Pigeon 
Bay or Akaroa, so we stood to the north- 
ward, approaching the coast on a converging’ 
line, the leak increasing and the pumps in 
operation night and day. 

We kept the land well aboard, but as the 
weather was unfavorable for observations, we 
had no means of knowing our precise lati- 
tude. We must have been not far from the 
mouth of Cook’s Straits, however, when we 
saw what appeared to be a small haven, 
formed by a slight indentation in the coast, 
and a small island abreast of the opening. A 
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boat was sent in to reconnoitre, and sound 
with the hand-lead, and we soon had the sat- 
isfaction to see her waif set, the signal 
agreed upon as a favorable report. We stood 
in with the ship, entering on the south side 
of the small island, while our boat pulled on 
and made the circuit of it, ascertaining that 
both passages were practicable for a ship, 
though that by which we had entered was 
the best and widest. We let go our anchor 
in eight fathoms, nearly in the centre of the 
bay or basin, where no wind could make the 
least impression upon us except from the 
southeast, and that was broken by the island 
sufficiently to make the anchorage a safe one 
for our purposes. So smooth a harbor seemed 
avery godsend to us, under the circumstan- 
ces, and two or three days would complete 
our repairs, and see us headed back for our 
whaling ground. 

The haven was small, the land being not 
more than a quarter of a mile distant from 
us in any direction, The shores were well 
wooded, but no signs of human beings were 
discernible. We were rejoiced at this fact, 
for the New Zealanders were not to be 
trusted, with a single ship placed at their 
mercy in an out-of-the-way spot like this; 
and we hoped to finish our work and get to 
sea, before any native scout should inform his 
tribe of our presence. It was late on Satur- 
day when we came ‘to, and, after furling the 
sails, and making all snug, we pumped her out 
dry, and set an anchor watch of one man, so 
as to give us as much rest as possible. Not- 
withstanding the fatiguing labor at the 
pumps for three days past, we could not 
afford to rest all day Sunday, and were 
turned to at daylight to trim the ship by the 
stern, so as to bring the port as high out of 
water as possible before commencing to strip 
it to examine for the leak. This work occu- 
pied the greater part of the day, so that the 
captain decided not to commence opening 
the bows until morning, as we could probably 
finish it and have everything tight again in a 
day, and so avoid any risk of having it open 
during the night, in case of a strong breeze 
springing up. 

We knocked off work, therefore, at an early 
hour, and the mate calling for his boat’s 
crew, of whom I was one, we started off on 
an expedition of discovery round the bay. 
We met with nothing worthy of note in mak- 


ing the whole circuit of it. The trees grew 


so near the water that there was scarcely 
more than beach enough to haul the boat up 
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her length above high water mark, and the 
circular or slightly elliptical form of the 
shore was unbroken by any inlet orriver. In 
one place the land was comparatively low, 
the hills rising gradually inland, and not so 
thickly timbered as the more abrupt ones 
elsewhere. The mate and his boatsteerer, 
both well armed, reconnoitered a short dis- 
tance up this partial clearing. They came 
upon a small canoe turned bottom up under 
the trees, and carefully covered with bark 
and boughs, which had evidently lain for a 
considerable time undisturbed. They re- 
turned to the boat without having seen any 
trace of human habitation, and we pushed 
off for the small island that formed the shel- 
ter of the anchorage on the seaward side. 
We pulled round it, landing in two or three 
places, finding it also wooded, but not thickly, 
and meeting with no signs of either dwelling- 
place or temporary encampment. 

On the north side of the island, at a point 
not visible from the anthorage, we found a 
mud-bank abounding in “ pippies,” as they 
are called in New Zealand, a shell-fish like 
our hard clams or quahaug, being in fact, 
nearly the same thing. This was a windfall 
for us, though as the tide was half-flood, and 
rising fast, we could get but few of them, but 
promised ourselves a boat-load at the night 
ebb. It rained hard, however, in the night, 
and we did not go. It cleared again in the 
morning, and all hands turned to with a will 
to stop our leak. 

We found, on examination, that one of the 
plank-ends had started adrift, and further- 
more, that our wood was much decayed about 
the butts, where we attempted to caulk. It 
would be necessary to tear out nearly the 
whole of it and replace it by new planks. 
We worked all day, but had still two planks 
to put in, when night overtook us. The rest 
were all in and caulked, and these two were 
cut and prepared, so that an hour or two in 
the morning would finish the job. The 
watch was set as usual, everything quiet, in- 
deed the silence of the grave seemed to reign 
around us. The mate asked us if we were 
ready to go at midnight to the mud-bank, as 
the tide would serve us about that hour, and 
we could dig all we wanted. Of course we 
were on hand for the cruise, our mouths 
watering for the “pippies,” and we shoved 
off at about eleven o’clock, leaving Old Gibson, 
who had the anchor watch at that hour, 
singing a song to keep himself awake, his 
voice echoing all round the concave of the 
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hill-sides, for we had become so accustomed 
to the solitude of the place, that we had 
passed from alarm to extreme security, and 
had almost ceased to think of the possibility 
of a visit from human beings while in this se- 
cluded basin. We continued hearing the 
echoes till we had pulled round the point 
which hid the ship from view. The sounds 
then became very faint, and soon we had 
drawn entirely out of hearing as well as sight 
of the Titania. 

We found the tide nearly out when we 
reached the place where the quahaugs were 
bedded, but not wishing to strain our boat by 
throwing much weight into her while ground- 
ed on the flat, we pushed her off and an- 
chored her where she would float. Collecting 
the shell-fish in buckets, and lugging them to 
the boat occupied considerable time, and it 
was probably one o’clock before we got as 
many inte her as it was prudent to carry. 
We then sat down to rest a while, for we 
were in no particular hurry about going on 
board. We found we had loaded her as deep 
as she would swim, for she was almost gun- 
wales-to when our own weight was added to 


that of the pippies. It would be nice work. 


to keep her balanced, so as not to ship water; 
but rather than throw away any of the cargo, 
we took the paddles instead of the oars, and 
thus jogged carefully along, moving very slowly 
through the water. 

We had made about half the distance to 
the point where our ship would again be in 
view, when the report of a musket broke 
upon the stillness of the night. The sound 
was smothered by the intervening bluff of 
land, but there was no mistaking its character, 
and the echoes from the hills at the north 
end of the bay came back to our ears more 
distinetly than the report itself. It could 
scarcely mean anything else at that hour of 
the night than a signal of alarm, though none 
had been agreed upon, it seems, so perfectly 
were we all lulled into security. The mate 
was puzzled, for it might be simply to notify 
us that the captain thought we had stayed 
long enough, and wished to hasten our re- 
turn. He was not long in doubt, however, 
for a minute or two later, two-reports in 


quick succession, not so loud as the first, were 
heard. 


“That’s my revolver!’ said Mr. Archer, 
now thoroughly roused. “There’s trouble 
there, and here we are, helpless as a log! 
Overboard with the pippies! Tumble them 
over, boys, and clear the boat!” 


Over they went, back to their muddy bed, 
much faster than they had been collected, 
the mate encouraging us, both by words and 
example; and as soon as the boat was par- 
tially lightened, we began to pull some of the 
oars, the rest of us still continuing to throw 
cargo overboard while the mate pulled out 
his gun, which he always carried under the 
sternsheets, and looked to the condition of 
it, to have it ready for an emergency. As 
we drew out by the point, a terrible yell rang 
in our ears from many voices at once. The 
echoes repeated it back and forth across the 
harbor; it died away, and all was still as the 
grave again. 

“Heave up!” said Mr. Archer, in a low 
tone. “ Lie still where we are. It’s all over, 
and those devils have got the ship! That 
was their howl for victory, and now they'll 
be quiet. Our poor shipmates! they are 
probably all killed —taken by surprise! O, 
blind! blind! we have all been, to be taken 
off our guard in this way. Well, I’ll take my 
share of the blame home, for I deserve as 
much as any one.” 

We all sat waiting in blank astonishment 
and dismay for the next word from him. 
None of us spoke, for we seemed, for the time 
being, bereft of the power. We had confi- 
dence in Mr. Archer, who was a bold and 
resolute young man, with excellent judgment 
for his years. He was silent for a minute or 
two, and then appeared to have made up his 
mind. 

“Take the paddles quietly,” said he, “and 
paddle back again in range of the land.” 

He laid the boat’s head round at the same 
time without the slightest noise, and steered 
in for the low rocky beach on the north side 
of the point. 

“ Jump out, now, all of you,” said he, “and 
make the boat fast. She can’t be seen where 
she is, and we can reconnoitre from the 
point here without being seen ourselves. 
Come here now, all of us, close together, and 
we can keep our eyes on the ship, and con- 
sult at the same time.” 

“Do you really think the natives have got 
the ship?” asked the boatsteerer. 

“Tm sure of it,” said Mr. Archer, who was 
now, outwardly at least, as cool as he would 
have been about his ordinary duties. “That 
was their: yell of victory that we heard. I 
know these New Zealanders; they wont 
waste any more breath at present, but we 
shall see something else to convince us, soon. 
It’s useless to show ourselves, or attempt any- 
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thing now. But perhaps something may turn 
up between now and daylight, and if not, 
Wwe may as well start and pull out of the har- 
bor. We may fall in with a ship, or land in 
some better place, but, at all events, I've no 
mind to give myself up to these cannibals, 


See, now, there’s a canoe shoving off from 
her. And there’s another. You see how 
slow they move? They are loaded with 
coils of line probably. They are paddling 
right in for the clearing where the land is 
lowest. That’s where they intend to beach 
her, but I shouldn’t suppose they would be- 
gin now, for they can’t have her well up be- 
fore flood tide, which will be after daylight.” 

At this moment a light flared up on board 
the ship. It swayed and flickered a moment, 
and then burned up brightly, casting a lurid 
glare on the waters of the bay for a consider- 
able distance round the ship. We had now 


a clear and distinct view of the canoes, as 
they passed to and fro, streaming their line 
to the shore. The light was on the top of 
the tryworks, and we could now make out 
that they had something burning in what 
seemed to be a small iron pot. 

“That’s our pitch pot, that we were using 
to-day; they've set it going, and are feeding it 
with scraps, I suppose. I don’t know why 
they should make that bonfire, but it may be 
& signal to another party on shore somewhere. 
At all events, it answers our purpose, for we 
can now see everything that they do, with- 
out being seen ourselves,” continued Mr. 
Archer. 

We could see the dusky figures moving 
about the decks glancing in the firelight, 
their orders seeming to come from a tall 
chief who had taken his stand between the 
knight-heads. But it was astonishing to us 
all how quietly everything was done, contrary 
to the usual manner of savages. We heard 
no shouting or outcries, and only occasionally 
a low, guttural word was spoken by the 
chief, which immediately produced its effect. 
In the profound stillness the blows of the axe 
upon the cable were distinctly heard, for 
our ship, like most other whalers at that pe- 
riod, carried one cable of hemp and one chain, 
and was, in this case, riding by the hempen 
one, We could also hear their hauling line 
splash in the water, as they were gathering 
in the slack; and had a fair opportunity to 
count them, now that they were strung out 
fore and aft the deck. There were only forty 
of them besides the chief, and only three 
canoes were to be seen among them, and we 
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decided that this was all they had. Under 
the impulse of the line and forty pairs of nery- 
ous arms, the ship began to forge slowly 
across the basin, heading directly in for the 
clearing or defile before mentioned. No 
shouting or other noises were heard; they 


hauled in silence but vigorously, and as it 
appeared, the pulls were made in admirable 
concert.’ Soon she increased her rate of 
movement, shooting faster and faster, till 
she brought up all standing in a mud 
bank. A stout rope, apparently a cutting 
fall, was then carried out and attached to 
a tree on shore, and hauled taut inboard, 
and no more could be done till the rise of the 
tide. 

All this time the fire was kept burning 
brightly in the pitch pot on the caboose 
cover, some of the savages feeding and reviv- 
ing it, every few minutes, But objects on 


board were not to be seen so distinctly now 
from our stand on the point, by reason of the 
ship having doubled her distance from us; 
for she was now nearly at the middle of the 
head of the bay, and distant full half a 
mile. There was no fear of their seeing us, 
or our boat, now. 

“It may be,” said Mr. Archer, “ that they 
know nothing about the absence of the boat, 
and think they have disposed of all the men. 
If so, all the better for us; for we may have 
a chance for a surprise before morning. We 
have at least three good hours before day- 
light, and those the best hours in the twenty- 
four, to catch them napping. See, they, are 
going ashore now! a part of them at any 
rate.” 

Two canoes full of men shoved ashore as 
he spoke, and the dusky figures disappeared 
among the trees as soon as the canoes were 
hauled on the beach above the reach of the 
tide. As well as we could count them, there 
were twenty in the canoes; about half their 
force. 

“So much the better for us,” said Mr. 
Archer. “Now if these other. pirates on 
board will only give way to drowsiness, I 
think the Titania will change hands again 
before daylight. Forty men is probably their 
whole force, and they have only three ca- 
noes. See, the third one is towing astern of 
the ship yet.” 

For some time we continued to wateh the 
savages on deck moving about, but the num- 
ber of them gradually diminished, as one 
after another went below. There was no fear 
of their sleeping on deck, while they could 
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find good quarters below, for the weather was 
quite cool, it being the winter season. They 
were ready to rest from their fatigue now, 
and would not be likely to do any more work 
until the top of the tide, which would be at 
about half-past six, or soon after broad day- 


light. 

“It can’t be more than three o’clock now,” 
mused the impatient mate. “They’ve set an 
anchor watch. See! that old scoundrel feed- 

‘ing the fire—he’s left all alone. I believe I 
haven’t seen any one else for the last ten 
minutes. Now, I wish I could get him to 
take a dose of Jaudanum out of the medicine 
chest. There he sits down on the caboose 
cover, and hauls his mat round his shoulders. 
He’s making himself comfortable for a 
snooze. He don’t feed his fire, lately, but I 
suppose they don’t care about keeping it burn- 
ing any longer.” 

For a long time we waited, with our eyes 
fixed anxiously upon the firelight, and the 
single savage now visible near it. He raised 
his head now and then and stared round him ; 
then dropped it again on his breast. He 
seemed to feel perfectly secure, and in this 
very feeling lay our hopes of success; for it 
was plain that he knew nothing of any boat 
having left the ship during the night. We 
judged that the scout who first discovered 
her at the anchorage, must have done so just 
at nightfall, and started off to inform the 
rest, who had arrived after our departure. 
They must be a war party, or detachment 
separated from the rest of their tribe for 
some reason, which would account for the 
smallness of their force, as well as for the 
savage bonfire, as, although this could not be 
seen at a great distance, it might attract the 
attention of another prowling scout. Wheth- 
er the three canoes paddled round by sea, or 
were brought over land, was of course un- 
known. A more probable thing than either 
was, that they had been covered up and 
stored among the trees in the vicinity, like 
the one seen by Mr. Archer. 

The fire grew more and more faint as we 
sat watching it, sometimes flaring up for a 
moment, and bringing out in strong relief the 
figure of the savage, who appeared now to be 
motionless, and then dying away till we 
thought it was gone entirely, as was evident 
it would be erelong for want of fuel. The 
mate now gave his instructions to us in a 
few words, providing for every contingency 
that might arise, and together we walked 
down to the boat, and took our respective 
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places in her in perfect silence. Cautiously 
we dipped our paddles with a strong but si- 
lent stroke, shooting rapidly acioss the bay 
towards the ship, our eyes still fixed upon the 
sleeping savage, who was only seen at inter- 


vals when the remnants of the bonfire flick- 


ered up a little. He appeared not to have 
moved, however, but sat as if frozen in that 
attitude, his arms folded in his mat, and his 
head drooping towards his breast. Before 
we had made two-thirds of the distance, the 
fire made its last flicker and died out entirely. 
This was all in our favor; we needed no 
light by which to find the tired sentinel, if he 
would only remain at his post, which he 
seemed likely to do. We now laid our pad- 
dles carefully into the boat, using only our 
hands as propellers, dipping them with care, 
for we were content to advance but slowly, 


silence being the first and greatest object, 


It was not more than four o'clock, so that 
there was time enough for us to act without 
precipitation, and this was the time, if ever, 
when the savages might be taken by sur- 


prise. 

When within two boat’s lengths of the 
ship’s bow, being in fact close alongside in 
the waist, we ceased even to dip our hands, 
and let her run by the momentum already 
given to her, till the boatsteerer seized the 
lanyard of the staging which was slung 
under the bow-port where we had been at 
work. The warp was hitched round the bob- 
stay, close to the cutwater, and the mate, tak- 
ing the lead, stepped lightly into the staging, 
and from that up to the head rails. In silence 
one after another followed him, till we all 
stood together in the head, and looked in on 
deck. Nota living thing could be seen but 
the savage on the tryworks, whose weary 
head still remained pendent in the same 
position. In on deck we all stepped without 


- @ whisper, or even a loud breath. The mate 


took from the mainstay, near the heel of the 
bowsprit, some pieces of spunyarn which he 
passed to his boatsteerer and his bowman. 
Then seizing a small “ top,” such as is used 
in laying up small-sized ropes, he led the way 
to the tryworks, followed by his two assist- 
ants. A motion of his hand indicated to the 
rest of us that we were to carry out our 
parts of the plan at the same time. 

Mr. Archer, with a bound as light as that 
of a deer, leaped upon the caboose cover, and». 
seized the sentinel tightly by the throat be- — 
fore he had time to come to his senses, As 
his mouth involuntarily flew open, the “top” 
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‘was driven home to the handle and instantly 
secured by its lanyard of spunyarn, making a 
perfect gag, for which purpose, its shape was 
admirably adapted. By the time this was 
done, his hands were also securely bound be- 
hind him by the other two men, and he was 
stretched at his length on the tryworks, the 
whole having been accomplished in perfect 
silence. 

During this time, the rest of us had not 
been idle. The slide of the fore-scuttle was 
drawn over and secured, and passing aft, we 
also fastened the doors of the companiotiway 
leading into the cabin. The hatches were 
barred and bolted, and thus the twenty sava- 
ges were secured below for the present, and 
we had leisure to breathe freely, and to look 
about us. The bodies of our slaughtered 
shipmates still lay as they had fallen, in some 
parts of the deck, but near the cabin gang- 
way lay the second and third mates together, 
and between the foremast and windlass bitt, 
three seamen were stretched side by side. 
These five had evidently been killed below 
and then brought on deck. The captain was 
lying against the mainmast, in a half-sitting 
attitude among the coils of the head-braces, 
his hand still grasping Mr. Archer’s revolver, 
of which we had heard two barrels dis- 
charged. The surprise had not been so com- 
plete, it seemed, but that there had been de- 
tached struggles with individuals, but no 
time had been given for anything like con- 
certed action on the part of the crew. 
Whether any of the assailants had been 
killed or wounded, we had no means of 


‘knowing; but, if so, they had, doubtless, 


been carried ashore in the canoes after the 
ship was hauled aground. We found twelve 
bodies of our comrades, which left six men 
still unaccounted for, the ship’s company hav- 
ing numbered twenty-four, all told. 

But we had little time to dwell upon the 
details of this dreadful sight, or to indulge 
sentimental feelings. The ship was already 
so nearly afloat that a slight effort would 
bring her entirely so; and, as there was a 
light breeze at southwest, we loosed the jib, 
hoping that, by hoisting this, it would exert 
sufficient power to cast her head, her stern 


being already in a good depth of water. I 
was coming in from the jib-boom, after having 


. loosed the sail by the summary process of 


cutting all the turns of the gasket, when I 
was startled at seeing the form of a man 
creeping out at the bow-port, jamming him- 
self through the narrow space left open by | 


the two planks which had not yet been re- 
placed. A moment's reflection satisfied me 
that it was one of our crew who had escaped 
into the hold; and passing into the knight- 
heads, I beckoned to the mate who stood 
near, and pointed my hand without speaking. 
By this time the man was on the staging, 
and climbing into the head, and we were able 
to recognize our negro cook. 

“Any more there?” whispered Mr. Archer, 
as the woolly head rose into view above the 
bows. 

“ Four more, sir,” answered the cook. 

“Tell them to bear a hand and crawl out 
here.” 

There was no need; for by this time an- 
other body had nearly forced its way through 
the narrow exit. They had seen us board the 
ship, of course, though we were on the other 
side of the cutwater, and they dared not hail 
us; but on seeing me go out to loose the jib, 
they rightly judged that we had succeeded in 
getting possession of the ship, and were 
ready for reinforcements. Thus, one by one, 
the five men came up and joined us, and 
with our strength increased to eleven, we felt 
confidence in our ability to hold the ship 
against any attack, if we once got her afloat; 
as well as to take care of our prisoners cooped 
up below. 

A slight rustling over our heads attracted 
all eyes aloft. The, yardarms of the foretop- 
sail were already loosed, and the bunt gasket 
was being gently eased away, till the whole 
sail hung in readiness for sheeting home. A 
man now descended the rigging, and we 
were not long in identifying the colossal fig- 
ure of the boatsteerer, Abraham, a Gay 
Head Indian. He had escaped the massacre, 
and lain concealed in the foretop until he 
saw an opportunity to make himself useful 
by loosing the topsail, though bleeding copi- 
ously from a severe cut in his arm. 

Arms were now collected in readiness for 
use, whaling craft chiefly, for we had only 
one musket in our possession, that which the 
mate always carried in his boat. The critical 
moment had arrived when we were to give 
the alarm by hoisting the jib. We were con- 
fident the ship would swing afloat as soon as 
she felt the power of this immense sheet of 
canvas; but the peculiar sound of the hanks 
working up the stay would be sure to rouse 
both those on shore and under the deck. 
The security of all the hatches was again 
looked to, and men stationed to guard them; 
four men were placed at the jib halyards, and 
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a wave of the mate’s hand gave the signal to 
hoist away. The sail filled as it rose, and 
the groaning of the hanks was answered by a 
yell from the forest; dusky figures swarmed 
to the canoes on the beach, and at the same 
moment, a stir was perceptible under our 
feet, and a rush at the fore-scuttle. 

“Haul aft the jib-sheet!” shouted Mr. 
Archer, seeming to swell with delight, now 
that his tongue was loosed. “There she 
swings her head—all clear! Meet her with 
the helm! Keep her right away for the north 
passage! Haul out the spanker, some of 
you! Brace round the head-yards, and be 
ready to sheet home the topsail !” 

The “ Queen of the Fairies” forged slowly 
out towards the island, with head erect like 
a whale in the act of breaching; but two 
heavy casks of water which had been slung 
over the taffrail were speedily cut adrift, and, 
tosome extent, helped her trim. But more 
we dared not do, until we got the bow-port 
secured. The twenty savages on the beach 
kept up an incessant howling while launch- 
ing their two canoes—howls of baffled rage, 
protracted, and confused, quite unlike their 
one simultaneous yell for victory. 

“Ay! sereech away, you bloody pagans!” 
roared the mate, shaking his fist towards the 
shore. “Let ’em come out with their two 
canoes if they like! We don’t fear twenty 
canoes, with water under our keel and canvas 
on her. Keep a guard on those hatches and 
gangways,” he added. “We'll take care of 
these fellows by-and-by at our leisure.” 

The ship soon rounded the point of the 
island, and drew into the narrow passage 
heading seaward. The natives on the beach 
could no longer be seen, though their infernal 
noises still continued. They evidently saw 
that pursuit was useless. Now was our time 
to put in the two planks while nearly be- 
calmed under the lee of the island. This 
took but a few minutes; the staging being 
ready slung, and the planks cut to fit. The 
caulking was hurried up, and the hot pitch 
completed the operation, for nothing had 
been forgotten. Ere it was finished we were 
again fairly at sea, with our topsails all set, 
and lifting on the long blue swells of the Pa- 
cific. 

The bodies of our murdered shipmates 
were laid together in the waist, and the 
ghastly spectacle covered from view for the 
present with an old sail, which happened to 
be left. above deck. 

“And now,” said Mr. Archer, perhaps more 


correctly Captain Archer, “we must get full 
possession of the ship. We can’t starve them 
out, for they’ve got all the grub, and we must 
let them up, even if we have to fight them; 
or we shall be starved ourselves. The sun is 
getting up now, and we all want some break- 
fast. But what shall we do with them, if 
they are let up, one at atime? They all de- 
serve death; there can be but one opinion 
about that. And yet we all feel unwilling to 
strike down a human being in cold blood 
after he is wholly in our power. They must 
be driven overboard; thrown over, if they 
wont jump. I see no other way.” 

We all agreed that this was the best meth- 
od of compromising the matter. The old 
sentinel was brought aft, the gag taken from 
his mouth, and he was made to understand 
that his comrades would be let up, one at a 
time, through the little skylight, if they 
wished to come up and gooverboard. If not, 
we would find means to fetch them out. All 
this he told them, as well as he understood 
it. His bonds were cut adrift and he leaped 
over the side without waiting to be helped. 
He struck out in the direction of the land, 
but whether he ever reached it or not is a 
question, for all this time we had been draw- 
ing rapidly away from it, and had taken care 
to stave the canoe before cutting her adrift. 

The skylight of the Titania was of the old- 
fashioned kind, simply a covering of plank, 
with two decklights of glass in it. T1is, 
while it admitted some light into the cabin, 
it effectually concealed both parties from 
each other’s sight. We stood ready armed, 
round the little combings, as the fastenings 
were undone, the mate having his gun aimed, 
as the hatch suddenly lifted off His gun 
and that of the tall chief with a horribly 
tattooed face rang together, the two barrels 
touching as they were discharged, but the 
mate was the quickest. The ball intended 
for his brain just grazed his ear, and the tall 
savage fell dead to the floor of the cabin, as 
the skylight was dropped to its place and re- 
fastened. 

“It’s useless to think of mercy or compro- 
mise with such devils as these. I’m sorry 
for it, but it must be done, or more of us will 
be sent to join our poor shipmates there. 
Bring along the pitchpot, make a fire in it, 
and get a bed of coals. Open my lantern 
keg,” said he to his boatsteerer, “ and you will 
find some rolls of brimstone.” 

As soon as the fire in the pot was suffi- 
ciently advanced for his purpose, he ordered 
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the after hatches unbarred; and sent most 
ef us forward to make a diversion at the fore- 
scuttle. We unfastened the slide, and pushed 
it partly off, drawing the enemy all to that 
end of the ship. Two spears were darted up 
at us, and one gun fired, but fortunately no 
one was hurt among us, while one savage 
was killed by a spade in the hands of one of 
our men. 

In the meantime one of the after hatches 
had been lifted and the pot, containing the 
fire and sulphur, lowered down. Everything 
was then closed and made as tight as pos- 
sible. 

“That will fetch them out in a few min- 
utes,” said Mr. Archer, “ unless they prefer 
to stay where they are and be smothered.” 

A minute had hardly elapsed when a grand 
rush was made at both cabin and forecastle 
gangways, the stifled wretches pushing, 
struggling, and apparently trampling each 
other down, in their frantic efforts to get a 
breath of fresh air from the chinks, and gasp- 
ing for breath as they strove to escape from 
the sulphurous smoke which pervaded every 
’ apart of the ship below. This was continued 


for a few minutes, till the sounds became 
fainter, when the slides were thrown open 
both at once, and the poor fellows were 
seized, as they made their appearance, blinded 
and stupefied, and thrown overboard to take 
their chance. A few were already smothered 
to death; of those who came out alive, some 
probably reached the shore, and some were 
drowned. But we were well rid of them all, 
and that in the easiest possible manner, with- 
out risking more of our own lives. 

The melancholy duty of burying our own 
dead occupied the rest of the day, and a 
week afterwards our ship swung to her an- 
chor in the Bay of Islands, showing no trace 
about her of the occurrences of that dread- 
ful night and morning, save in the small num- 
ber of her crew. The vacancies were filled, 
and the voyage successfully prosecuted under 
Captain Archer’s command. 

I have never heard of any other vessel hay- 
ing anchored in the little basin spoken of, 
either before or since. It is not to be found 
on the charts; but we, the survivors, have 
logged it in our records as Titania Bay. 


NORA BRYCE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 
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“Though Love’s famed for blindness; 
Lovers—hem! for lies.” 


I BELIEVE that it is conceded by all that 
June is Love’s own month; a time belonging, 
especially, to lovers and roses. I know how 
full my young brain was of the thought as I 
sat in that June sunset of long ago, the great 
crimson and white blossoms nodding all 
around me. Among my curls were golden- 
hearted flowers that Harry Carr had just 
placed there, on my cheek a warm blush that 
his kisses had awakened, while my heart 
throbbed in rapid measures of delight to the 
low, tender words to which I had listened. 
So my June was dual—rare and golden within 
and without. While I sat thinking of this I 
beard my guardian’s firm step coming 
down the garden walk. I think I could 
have distinguished that steady, even footfall 
among the tramp of thousands, so unlike was 
it to any other. Harry Carr’s step was light 


and airy, almost like the “hop-skip” of a 


schoolgirl, as though with the solid earth it 
had little enough to do, but this was more 
like the tread of a conqueror. Nevertheless, 
its coming annoyed me, for it broke in upon 
my beautiful dream, that was so sweet there 
among the roses. 

“Uncle John!” I said, half unconsciously 
giving vent to a little sigh. 

“It is late for you to be out, Mat, the dew 
is falling. Ihave brought you a shawl,” he 
said, tossing a wrap of blue and white zephyr 
towards me as he spoke. 

“T thank you,” I answered, for politeness 
sake, for I really had no words of welcome 
for him. He smiled in an amused sort of a 
way, as though he understood and appreciated 
my thoughts. 

“T’ve broken into a dream, eh? Pardon 
me, but I am one of the practical kind, you 
know. It’s all well enough provided a person 
is well-wrapped and there’s no danger of tak- 
ing a chill. Love in the shakes wouldn't be 
80 fine, Mab.” 

I shrugged my shoulders a little. There 
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was no use in answering him, for he was a 

cruel tease when the fancy took him. ' 
“By the way, little girl,” he went on mis- 
chievously, “I saw that lover of yours, the 
light-heeled little dandy, stop and light a cigar 
the moment he was well out of your sight. 
Bah! cigar smoke among those chestnut curls 
of his! The scent of fried bacon in the heart 
of a lily—Valenciennes lace and roast pork— 
not to my taste at all.” 

“TI dare say not,” I answered, finding my 
tongue, for my temper was roused in spite of 
myself. “It is a matter of little moment to 
me whether or not you admire those whom 
I am interested in. If Harry Carr wishes 
to smoke he has a perfect right to do so, no 
matter how much some grumbling old cur- 
mudgeon sees fit to object.” 

“So, so, dear; butso near the shrine! Five 
minutes before, he had been down on his 
knees to you.” 

“How—” I interrupted. 

“How doI know? Why,I saw a spot of 
dust on the immaculate knees of his linen 
breeches, that’s how I know. Tut, tut—and 
he has been putting roses in your hair—in 
your cheeks, too—did he dare kiss you?” 

My guardian’s keen gray eyes were fixed on 
mine as he spoke. “ Because,” he continued, 
almost sternly, seeing my face flush crimson, 
“you may and you may not marry this boy, 
and a woman should be chary of her lips un- 
til she meets the man whom she is sure to 
wed. I feel like collaring a man who is for- 
ever hovering bee-like around the mouths of 
women, This right belongs to the king who 
comes to the life of every good woman.” 

“Harry Carr did not kiss my lips,” I said, 
tartly, “though I cannot see that it would 
have concerned any one but myself had he 
done so.” 

“That is well,” he said, smiling one of his 
rare, beautiful smiles. “Now let me tell you 
what I was sent by sister Julia to tell. Nora 
Bryce is coming here very soon to spend the 
remainder of the summer with us.” 

The news fell like a dead weight upon me. 

“Nora. Bryce!” I echoed, thinking as I 
spoke, how our happy, careless way of living 
would be broken into. “We don’t want her, 
Uncle John!” 

“No we don’t; at least I can speak for 
Uncle John,” emphasizing slightly the title 
which I had givenhim. We are getting along 

finely by ourselves; what will Harry and you 
do with a third party ?” 


“ You'll have to get agreeable—” 
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“Thank you!” 
“T mean you'll have to be agreeable to her.” 
“To Nora Bryce? Not to accommodate a 


hundred pairs of passing lovers. I'll play—” 
He hesitated. 


“ Well, what ?” 

He looked into my face for a minute and 
then turned his eyes away. “No matter, 
Miss Mab, no matter. I forgot to say that 
Miss Bryce may come at any hour. Her let- 
ter was delayed in the mail.” 

I gave a long sigh and started with slow 
and reluctant steps towards the house. My 
beautiful dream must be broken. For weeks 
past I had been thinking only of myself and 
one other; now my world must be widened to 
another; or, worse still, I must join in the 
pleasures, be governed by the caprices and 
whims of another. 

I had never met Nora Bryce, and now came 
up that natural question of a woman, “ Was 
she pretty ?” 

Before answering, my guardian whistled 
understandingly. 

“Pretty? Yes.” 

“Attractive ?” 

“ Isn’t every pretty woman attractive ?” 

“You haven’t answered me.” 

“Nor need. I,” he replied, quickly, as we 
came in sight of the carriage-way, “for there 
is the little lady herself. Let us go forward 
to welcome her.” 

She sprang out of the carriage, Miss Nora 
Bryce; a pretty little figure in gray bonnet 
and dress, with a silvery gray veil to match, 
I caught sight of a pair of tiny gray gaiters 
at first, and thought, with a little twang of 
envy, that she took particular p:ins to display 
them to Uncle John. I was glad Harry had 
started home half an hour before. 

“Cousin John!” she cried out, in a really 
musical voice. “ I’m so glad to see you.” 

Cousin, eh?—Why hadn’t John Garfield 
told me that at the start? The greeting was 
indeed very cousinly—not even the gauzy veil 
was between their lips when they kissed. A 
pretty example for the man who had lectured 
me ten minutes before! 

I might as well say here that I was not 
favorably impressed by Miss Bryce. I could 
not help admitting to myself that she hada 
rarely pretty face, but it was, nevertheless, 
unpleasant tome. One woman reads another 
at a glance, and I take it that at the first we 
understood each other. When my guardian 
introduced us, and Miss Nora put up her red 
lips, I involuntarily turned my cheek to her. 


“You do not like women’s kisses,” whispered 
Uncle John in my ear. 

“It seems that you do!” I retorted, quickly. 

“ The kisses of some women—yes!” 

I felt my cheek flush. Uncle John never 
kissed me! 

I cannot write it out, just how those first 
few weeks were passed. I know that Nora 
had full sway and ruled the house pretty 
much as she pleased. She had a witching 
way of bending people to her will, which 
seemed artless and childlike. In matters of 
dress her taste was exquisite, and she was one 
of those, half-blonde and half-brunette, who 
could wear any color she chose. She wore 
ecambric wrappers banded with blue, pink 
organdies fleecy and soft, and pale green silks 
that would have turned me into a fright. 
Such piles of ribbons as she had sported in 
bows, streamers and rosettes, wearing them in 
any way or style that she fancied, but always 
wearing them gracefully and prettily. The 
second evening after she came she made her 
appearance in the parlor in a white Swiss, 
ruffied half way up the skirt; the bodice low, 
and the sleeves—trifles of insertion and tiny 
rufflés—looped up with pink ribbons. 

“ How very pretty!” whispered Harry Carr, 
who had come to pay his respects to her. 

“For all the world like a child of three 
summers!” I answered. 

He looked at me in a surprised way and 
then went forward, his face beaming with de- 
light, to greet Miss Bryce. The next moment 
they were cosily seated side by side on the 
sofa and I was out in the cold. I was not 
good at playing a part, and the very presence 
of this woman annoyed me. 

“Charming,” said John Garfield, opening 
the piano, over which I was standing. “ Let 
them coo. They are well mated. We will 
try that new music again.” 

“Do you mean to say that Harry Carr and 
Nora Bryce are alike,” I asked, half-angrily. 

“Not in all things, perhaps. They belong 
to one order, though, if not to the same class; 
never mind them.” 

But I did mind them, even though I did not 
say so in words. I could not sing a note. 
The first words would have choked me. 

“I can’t sing,” I said, turning away. Just 
then I caught sight of myself in the pier glass 
opposite. “Am I so very tall?” I asked, 
glancing towards Nora. 

“Tall as a May-pole, Mab. Take a good 
survey of yourself. How would you look 
with your sleeves tied up with pink ribbons? 
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You come up to my shoulder—see! I believe 
you are just the height of Harry Carr.” 

This was a sensitive point with me. “ Well, 
what of that?” speaking unconcernedly. 

“Nothing; only you will not look so well 
together.” As he spoke he looked out from 
under his brows to the little couple upon the 
sofa. My eyes followed his glance. I saw 
that Nora’s face was bright and sparkling, and 
that Harry was leaning towards her, listening 
attentively to every word that fell from her lips, 

“Dost like the picture?” Uncle John asked, 
mischievously. 

“Do you?” 

He caught my hand as if in play, yet my 
fingers ached with the strong, quick pressure 
that he gave them. 

“I do like it, Mabel,” he said, gravely; 
“but I am not your Uncle John; if I were I 
should not care much one way or the other.” 

Until months after I did not take in the 
meaning of his words. 

I cannot paint the many pretty scenes that 
followed that evening, between my lover and 
Miss Nora. He paid me court at times, but 
from that hour I had no power to hold him. 
“She was a stranger—some one must show 
her a little attention, and really, he thought 
Mr. Garfield was forgetful of what belonged 
to the common rules of politeness,” Harry 
said tome one morning, while he was wait- 
ing for Nora to drive with him. 

“ Pm_sure you are setting Uncle John a very 
worthy example,” I answered. 

“You do not care, Mabel?” he asked. 

I looked him fully in the face. His cow- 
ardly blue eyes would not meet mine. I 
choked back a quick sob, for I knew intuitively 
that he had failed me, and was not the brave, 
open-hearted lover that I had believed him to 
be. Smile if you will, reader, but these first 
loves, though they float out of sight like a 
suinmer cloud before the noon comes, are real 
enough while they last. Sometimes they die 
themselves, making no sign, but oftener their 
going is a time of intense pain—a period of 
bitter agony. Faith and Love go hand in 
hand, and losing one the other follows. 

I sat down to my sewing with a heavy 
heart. I did not glance up when Nora flitted 
into the room, but I caught a glimpse of 4 
sky-blue silk, and as she went down the walk, 
I noticed how exquisitely it showed through 
the white lace shawl she wore. Her bonnet 
was quite new to me—a foamy bit of lace 
with a knot of violets at the face. 

That was along day, but as all long days 
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must have, so that had no end. We waited 
dinner for Nora but she did not come. The 
afternoon slipped away and tea was set. 
Ashamed of my jealousy, I laid the table with 
a special thought to Nora’s taste. I put a 
wreath of geranium leaves around the cake 
basket, and dotted it with scarlet verbenas; 
I piled up a silver fruit dish with clusters 
of grapes and delicious peaches, and then 
half covered them with blossoms; I looked to 
the biscuit myself, and filled up the dainty cut 
glasses with amber jelly. My guardian found 
me at work and looked gravely over the table. 

“Nora likes everything pretty,” I said, as 
though an apology were needed. 

“I know she does,” he answered, “ but, 
nevertheless, I do not believe she will be here 
in time to enjoy the beautiful picture that you 
have made for her.” 

“Why not ?” 

“That I cannot tell.” 

So we waited tea for Nora as we had waited 
dinner. No Nora came, and we made a silent 
little party by ourselves. Even Uncle John 
forgot to tease me. At eleven o’clock that 
evening he suggested that I had better go up 
to Miss Bryce’s room. I went without know- 
ing why. Theroom looked as though it were 
literally swept and garnished, not a handker- 
chief, glove or ribbon of Nora’s lying about. 
I threw open the wardrobe. It wasempty. I 
turned to look for her trunk. It was not 
there. Nora was gone. And Harry?—A 
letter was lying on the dressing-table, ad- 
dressed to me, in her light, airy chirography. 
I took it up, but did not break the seal. 
Uncle John could do that. He read it aloud 
to me, interrupted at every other word by 
Aunt Julia’s angry expletives. It ran in this 
way: 

“DEAR DARLING MABEL,—Forgive me, 
but I love Harry so that I must take him from 
you. I am convinced that you cannot be 
happy with him, you are so unlike, but we are 
exactly suited to each other. I’m sure you 
will not mind this much, such natures as 
yours forget easily; but O, if I were to lose 
him I know my heart would break! And he 
could not exist without me. 

“T thought it best for us to go away quietly, 
scenes are 80 unpleasant. 

“T so wanted to show you my new bonnet 
and fan; and my box of gloves, too. I bought 
them at Harden’s. They are a new make, 
but perfectly exquisite. 

“Pardon me, dear Mabel. I know that your 
guardian can console you, Nora.” 


“Whew!” said Uncle John, tearing the let- 
ter in halves. “Very. cool.” 

“Don’t cry, dear, don’t cry!” interrupted 
Aunt Julia, throwing her arms about me. 
“They are both fools, and he is not worth 
mourning.” 

“TI am not crying,” I said, half indignantly, 
but she did not heed me. “I promised your 
mother when she gave you to me that I 
would be tender of you in all things, and I 
will do all I can to make this trial lighter, and 
so will John.” 

“T hope I shall not have to tax your kind- 
ness to any great extent,” I answered, crustily. 
“Tt will not kill me.” 

“T pray not, dear,” wiping her eyes as she 
spoke. “I always have thought that Harry 
Carr wasn’t half good enough for you, and 
now if you can only get over this I shall be 
almost glad that Nora bewitched him as she 
did. I’m glad, though, that she is no nearer to 
us than second cousin. Aren’t you, John?” 

John said, yes, and gave the pathetic little 
scene the go-by. 

“ Did he care for Nora?” I asked, a sudde 
thought breaking upon me. 

“For Nora!” Aunt Julia repeated, indig- 
nantly. “For Nora! Well, you are the blind- 
est girl in existence. John Garfield care for 
Nora Bryce when for years he has—” 

She shut her lips close and would go no fur- 
ther. My entreaties availed me nothing, and 
so I went to my room, grieving less over the 
desertion of my recreant lover, because I 
was trying to puzzle out the unfinished sen- 
tence of Aunt Julia. 


IL. 


Three years went by and the name of 
Harry Carr was never mentioned in our 
household. Not because it recalled painful or 
even unpleasant memories, but because he 
belonged wholly to the past, and withal was 
so little worth remembering. Since the morn- 
ing that he had left so unceremoniously with 
Nora, we had not met. They lived in a dis- 
tant city and we heard little of them. 

In the meantime our lives had glided on 
peacefully and happily, and I was engaged 
again, this time to a quiet, dignified man, 
wholly unlike the boyish lover who had cap- 
tured my fancy years before. Arthur Hays 
was his name, and our marriage was to take 
place in the early autumn. 

I cannot say that I had any girlish enthusi- 
asm in this love. We were a very dignified 
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pair of lovers, and seldom descended to the 
everyday way of love-making. He was 
always Mr. Hays to me, and I was Miss Mor- 
gan, or Miss Mabel. We had no pet names for 
each other—nothing to break down the 
barrier of reserve between us. 

“It is the funniest of anything in the 
world?’ Aunt Julia said, one morning at 
breakfast. “Of course you love him, or you 
would not have engaged yourself to him, but 
you always act as though you were ready to 
freeze when in his presence. Why don’t you 
laugh out ever, joke him, pull his hair and 
whiskers, or do something else as ridiculous, 
just to let him know that you are not afraid 
of him?” 

“Think of my pulling Mr. Hays’s hair!” I 
said, laughing heartily at the absurdity of the 
thing. “Why, he’d annihilate me with a 

ce.” 

“A fortunate thing for you, Mabel. I don’t 
like the man,” spoke up my guardian. 

“ You did not like Harry Carr,” I answered, 
petulantly. 

“ Well, what does that prove ?—that he was 
worth the liking?” 

“No, not that; but you never like any gen- 
tleman who happens to care for me.” 

“Indeed! I’m not quite convinced that 
there is a great deal of love in this case.” 

“TI ought to be able to choose,” I said, 
curtly. 

“ Yes—still you are sensible in most every- 
thing but in the matter of lovers. I cannot 
see the necessity of your marrying at all, 
until you find some one whom you love de- 
votedly enough to die a dozen times a day for. 
You need not be like the majority of silly 
women, who think that it is their duty to be 
established in life at a certain age. Why not 
live on here as you have been living! Are 
we not happy enough ?” 

The question touched me. “Will you 
promise not to leave the old home—to stay in 
it as long as Ido?” I asked. 

“T will promise,” he answered, quickly, 
looking me fully in the face, and reaching out 
his hand to me. , 

“No,” drawing my hand back. “I am 
pledged, Uncle John, I cannot go back. I 
do certainly respect Mr. Hays, and love is 
based on respect, you know. I shall love him 
by-and-by.” 

“Did he ever tell you that he loved you? 
Did he ever make love to you in a downright, 
earnest way, his cheeks flushing, and his eyes 


brightening with passionate feeling? Did he 
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ever kiss you a score of times for very love of 
you?” 

“Ido not want him to kiss me,” I said, my 
eyes drooping before his earnest gaze. “That 
kind of nonsense is past; besides, you taught 
me that it was not quite the thing to allow a 
gentleman to kiss me, even if I were engaged 
to him.” 

“ True, but if J were engaged to a woman I 
should love her so well—” 

“Go on, go on; I like to hear you talk of 
loving, Uncle John !” 

“ Do you think it impossible for me to love ?” 
he asked, a little piqued by my words. 

“ No, but it is very odd, certainly. I do not 
know as I want you to marry,” I said, more 
to myself thanhim. “ You belong to us here, 
and it would give me real pain to have any 
one else claim you.” 

“It would!” 

Just then Aunt Julia bustled out of the 
room muttering something about willful, per- 
verse blindness, which I did not understand 
at all. She was absent five or ten minutes, 
during which time the conversation took a 
decided turn. When she came fluttering into 
the room again John was telling me about a 
new horse he had purchased the day before. 

“ Here’s a letter for you, John,” Aunt Julia 
said, tossing a letter towards him. “The 
scrawling little hand looks very much like 
Nora Carr's.” 

“ Hardly that,” John said, breaking the seal. 
He read the letter, which covered two pages 
of note paper, and then folded it deliberately 
and put it in his pocket. 

“Well?” a little impatiently, for between 
Aunt Julia and Uncle John there were few 
secrets. 

“It is from Noraagain., Harry is dead, and 
she is broken-hearted ; wants to visit us.” 

“ Well, whoever heard of such impudence!” 
cried Aunt Julia, dropping intoachair. “She 
shall never put her head beneath this roof 
again; what can she be thinking of?” 

“ Let her come,” I said, quietly. 

“ Let her come,” Uncle John echoed. “She 
cannot harm us, and I dare say the poor thing 
is lonely.” 

“Well, you can do as you like about it,” 
flouted auntie, “but she'll run away with 
somebody, before she is through with it, no 
matter if she wears twenty black crape 
bonnets !” 

“Very well, I am not afraid,” I answered. 

So it was that the letter was answered and 
Nora invited to come to us again. 
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Nora 


She was not changed much, personally. 
She had the old arch ways a trifle subdued, 
perhaps. She came to us as unconcernedly 
as though she had never left us, three years 
before, a runaway. She wore the deepest 
mourning, which set off her peculiar style of 
beauty to a better advantage than colors had 
done. She wore heavy mourning silks low in 
the neck, and her exquisite shoulders were 
like marble in contrast. She had crape 
dresses which left her arms and neck exposed, 
and she managed to make crape rosettes and 
bows supply the place of her endless rib- 
bons. She carried the finest kerchiefs worked 
with black; not an article of dress in her 
wardrobe showed that she had parted with 
her exquisite taste in her time of mourning. 

“She is really very pretty,” John said, the 
evening she came, “and I dare say she really 
mourns her loss.” 

I was silent. I had little faith in her 
mourning. To me, she seemed as artfully 
artless as ever. I was a little curious to know 
how Mr. Hays would be pleased with her. 
He often boasted of being a keen, correct 
reader of character; would he understand 
her as I had from the first? 

But my curiosity was not gratified at once 
upon this subject. He called her a poor 
young thing once or twice, but beyond this 
ventured little concerning her. I knew that 
she tried to make herself agreeable to him, 
apparently looking up to him as toa very su- 
perior person, and accepting his opinions 
without a word of comment. She played and 
sang for him sometimes; once or twice 
brought him some flowers from the garden 
in a shy, childish way, as though half-afraid 
of him. Once they strolled down to the river 
together when the water was very high, but 
beyond this thev scemed to have little to do 
with each othe:. And all the while my wed- 
ding-day was drawing nearer and nearer. 
Aunt Julia was beginning to talk to me of my 
wedding finery, and lay plans concerning it. 

I was not happy. I began to think that 
there was a tenderness belonging by right 
to me, at this time, which I was somehow 
missing. I felt as though I were turning to 
ice or stone in Mr. Hays’s presence. I grew 
to eomparing him to my guardian, who for 
years had guarded me so tenderly and care- 
fully. What was I doing in making this 
change? Could I trust him as I trusted 
Uncle John? After all, did I like him any 
better? Love was not thought of—I cared 
for my guardian as I should have cared for a 
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father, and yet, strange to say, Mr. Hays was 
several years his senior. 

“ You are so happy, Mabel!” the artful little 
widow said to me,one morning. “We are 
near of an age, but life is darkness to me, 
at best, blighted and saddened, while to you, 
everything is fresh and full of hope.” 

She spoke in a low tone, but I knew, and 
she knew, that Mr. Hays could hear every 
word that she said from his seat upon the 
porch. I did not answer her, and she went on: 

“Tt is so dreadful to be without any one to 
love or look up to in this world; to be with- 
out a protector and guide.” 

“ Dreadful!” I echoed, suppressing a laugh. 

“Do you know,” she said, suddenly, “ that I 
have sometimes thought that you loved John 
Garfield ?” 

“Tlove him!” I echoed, starting up, while 
the blood rushed to my cheeks; “ how could 
you think of such a thing?” 

“ One knows these things intuitively, some- 
times. Of course it is no secret that he cares 
for you.” 

“After a certain way, perhaps, but he does 
not love me,” I said, in a low tone. 

Nora laughed. “You are very funny, 
Mabel.” 

She would have said more, but Mr. Hays 
came in from the porch just then, newspaper 
in hand. He looked at Nora who was sitting 
by the window, where the clear morning light 
fell upon her. She was a pretty picture then, 
the gald of her hair just showing, and the 
white shoulders gleaming like ivory through 
the light, balmy dress she wore. She looked 
so young, there was something so touching in 
the expression of her face, that I did not 
wonder that my dignified lover was momen- 
tarily attracted towards her. 

Just then Aunt Julia called me. I was 
absent from the room half an hour, and when 
I returned, Nora Carr was lying upon the sofa . 
gently sobbing into her exquisite little 
handkerchief. 

“You should try and comfort this poor 
child, Miss Mabel,” Mr. Hays said. “I am 
afraid we are forgetful of her suffering and 
—her sorrow.” 

’ Twas not used to having any one dictate me, 
and I did not quite like the tone in which the 
gentleman spoke; so I was silent. 

“You will try?” he asked, I thought, a 
little petulantly. 

“T think I understand my duties, sir,” I 
said, coolly. 

“©, do not blame her for not understand- 
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ing my loneliness, Mr. Hays. Remember she 
is very happy now, so secure and blest in 
your love.” 

Mr. Hays did not answer. He only fidgeted a 
little in his chair. I looked him over from head 
to foot. I knew then that I did not love him, 
yet I had no desire to break the promise I 
had given him. 

That afternoon he came around with a car- 
riage to take Nora and I out driving. I was 
busy with my dressmaker, who had a dozen 
dresses under her hands at once, and so had 
to excuse myself. But Nora could go. The 
ride would do her good. They came back at 
sunset, driving slowly and leisurely up the 
smooth, hard carriage-road. I stood by the 
window and watched them as they came. 

“What is it?” Uncle John asked. 

“TI don’t know—come and tell me.” 

He looked from the window with me. 
“ They are certainly very lover-like,” he said. 

I gave a little sigh of relief. Just then a 
heavy load seemed lifted from my heart. “I 
am cold,” I said, for I was in a little tremor 
of excitement. He took my hands in his and 


tried to warm them. We were standing in 
this way when Mr. Hays and Nora came into 
the room. They walked close up to us, calmly 
and composedly. 

“ Mr. Garfield, Miss Mabel, allow me to in- 
troduce my wife, Mrs. Hays, to you.” 


Uncle John looked them over for a mo- 
ment. “ You are a cool rascal,” he said. 

“O, I loved him so, Cousin John! I 
couldn’t help marrying him!’ 

“Loved him! As though you knew any- 
thing about love, you poor little mouse !” 


Mr. Hays straightened himself up. 

“Any indignity offered to my wife—” 

“Do you dare talk of indignities to me, 
sir?” 

I really thought that Uncle John was about 
to collar him. 

“Please come away, darling,” Nora cried, 
clinging to her new lord. “If anything 
should happen to you, what would become 
of me!” 

“You'd look about for another,” answered 
Aunt Julia, speaking for the first time. 


“Poor Mabel—poor child!” 


“Don’t waste your pity on me, auntie, Nora 
has done me most excellent service. I have 
known for weeks that Arthur Hays did not 
care for me, no more than I cared for him.” 

“Yes, I have known for a long time that 
her heart belonged to Cousin John. If it had 


not been so, I should have crushed the bud- 


ding love in my heart and gone on my way 
alone.” 

“Budding cat’s foot!” cried auntie. “An 
awful crush that would have been!” 

Did I indeed love Uncle John? The 
thought came over me with such force that I 
forgot the scene before me—forgot, indeed, 
where I was. I heard the din of voices, and 
knew that Mr. and Mrs. Hays bowed them- 
selves out of the room followed by Aunt 
Julia. My guardian's voice aroused me, 

“Well, Mabel,” he said, resting his hand 
upon my shoulder, “shall I pity or con- 
gratulate you ?” 

“Congratulate me by all means,” I said, 
taking a long breath. “I’m sure I am very 
much obliged to Nora. I shall stay at home 
always, now; never leave you.” 

“You were to have been married in a 
month.” 

“Yea.” 

“If we could only have a wedding just the 
same, dear. I—I—” he went on, hesitat- 
ingly—“If you could’ only love me, Mabel!” 
he said, putting out his hand as he spoke. 


“T think I do love you,” I said, slowly. “I 
believe I have loved you from the first, only I 
did not know myself.” 

He took me in his arms and kissed me ten- 
derly. “I have loved you for years,” he said, 
“but you would not understand me.” 


“Dear Uncle John!” 

“Tf you insist on calling me Uncle John, I 
shall call you Aunt Mabel. How will that 
suit you ?” 

“Anything—but let me go, Aunt Julia is 
coming now.” 


He held me close, laughing down into my 
blushing face. 

“ Well, I never!” cried Aunt Julia. “Are 
your eyes open at last, Mabel? and do you 
know that you care more for Uncle John than 
anybody else? I’ve just told Mrs. Hays that 


her room would be better than her company 


here. I couldn’t help it, though I’m sure we 
ought to be thankful to her.” 

“TI think we will have a wedding all to our- 
selves, Julia,” John said. 

“ There is no hurry, I am sure,” I answered. 


“Yes, there is; Nora may be back and try 
to ran away with me. I shouldn't feel safe if 


she came, not unless I was signed and sealed 
to you; then I could defy her,’ he said, 
laughing. 

I thought it over and did not object to the 
plan. “Beware of the third time,” he 
whispered, in my ear, 
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“J wouldn’t like to see you,” I said, my She went out of the room humming to 
eyes getting misty with tears. herself, “She got a fool for a husband, and 

“Make sure of me while Nora’s second he got a foul for a wife.” 
husband is alive. He may be killed in less “She can’t mean us,” John said, laughing. 
than a month.” “O no, not for a moment.” 

“Whisper away!” piped up Aunt Julia. Whether she did or not I did not take the 
“This is something like. You act as sillyas trouble to learn. At any rate we were con- 
two young geese;” which to her was the tented and happy. 
height of foolishness, 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
BY J. J. MARKS, 
Little by little life’s uncertain river Little by little all great works are finished, 
Flows onward to the far eternal sea, Little by little all our labor done; 
And every little moment helps to sever Little by little clouded doubt has vanished, 
The golden Present from the dread To Be, Little by little the victory is won. 
Little by little eventful years are flowing, Little by little the future dawns before us, 
Ebbing and flowing, to the voiceless shore; And still we grope through darkness to the 
And yet we mark their coming and their light; 
going Until our God, who loves and watches o’er us, 
As little as we heed their solemn roar, Shall rend in twain the curtain of the night, 


ACADEMY JOKES AND SCRAPES. 


BY JAMES FRANELIN FITTS. 


Wuen I first came to Lewiston Academy the butt of all the practical jokes of the 
(it is Uncle Jake’s story I am telling now, in school; and so it did. There were two 
his own words), I suppose a greener looking’ classes of students at this institution, as I be- 
boy than I was never came from Sanders. lieve there are at every place where young 
Settlement to the village. I was just turned men go to be educated. There were, first, 
eighteen; I was tall, thin, bony, and very the hard-workers, fellows who had their own 


awkward and ungraceful; I never knew way to make in the world, who knew the 
what to do with my hands and feet when I value of a good education, and who came to 
came into company, and I was perfectly school to get it by study and industry. I may 
tongue-tied in society, But if any of you’ say, without the least vanity, that I belonged 
imagine from this that I was anybody’s fool, to this class, and that I studied early and 
you will have made a bad mistake. Although late, and quickly got for myself the reputa- 


born and brought up, almost to manhood, on tion of being one of the very best scholars in 


a farm, and without any knowledge of the the academy. Then there were the other 
ways of the world, or the arts and graces of kind, (and they were in the majority, too), 
society, I had a pretty liberal share of com- rich, reckless chaps from the neighboring 
mon sense and mother-wit, and a steadyin- cities, who came to the academy only because 
dependence and manly courage, that had they were sent, and whose constant principle 


borne me triumphantly through many a hard it was to get through the recitations of each 


battle at the winter district school; so I was day with just as little intellectual labor as 
able to come to town, as an academy student, possible, and whose motto was “ anything for 
without any very serious fears of being sport.” I think they were rather an ungrate- 
“hazed” to death by the wild fellows who at- ful set, for they never scrupled to make use 
tended there. of all the information which we studious ones 

I might have anticipated that my apparent would give them about the exercises, and 


greenness and good-nature would make me then play off their practical jokes on us as 
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coolly as though we had not obliged them at 
all. They were the kind of fellows who de- 
lighted in “ponies” for Virgil, and “ keys” 
for Pike, and they never scrupled at any 
trick or device to pull them through a recita- 
tion. The greater part of their time, by far, 
was spent in amusing themselves, and plot- 
ting tricks; and as most of them, and many 
of the sober set, roomed in the dormitories 
of the academy-building, they did not lack 
for opportunities to prosecute ‘their diver- 
sions. I should like to tell you, some time, 
some of the maddest pranks of these scape- 
graces; but just now my story concerns my- 
self quite as much as them. I mean to give 
you ashort account of how they attempted 
to “ haze” me, and how signally they failed. 

The room next to that occupied by myself 
and chum was inhabited by Smith, Keller 
and Perkins—three kindred spirits, and about 
as full of the Old Harry as they could safely 
hold. One night, shortly after my induction 
into the academy, as I was sitting by my 
table, poring over the mysteries of the cube 
root, Smith came bustling in and asked me 
to come into his room, right away. 

“ What for?” I asked. 

“O, we've been discussing a question, and 
can’t agree on it, we want you to decide it.” 

“ Well, come in here, and I’ll do it,” I said, 
a trifle suspicious of the good faith of this 
proceeding. 

“ Nonsense, Harris, nonsense,” said Smith, 
with a show of indignation. “Come along; 
there’s nothing brewing, I promise you.” 

“T expect you want to duck me with a pail 
of water over the door, as you did Crawley 
last night.” 

“No we don’t—honor bright, we wont. I'll 
go in first. Come, old fellow ?” 

I went, with some reluctance, half-expect- 
ing a trap, but determined that if I was to be 
fooled in any way, I would not be the only 
fool in the company. We found Smith’s 
room crowded with students. Every seat, 
the bed, the window-places and the table 
were filled with sitters, and several were 
lounging against the wall and sitting or lying 
on the floor. I did not fail to discover that 
all present were of the scapegrace class, and 
1 made up my mind on the spot for mischief. 
No sooner was I over the threshold than 
Smith shut the door, turned the key, and 
placed it in his pocket. ' 

' “Sit down, Harris, sit down,” he said; and 
resolving to take the thing coolly, I took the 
chair he offered me, while he filled and lit his 
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pipe. At the same moment I observed sey- 
eral engaged in the same acts, while sly 
nods and winks were passed by those near me. 

“ You see, Harris,” said Smith, standing up 
not two feet from me, and puffing tobacco- 
smoke right into my face,“ the question is 
about like this. It’s a problem in mathemat- 
ics, you know. Suppose a man by the name 
of Brown (puff, puff, puff), has thirteen chil- 
dren (puff), and owns a farm of ninety-five 
and seven-tenths acres, which he wishes to 
divide (puff, puff) between his children, so as 
to give to each an equal share, and yet keep 
nine twenty-sevenths (puff) of the whole—” 

By this time my head was enveloped by an 
atmosphere of rank tobacco-smoke, so thick 
that I could bardly see Smith’s face as he 
rambled on with his jargon. If there was 
anything in the world which I hated more 
than any other thing, it was tobacco. I did 
not use it in any form, and the smoke always 
made me sick. My head was beginning to 
swim, and I got up and took a seat on the 
corner of the table. It was of no use. As 
many as a dozen were now steadily puffing 
their pipes, and Smith had not continued his 
nonsense two minutes longer when the air 
was blue with smoke, and I felt such a nau- 
sea that I staggered as I stood upright. It 
was plain that these rascals intended to de- 
liberately smoke me sick, and then make me 
a victim of their deviltry in some shape. 

“T guess that will do,Smith,” I said, getting 
to my feet. “Tobacco don’t agree with me, 
as you probably know, and there seems to be 
no sense at all in your problem. I'll trouble 
you for that key.” 

A suppressed titter stirred the clouds of 
smoke, and Smith spoke up readily and pleas- 
antly in reply. 

“O no, Harris; we couldn’t think of ex- 
cusing you yet. Don’t you remember some- 
thing about the benefits of fumigation, in the 
Hygiene the other day? We thought we'd 
give it the test of a practical illustration. 
Make you feel bad, does it? Well now that’s 
too bad; but you ought to be willing to suffer 
some slight inconvenience to forward the 
cause of science. Sit down, Smith, and 
make yourself at home; you'll presently feel 
as though you were at sea in a storm.” 

The great clouds of smoke rolled up thick 
and strong, and a ehorus of laughter greeted 
Smith’s speech. 

“Smoke him like a ham!” said one. 

- “Sure cure for greenness, to steep it in to- 
bacco,” suggested a second. 
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“He’s a practical genius,” remarked a 
third; “his head is in the clouds all the 
time!’ And a fresh peal of laughter greeted 
the sally and the coughing which I set up 
as the abominable smoke penetrated my 


lungs. 

1 walked up to Smith, and said quietly: 

“Smith, I propose to leave. this room. 
Give me that key.” 

“Pshaw, my dear fellow, it’s impossible,” 
he replied, lying back and puffing with re- 
newed vigor. 

“Now, then, Smith, [ll give you three 
warnings, and if the door isn’t opened you'll 
be sorry. Once—open that door!” 

“ Ba-a-a!” said Smith, imitating the bleat- 
ing of a lamb; and the. crowd Jgined in the 
noise, with roars of laughter. I was so nau- 
seated by this time that I almost fell to the 
floor; but I kept up my courage, determined 
as I was to see the thing bravely through. 

“Twice—open that door!” 

“Sit down, Harris, and shut your mouth.” 

«“ Three—times—open that door!” 

There was no other reply but fresh jeers 
and more smoke. I turned and walked qui- 
etly to the door, which was made with four 
panels, and stooping so as to place my shoul- 
der against the middle of one, and my knee 
against the middle of the one under it, I 
gave a vigorous shove and burst both of them 
through, tearing them entirely from the cas- 
ing. Then I stepped through the aperture, 
and returned to my room, leaving the party 
within to enjoy the unexpected turn of their 
sport as best they could. 

I expected to hear something more about 
it, and was not’surprised when, on the follow- 
ing morning, I was summoned to the prin- 
cipal’s room. Mr. Clear, the principal, was a 
Methodist minister as well asa teacher; a 
man of much austerity of manner, but kind 
and just at heart. 

“ How’s this, Harris?” he began abruptly, 
when I entered. “The janitor reported 
Smith’s door broken down; and Smith, when 
l asked him how it happened, said you did it. 
Is that true?” 

I told him it was, but in addition gave him 
a truthfal:account of Smith’s little plan to 
smoke me out, and how it worked. When I 
had concluded, he merely remarked that I 
did not appear to be at all to blame in the 
Matter, and dismissed me. 

The door was promptly repaired the same 
day; and-a slip of paper with a few lines in 
Mr. Clear’s handwriting, which I found in 

29 


the hall, where Smith must have dropped it, 
explained how it was done. It read some- 
thing like this: 

“ Mr. Smith is‘admonished that he will. do 
well to amend his conduct generally within 
the walls of this building; and particularly, 
that he must have his dormitory-door re 
paired by sunset, under pain of expulsion for 
neglect so to do.” 

Of course the result of this first attempt at 
“hazing the Sanders Settlement greenhorn,” 
as they phrased it, was not very satisfactory 
to Smith and his party, but turned the laugh 
upon him, much to his chagrin, and greatly 
to the joy of the quict and studious ones, 
many of whom he had made ridiculous by 
his capers. But he was far from quitting his 
persecutions; in fact, I think his defeat only 
stimulated him to fresh exertions, and I saw 
from his conduct, and that of his party, that 
I must be prepared for a fresh attempt on my 
peace and composure, at any time. 

About this time I purchased a new hat, 
and hung itin my room. That night, while 
I lay in bed, apparently asleep, my chum be- 
ing sound asleep and snoring, I saw Smith 
come stealthily in, the door being unlocked, 
take the hat, and go out. I rose and followed 
him quietly, and saw him soak it thoroughly 
in a pail of water, hang it on the knob of my 
door, and go back to bed chuckling. I said 
nothing about it at the time, and never let 
Smith know that I had detected him; but the 
next day I reported the matter to Mr. Clear, 
and asked his advice. He heard me, and 
knitted his brows severely. 

“Come with me, Harris,” he said. He was 
aman-of but few words, but his actions were 
unmistakable. He took me down to the hat- 
ter’s and bought me the best hat in the shop 
—one that I should think cost double as 
much as the one I had lost—and told the 
shopman to send the bill to Smith. 

“ He’ll pay it, or leave the school,” remarked 
Mr. Clear; and from the fact that Smith did 
not leave the school, I am quite certain that 
this sweet little joke cost him just six dol 
lars. 

This little affair aggravated Smith and his 
friends still more, and their malevolence now 
took a new and more serious turn. Thinking 
to humble and subdue me, they put forward 
a tall, bullying fellow, Dorris. by name, to in- 
sult me and so bring me to grief.. The mas 
they chose for this work was, I think, the 
only one in the school who would undertake 
it; a proud, insolent fellow, capable of almost 
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any meanness, and delighting in nothing so 
much as in showing his authority over weak- 
er people than himself. I quietly measured 
him with my eye, when he began his insults 
to me, and, although he was accustomed to 
brag of his strength, I became satisfied that 
I could handle him. The first intimation 
that I had from him was a rude jostling as I 
was coming down the stairs; and this was 
followed by repeated annoyances of the same 
kind. I was not long in perceiving that if I 
was to maintain my manhood and my stand- 
ing at the academy, I must have a collision 
with this bully, which, in ‘fact, I was not in- 
disposed to have, since my blood had been 
roused by the treatment I had received, and 
I really longed for a chance to show Smith 
and his ring that I was physically equal to 
the best of them. I did not wish, however, 
to come to blows with their champion, with- 
out apprising my good friend, the principal, 
in advance, of the provocation I had received, 
in order that he might be prepared to gxon- 
erate me. He heard the statement I made 
of Dorris’s repeated insults, and of his evi- 
dent determination to force the matter to a 
trial of strength, and then said: 

“ Harris, you have my sympathies in these 
annoyances, for two reasons. First, you are 
in the right, and are being badgered by these 
unruly spirits, solely for their own amuse- 
ment; and secondly, you are the representa- 
tive of the studious and well-behaved stu- 
dents against the idle and rowdyish. I am 
greatly interested to see you prevail, as I be- 
lieve you will. Of course, I have noticed 
the insulting conduct of this fellow toward 
you, and, although I can’t take any cogni- 
zance of what is purely a personal insult, 

” 


The good-hearted man stopped abruptly, 
as if fearful that his ardor was leading him 
past the bounds of sound Christian doctrine. 
He knitted his brows a moment, and stroked 
his hair, as he always did when deep in 
thought, and then said: 

“ Well, Harris, I don’t know of more than 
ene thing you can do, if you want to’ stay 
here and pursue your studies. I’m a minister 
of the gospel, I know, and perhaps shouldn’t 
teach violence, and I preached only last Sab- 
bath at Gonnystown, on the duty of turning 
the other cheek when one is slapped; but 
blame me if I believe that that doctrine was 
meant for the protection of people who will 
slap you all day if you will bear it. And I 
tell you plainly, my lad, that if Dorris or any 


other of those fellows insults you again, I 
shall be glad if you whip him til! he begs!” 

I considered that pretty good doctrine, 
pretty well expounded, and admirably suited 
to the present situation. I thanked Mr, 
Clear, took my hat and left the room; and on 
my way over to the boarding-house (for it 
was almost dinner time) overtook the whole 
crowd of “ downies,” as those were called who 
lodged in the academy, going over to the 
boarding-house. I looked back, and saw Mr. 
Clear standing by his window, watching us, 
Dorris was with the others, and as I mingled 
with some of my friends he staggered up 
against me with a rude shove, that sent me 
off the sidewalk into the snow. 

My gorgeyrose in an instant. 

“Dorris,” I said, stepping back on the 
walk, “let that be the very last time you in- 
sult me. I will not bear another insult; not 
one. Remember, sir—that is the last!” 

I spoke in a low tone, but with determina- 
tion in my voice, and every boy stopped short 
to see what would follow. Smith and his 
party evidently considered my words as a 
challenge, and I saw several of them nod to 
him; but he did not need to be set on. He 
staggered up to me again with all his rude- 
ness, and again shouldered me off the walk. 

He was sorry for it the next minute. I 
was on him, like a panther, in an instant, 
with a force in my charge that landed him on 
his back in the middle of a great snow. drift, 
and beiore he could rise I was on him, with 
my knees pinning down his arms as tight as 
though ina vice. Then I took a liberal 
handful of snow and rubbed his face and 
ears with it till they reddened again. Then 
1 gave him two or three sound slaps, which 
drove the blood back, and made the bully pale 
again with fury; and then I rubbed in the 
snow again until he howled with rage and 
pain. He struggled and kicked desperately, 
but I had him safe and fast, and continued to 
administer punishment. 

“There,” said Smith, who was the centre 
of an astounded and disconcerted ring gath- 
ered about us; “there, now, let him up. 
That’s enough, I should think.” 

“T should think not,” I retorted, with an 
emphasis that was not to be misunderstood. 

“T set out in this business to make an ex- 
ample of the meanest of your crowd, and I 
think I'll do it. He don’t get up from this 
snow-bank till he promises to cease his in- 
sults; no, not if it takes a week to teach him 
to be decent.” 
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“You're perfectly right, Jake,” said one of 
my friends. “We'll see fair play; nobody 
shall touch you.” 

The speaker was Sam Latham, a quiet fel- 
low, who had suffered severely from Smith’s 
practical jokes, and who was highly delighted 


at the punishment of the bully. My bold as- . 


sault had inspired him and others like him; 
and I saw, and Smith and his fellows also 
saw, with rueful countenances, that the 
peace Men were all standing close around, 
with fire in their eyes, ready to maintain fair 
play, even with blows. 

“Now, then, Dorris, will you be decent ?” 

“Let me up!” he whispered, unable to use 
his voice from rage. 

“Will you promise never to insult me again ?” 

“No, you, of course I wont promise, 
Let me—” 

Slap came one hand on one side of his 
face, crack came the other on the other side; 
then his nose was vigorously pulled, and then 
about three quarts of snow were rubbed into 
his face and neck, till they appeared a bean- 
tifal crimson color. In the violence of his 
exertions he tore one hand out from my 
knee-hold, and grabbed for a pistol that I 
knew he carried in his breast-pocket, but I 
was too quick for him. The pistol was whiz- 
zing into the snow before he could touch it, 
and I cuffed his face up, down, and across, 
with a new zeal, and applied fresh handfuls 
of snow. 

“You'll never get up till you promise to 
treat me and my friends as a gentleman 
should,” I said. 

He began to think so himself, I believe. 
He had already endured almost intolerable 
sufferings: at my hands, to say nothing of 
the terrible humiliation I was visiting on 
him; and after a little more of this peculiar 
treatment his proud spirit broke down, and 
he sobbed: 

“Yes, I promise; now let me up.” 

I released him immediately, and he slunk 
back to the academy, not daring to face the 
crowd; and I presume that the sight of Mr. 
Clear at the window, smiling benignantly on 
the scene, did not tend to restore his compos- 
ure. My friends were loud and joyful in their 
praises and congratulations, while the Smith 
party looked decidedly blue, and kept very 
quiet during the balance of the day. As for 
Dorris, it finished his course at the academy. 

He left that same night, and never returned, 
and the affair put an end to all bullying and 
insults of the Smith party. 
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And still, strange to’ say, these persistent 
mischief-makers were not satisfied to give up’ 
their persecutions of me. They had miser- 
ably failed to make me ridiculous, and the 
failures fairly made them unhappy. I believe 
they held protracted meetings, in secret, over 
the diseussion of the question, “how to rig 
Harris.” They were unanimous upon one 
thing, as I afterwards learned; they did not 
care to call my personal courage in question, 
or to court any further exhibition of my 
physical strength upon them. But after hav- 
ing tried so often and so vainly to make me 
a butt of ridicule, they were not prepared to 
abandon the field, and confess themselves 
beaten, without another effort. I knew they 
would make it, and was curious to know 
what shape it would take. Chance favored 
me in an unexpected manner, and enabled 
me to obtain a final victory over the Smith 
party, which passed me in peace through the 
remainder of my academic experience. 

My chum, Leonard, was a kind of an easy- 

going youth, who liked to keep friends with 
everybody. He had not taken sides with 
either party during the several disturbances, 
and I knew pretty well that, although I could 
not count very positively on his friendship 
in any new deviltry that might be attempted 
against me, yet he would not take an active 
part against me. I ought also to explain, at 
this point, that I had been reared by parents 
of deep religious convictions, and that since 
coming to the academy I had not departed 
from the custom of reading three chapters in 
my Bible every night, and kneeling down and 
praying. Leonard had respected my devo- 
tions thus far, but the opportunity for an ex- 
cellent joke at my expense was too much for 
him, and he lent a negative help to my would- 
be tormentors in their new project. 

I discovered their intention by a lucky ac- 
cident, which made me master of their plans 
and enabled me to turn the tables triumph- 
antly upon them. It was after tea, and 
rather after candle-light one night, that I was 
coming up the broad stairs leading to the 
hallway from which my room opened, before 
any person in the room had seen me coming, 
that I heard an eager murmur of voices, and 
caught the sound of my own name, several 
times repeated. I stood fast and listened; 
and though I could not hear everything that 
was said, yet I caught enough to fully ap- 
prise me of the new mischief that was brew- 
ing for me. Smith and his party were col- 
lected in my room, receiving from Leonard 
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an account of my habits of devotion, and it 
was resolved that Smith should hide himself 
under the bed, and, at a favorable moment 
during my worship, should “ play the devil,” 
and “frighten me out of my wits,” as they 
expressed it. 

I stole cautiously down stairs, strolled over 
to the boarding-house and back, went to the 
shed and cut an armful of wood for one 
night’s burning, and, as early bed-time ap- 
proached, I stacked the wood in my arms and 
went whistling up stairs to my room. Most 
of the rooms were lighted. Nobody was in 
mine but my chum, and he left in a moment, 
to give the conspirators a fair chance, as I 
suppose. I threw the wood into the box, sat 
down with my lamp, and opened my Bible. 
I looked at my watch; the time was nine 
o'clock. 

“Good early bedtime,” I soliloquized. “I 
think I'll read my three chapters, as usual, 
say my prayers, and go to bed.” 

A very slight stir under the bed followed 
these words; so slight that it would never 
have attracted my attention had I not known 
that Master Smith was doubled up like a 
hoop under the low feather tick, on his hands 
and knees, on the dusty floor, waiting, in 
great physical discomfort, for a favorable op- 
portunity to assume the very appropriate 
role of “playing the devil.” I was deter- 
mined to give him a good chance to wait, at 
all events. I opened the Bible, and began to 
read, in a loud voice. Presently the neigh- 


boring doors began to open and shut, and,’ 


without turning my head, I couldtell that 
there was a large group of eager listeners be- 


‘hind the half-opened door of my room. I 
very slowly and deliberately, and twenty 


minutes passed before I had finished the 
three chapters. Several uneasy movements 


- under the bed, in the meantime, told me that 
. the mock adversary was getting impatient. 


“Let me see,” said I, aloud and reflect- 
ively; “ to-morrow will be Saturday, when I 
shall go home for two days, and I shall be 
liable to omit this exercise. I'll read three 
more now, for to-morrew, to be sure of not 


losing anything by my visit.” 


And I went on, reading, slowly and loudly, 
three more chapters; and I will not pretend 


" that my thoughts did not stray, with an in- 


ward chuckle of satisfaction, from the sacred 
page to the would-be joker under the bed, 
who was suffering from heat, cramp, dust and 
feathers, as he never had before. 

I looked at my watch when I finished 


these three; twenty minutes more had 


gone. 

“I think it would be well to read three 
more for Sunday,” I said. “I shall go to 
church that day, and may possibly neglect 
that duty.” And I did read three more, and 
around hour had elapsed before I finished 
them. Still poor Smith lay crouched like a 
ball under the bed, aching in every bone, as I 
well knew, and half-suffocated; and still the 
crowd stayed outside the door, waiting with 
ill-suppressed gapes and whispers of vexa- 
tion, for the denouement of this strange 
scene. 

“ Well, it’s only ten o’clock,” I soliloquized. 
“Monday I return to the academy; I shall 
have at least one recitation to make up, and 
that will probably leave no time for my de- 
votions. Yes, I’ll read three more for Mon- 
day, while I can.” 

I don’t believe anybody ever did drawl out 
three chapters as slowly as I did those. In- 
stead of twenty minutes, full thirty passed 
before I reached the last word, and then I 
closed the book. Smith probably took new 
heart at the sound; but his hopes were falla- 
cious; it was only done to raise his anticipa- 
tions, that they might be destroyed again. 

“ T declare,” I remarked, with cheerful em- 
phasis, “I never felt more like reading the 
Scripture in all my life than I do now. I be- 
lieve I’ll read all night!” 

Poor Smith! This was indeed the last 


. feather that broke the back of the camel—or 


the devil, rather. The bed was raised up, by 
the straightening of his aching back, two or 
three feet,and a dolorous groan sounded 
through the room. 

“Tt wont do, Smith,” I said, so loud that I 
could be easily heard by him and by every- 
body outside. “You've got Old Nick enough 
in you when you act your own nature, but 
when you try to imitate your great ancestor, 
you make a miserable failure of it. Please 
understand that you haven’t frightened any- 
body; though you may burrow there all night 
if it suits you.” 

With that he crawled out on all fours, look- 
ing about as foolish in the face as a man 
very well could, red and reeking with perspi- 
ration, his black clothes brown with dirt, his 
hair full of feathers sticking out in all direc 
tions, and his whole body, as well as all his 


‘limbs, so lame and cramped that he could 


scarcely stand upright. I took him by the 
collar and led him to the door; and, at the 


wofully funny appearance he presented, all 
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nis fellows outside shouted with irrepressible 
Jaughter. Mr. Clear, disturbed by the noise, 
came into the hall with a severe face, to in- 
quire the meaning of it, but the sight of 
Smith, and the explanation which I gave 
him, were satisfactory, and he joined heartily 
in the laugh, while poor Smith, beaten, dis- 
tressed and mortified, slunk off to bed. 

This, as I have intimated, was the conclu- 
sion of my troubles at the academy. Smith 
had the manliness to come to me, a few days 
afterward, when the edge of his mortification 
had worn off, to acknowledge himself fairly 
beaten, and to ask me to accept his friendship 
for the future. I cherished no resentment, 
and heartily gave him my hand; aud most of 
his friends pursued the same course. I think 
their subsequent standing and scholarship 
proved that they were themselves the greatest 
gainers from it. 

All this happened forty odd years since, and 
the academy boys of that time are scattered 


over the world far and wide. Once in a great 
while I meet one of them. The other day I 
met Smith, now conductor on a western rail- 
way, and he sat down and talked pleasantly 
with me about old times at school. 

“ But there’s one thing I'd like to know, 
Harris,” he said, clapping me hard on the 
knee, “ How, in the name of the person I 
represented that night, did you know I was 
under that bed? I am sure nobody told, we 
were all pledged to secrecy, and after the 
ridiculous end of the affair every man. stoutly 
denied telling. Did Leonard really betray 
us?” 

“No; not at all,” I replied. 

“Then how did you know it?” 

“IT am a good guesser,”I said. And as 
that was all I would admit on the subject, I 
presume that Smith and the others, wher- 
ever they are, bother their brains yet, at 
times, over the problem of howl circum- 
vented them. 


THE DOUBLE TEST. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“I¥ you please, Miss Faith.” 

“ Well, Arch ?” 

“A letter from Miss Mad.” 

“Why, Arch! Where is it? Give it to 
me.” 

Faith Staniels snatched the letter, and tore 
it open eagerly, while the pretty Creole wo- 
man retreated to the door, where she stood 
lingering wistfully. 

“Why, Mad is coming home, Arch!” cried 
Faith, in a moment. 

“Is she, miss?” 

“Yes; next week she will be here. O 
Arch!” 

“Here ?” 

Faith paused a moment in her excitement. 

“Yes, here. Why not? It is my home.” 

Arch was expressively silent. Faith glanc- 
ed about at the prim, bare-looking apartment, 
although the “ best room” of the house, with 
a little shadow of regret. It was little like 
the room in which she had parted from Mad, 
but the sisters had not seen each other for 
ten years, and she could forget that. But 
would not Mad be distressed? Arch seemed 
to think that she would—petted, overbearing, 
faithful Arch, who had followed her young 


mistress from Baltimore, to see that “ Miss 
Faithie wasn’t put upon by those Northern- 
ers,” and whose jealousy for, was only equalled 
by, her love for her. 

“Never mind, Arch; I can put up fresh 
curtains, and bring down my books, and 
make g wreath to hide that hideous old pic- 
ture of ‘Time with his Sickle,—and if the 
house is ugly, I can’t help it! I am glad it is 

“summer; we can live out of doors most of the 
time.” 2 

And sweet, cheery little Faith Staniels 
commenced humming, while Arch went away, 
with a toss of her head, which expressed 
what her lips did not utter—profound con- 
tempt for “ the scrimping, mean ways of them 
Northerners.” 

After a little restless flitting to and fro, 
Faith ran up to her room and looked at her- 
self in the little oval mirror between the win- 
dows. She wondered how she would look to 
Mad. She tried to look at the bright-brown, 
rippling hair, the Clyte forehead, the regular 
features, the bright and sweet expression of 
countenance, with unfamiliar eyes, but she 
could not do so satisfactorily. 

“1 wonder if Mad will think me pretty?” 
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she murmured, threading out her bright hair 
with her rosy-tipped fingers. “ She is beauti- 
ful, they say. Hildreth says I am pretty,” 
with a little blush. “I don’t know,” medita- 
tively. 

Arch came in. 

“ Miss Faithie, your aunt wants me to go to 
town. Will you want anything at the store?” 

“No; I think not, Arch.” 

“ Have you plenty of blue ribbons for your 
hair?” 

“ Yes; no, I don’t believe I’ve asingle fresh 
one, Arch. Get me some.” 

“Are those new lawns made up, Miss 
Faith ?” 

“No. The skirt is torn off the pink one, 
but that’s all. You might take them in to 
mp Brown. She has my measure.” ~ 

’*You'll want some pink ribbons for the 
pink dress, Miss Faith.” 

’*“Yes; get them, Arch.” 

“If you like tosend in your coral pin to be 
mended, I can take it to-day. I'll be going 
past Rochat’s.” 

“Well; where is it? O, here itis! And, 
Arch, if you think you can find time to make 
it for me this week, you may get me another 
white muslin.” 

“Tl find time, Miss Faith. Is that all you 
want ?” 

Yes.” 

* Arch departed with a light step. Pretty 
soon, in steps the severe and virtuous matron 
of the house, Aunt Semantha Ruggles. 

“Faith, what’s got Arch in a stew to go to 
town to-day ?” 

Why, I don’t know anything about it, 
aunt. She said you wanted her to go.” 

“The sly thing! She said we was out of 
tea and baking-soda, and she couldn’t make 
biscuit for tea without soda, and she up and 
rigs, and away she goes. She’s got something 
else in her head. You'd better look out for 
that girl, Faithie. She is the stubbornest, 
sulkiest thing I ever saw!” 

“ Poor Arch!” said Faithie, smiling. “You 
know she bakes the best biscuit we ever have, 
auntie. She didn’t want to fail to-night. Mr. 
Hildreth may be here to tea.” 

“She carried off a great bundle in the light 
wagon.” 

“It was some dresses of mine to go to the 
mantua-maker’s, I suppose.” 

“O, that’s it, then. I thought she was 
working around something for you.” 

“Aunt, did you know I had a letter from 
my sister Madeline?” —- 


The Double Test. 


“No. Dotell! When?” 

“This morning. She is coming home.” 

“ Here?” 

“Yes; she will come and see me, of 
course.” 

“ Where was it mailed ?” 

“At Liverpool. She was already on her 
way home. She said she would start in the 
next steamer, and would reach New York on 
the tenth, probably. The letter has been de- 
tained some way; she may be in New York 
now.” 

“Humph! Now wont Arch ruin your un- 
cle, cooking? There'll be more sugar and 
eggs wasted than ever before.” 

“Don’t scold, auntie. You know nobody 
can make your gruel when you're sick but 
her. Archie wouldn’t live, if she couldn't 
cook nice things.” 

“She does make good doughnuts, that’s a 
fact. Well, find anything you like to make it 
pleasant for your sister, Faithie.” 

Aunt Semantha departed, somewhat molli- 
fied by the allusion to her gruel, and uncon- 
sciously soothed by coming in contact with 
Faithie’s open, sweet nature, as was usual, 
while Faith, with a little tear twinkling in 
her eye, murmured: 

“Dear old Arch! She is so afraid that I 
shan’t do honor to the memory of ‘ all massa’s 
family” She will work herself to death this 
week.” 

It was nearly twilight, when a gentleman 
came up the garden path and tapped lightly 
on the open door of the sitting-room. 

“May I come in?” he asked, speaking to 
Faithie, who sat quietly musing over her 
letter. 

“Certainly, Mr. Hildreth. We thought 
you were coming to tea.” 

“T have just come from town.” 

“Will you have some now, then?” rising, 
hospitably. 

“No,” detaining her. “ What makes those 
pretty eyes so bright, Faithie ?” 

“ Good news, Mr. Hildreth.” 

“From whence, pretty child ?” 

“The letter is dated at Liverpool. It is 
from my sister, Madeline Staniels. I have 
not seen her since I was ten years old. She 
was twelve then. My father died, and my 
Aunt Maude adopted her, while Uncle Rug- 
gles adopted me, you know. She has been in 
Paris for three years. Now, next week, I 
shall see her.” 

“ Madeline Staniels ?” 

“Yes—dear old Mad!” 
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Tiildreth was secretly overwhelmed with 
astonishment. 

“She is beautiful!” said Faith, enthusiasti- 
cally. “Some one wrote me that she was as 
handsome as an empress ought to be. But 
Mad’s letters are sad, sometimes; I think she 
is not as happy as she might be. When she 
comes,” with a dainty, winning caress, “ you 
will help me to make her happy, Hildreth ?” 

“ Beautiful, you say. May I flirt with her?” 
touching the dimple in her chin. 

“They say Mad will not flirt.” 

“Nonsense! as handsome as she is! Then 
she never was tempted.” 

The words and the tone jarred on Faith. 

“They have not made a French woman of 
Mad. She is truthful, and noble, and earnest, 
lcould swear!” 

“ How can you possibly know ?” 

“ By my instinct.” 

“And I, by experience, differ from you.” 

Here the subject was dropped. 


“ There, Miss Faithie ; there’s your dresses.” 

Faithie, entering her chamber, stopped in 
astonishment. The bed was a mass of bloomy 
color. Pink lawn with pink ribbons, blue 
lawn with blue ribbons, white dresses, tucked 
and plain, and the last white robe, fresh from 
Arch’s hands, trailed over with an elegant 
emerald vine in fine velvet. 

“You are so good, dear old Arch! O, there 
is the stage] Mad has come—and she never 
will think I am pretty in a gingham wrap- 
per!” cried Faithie, cowering. 

She saw, through the open window, a lady 
spring from the coach—took in the half- 
familiar grace of figure and dress—beheld for 
an instant a dark, oval, exquisite face uprais- 
ed towards the window where she stood, and 
then the brown wrapper was forgotten. 
Down she rushed, into the arms of that 
beautiful woman, her own sister. Yes, Mad 
was earnest, and noble, and truthful. She 
knew it by that close, firm embrace, by the 
brimming eyes, so bright through their tears, 
by the melodious voice that broke upon her 
name. So beautiful, O, so beautiful—and her 
own dear Mad! 

“Were you expecting me, Faithie?” 

She stood pulling off her gloves, and look- 
ing at her sister, not even seeing the bare 
room, in the presence of those innocent eyes, 
that wild-bloom color, and untainted yeath. 

“ Yes.” 

“You received the letter, then? There 
Was a mistake about it; I thought it was lost, 
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My little Faithie, I have wanted you so!” 
solemnly. 

She drew off the delicate kids, never once 
removing her great dark eyes from the girl. 
Her face was not emotional, but some hidden 
pain had forced its way up to the surface at 
that moment, and she seemed to look through 
some deep, hard experience, into the clear 
depths of her sister’s eyes. 

“ Now that I have found you, I think I can 
rest.” 

She had tossed off her hat and shawl, and, 
sinking into the high-backed rocking-chair, 
seemed to change the aspect of the whole 
apartment. The fresh curtains, stirring in 
the wind, took on, softly, a sumptuous grace; 
the wild roses upon the mantel seemed strain- 
ing to look brighter; the wreaths of*oak 
about the uncouth pictures suddenly curved 
harmoniously, and a new clearness and fresh- 
ness appeared instead in theroom as Mad sat 
there, saying, in her beautiful voice: 

“J think I can rest.” 

Faithie forgot herself utterly. Every fold 
of Mad’s gray dress, every movement of her 
white hands, every flitting expression of her 
pale face—for Mad was very pale—had for her 
an enchantment—possessed an elixir that 
was utterly delightful. This queenly being 
seemed to have come out of a new world—an 
ideal world, all beautiful—which was only the 
wealthy, fashionable world, which Faithie 
knew little of. 

She sat at her sister’s feet, entirely happy in 
her new possession, when a well-curbed horse 
galloped by the windows. Mad raised her 
eyes; the great bright orbs suddenly dilated, 
and the owner looked like one at a loss. Then 
she said, quietly: 

“ Who was that, Faithie ?” 

“Mr. Hildreth.” 

“ Does he live here?” 

“ Yes; at Rockmere, on the uplands, there.” 

“And what is he to you, child?” studying 
the downcast face with a new interest. 

“TI drive with him, sometimes—he comes 
here often,” said Faith, nervously. “Do you 
like him, Mad ?” 

“T like his riding,” said Mad, with a smile. 

“Of course you can’t know any more of 
him, but I fancied you looked directly in his 
face, as he bowed, and one always gets an im- 
pression of a face at first sight, I think.” 

“ He is handsome, and well-bred, and pleas- 
ant to know, I am sure.” 

“He is. Some things are not pleasant 
here,” a little timidly, “ but he always charms 
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away my troubles. He creates an atmos- 
phere of his own, and somehow Aunt Seman- 
tha, with her nervousness, never intrades 
upon it. Perhaps I will marry him some day, 
Mad,” turning a little pale, instead of blush- 


“Then I must know him soon,” said Mad, 
holding the two little hands. 

“T hope you will like him.” 

“T hope that I shall.” 

Nature was not to Mad what it was to 
Faithie; there was no subtle connection be- 
tween clouds, and storms, and sunshine, and 
verdure, and her heart’s sorrows, as there 
was in Faith’s case, but if she did not enjoy 
Wiling in the fields, she found no fault with 
the pid farmhouse and its ways, and she 
seemed quite unconscious of many things 
which her young sister had feared would an- 
noy her. Indeed, there was an indifference, 
an apathy that was far from the healthy and 
happy bearing which should seeming)y have 
been hers, and Faith watched her sister with 
the faithful eyes of love. 

“ Let me read to you,” she said, later in the 
day; and, resting the little book on the arm 
of Mad’s chair, she read, in her tender voice, 
the poem, wild and fiery, which she chanced 
to turn to: 


* * * “We wandered forth at early morning, 

And winds were blowing round us, and their 
mouths : 

Blew rosebuds to the rosebuds, and their eyes 

Looked violets to the violets, and their hair 

Made sunshine in the sunshine, and their pass- 


ing 

Left a pleasure in the dewy leaves behind 
them; 

And suddenly my little son looked upward, 

And his eyes were dried like dewdrops; 

And his going was like a blow of fire upon my 
face. 


“And my little son was gone, My little daughter 

Looked round for him, clinging to my vesture, 

But the Lord had blown him from me, and I 
knew it, 

By the sign he gives the stricken, that the lost 
one 

Lingers nowhere on the earth, on hill or valley, 

Neither underneath the grasses on the tree- 

Toots. 


“And my shriek was like the splitting of an ice- 


reef, 
And I sank among my hair, and all my palm 
Was moist and warm where the little hand had 
filled it. 
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“Then I fled and sought him wildly, hither, 
thither, 

Though I knew that he was stricken from me, 
wholly, 

By the token that the spirit gives the stricken. 


“I sought him in the sunlight and the starlight, 
I sought him in the forests and in waters 


Where I saw my own pale image looking at 


ane; 

And I forgot my little bright-haired daughter, 

Though her voice was like a wild-bird far be- 
hind me, 

Till the voice had ceased and the universe was 
silent. 


“And stilly, in the starlight, came I backward 

To the forest where I missed him, and no voices 

Break the stillness as I stooped down in the 
starlight, 


“And saw two little shoes filled up with dew, 
And no mark of little footsteps any further, 
And knew my little daughter had gone also!” 


Passionate weeping drowned the last word. 

“O Mad, dear Mad! what is it?” cried 
Faith, springing up. 

Uncontrollable sobs only answered her. 
Divining that what she had been reading had 
something to do with this outbreak, Faith 
flung the book by, and, embracing the beau- 
tiful, bowed head, besought her sister, with 
tenderest caresses, to tell her what ailed her. 
The convulsive weeping stilled at last, and 
Mad looked up. 

“It’s nothing, Faithie, only when our chil- 
dren died—little Madge and Harry—Aunt 
Maude’s, you know, it nearly broke my heart. 
They loved me so! They were all I had 
when—” She paused. “Perhaps I will tell 
you about it, some time. Don’t mind me; 
read something else. Do go on reading, 
Faithie; don’t mind me at all.” 

“But your sister must mind you, Mad; she 
loves you so. Something hurts you all the 
time; tell me.” 

“ What is the use of talking of it, Faithie ?” 

“Because it will ease you to tell your 
sister.” 

Cheek to cheek, the two sat silent for a 
moment. 

“T loved somebody once, Faith; it’s two 
years ago. He was false to me; he was a bad 
man, but I could not see it then. I was so 
hungry for a little affection—it was so sweet 
to be praised and caressed! Aunt Maude 
was kind, but undemonstrative. I did not 


. gee the children much—I had only my books 
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and my dreams. He made my life so happy 
for a little while; then he did a cruel and 
cowardly thing. It was such a struggle to let 
him go! I had only the children—little 
things!—they were so sweet! They were 
such a comfort! I took charge of them— 
washed and dressed them, taught them for 
six months. Then they died. O Faithie, 
they died within a fortnight of each other! 
Scarlatina took them. I have been so lonely, 
so wretched, so sick of life for such a long 
while! But don’t mind me, dear.” For 
Faith was trembling with sympathetic pain, 
and it was Mad who first controlled herself. 

“T ought not to have told you, pet. It was 
very weak in me to complain, and cloud your 
happy heart. Put your head down on my 
lap, and let me sing to you.” And, with an 
absolute control of all to her wishes, and a 
sudden change that astonished Faithie, Mad 
broke into a smooth, bright refrain—a Vene- 
tian boat-song—her cultivated voice of power 
and sweetness a new surprise to her sister. 

Mr. Hildreth, on the garden path, paused 
to listen. It was some moments before he 
presented himself. The tea-bell sounded, 
and Aunt Semantha appeared, simultaneous- 
ly—and the change turned the current of all 
minds. Mad received him without comment 
of any previous knowledge of him, and Mr. 
Hildreth saw those dark eyes perfectly clear 
and self-poised, and thought: 

“Did she look like that at my brother Sey- 
mour ?” 

He was very handsome. It was easy to see 
that little Faith was proud of him; and he 
seemed to see how lovely she was, in that 
robe of white, with the tendril vine trailing 
over it. Mad watched them earnestly, as 
they stood at the gate, an hour later, saying 
good-night after the fashion of lovers. If the 
sight saddened her, on her own account, the 
feeling was submerged instantly in another— 
solicitude for her young sister’s happiness. 
This Hildreth, with his powerful charm of 
face and suavity—was he utterly true to 
Faithie? He looked so—appeared so, rather; 
she almost prayed he might be, though it 
seemed a vain prayer. She had a hidden 
scorn of men; she thought their hearts infe- 
rior to women’s—believed their strength ani- 
mal, and their natures foul. Her little wild- 
rose sister—what man that she had ever 
known was fit to marry her? She had her 
standard of men, sensible and practical she 
believed it, and never in all her life had she 
come in contact with one who reached it. 


She was willing to believe herself ly 
unfortunate, however. But Faithie, entan- 
gled, while she was free to scorn—artless, 
guileless, trustful, pouring out her rich heart 
—she would like to see this Houghton Hil- 
dreth tested. Coming from the family that 
he did, it was not natural for her to stake any 
new faith on him. 

“ He is so good!” said little Faith, coming 
back, with a blush. 

“Is he?” 

Faith started remorsefully at the cold tone. 
She had forgotten, and paraded her happiness 
before her sister. She kissed her, covertly, to 
ask amends, but Mad said, carelessly: 

“Come and show me the garden, Faithie, 
before it gets dark.” 

A week passed. Mr. Hildreth came alfhost 
daily to the farmhouse. Faith said: 

“You are getting nicely acquainted with 
Mr. Hildreth, Mad; how do you like him?” 

“ My dear,” was the answer, “ I do not know 
him at all” 

“O, of course we do not know much about 
persons until we have known them a long 
time—years, in some cases.” 

“But there are things that we learn ina 
very short time.” 

“ Yes,” answered Faithie, a little cloudy as 
to her sister’s meaning. 

Was an honest man really such a miracle 
to Mad that she was not willing to believe 
Mr. Hildreth one, even after half a dozen 
close interviews in which he acquitted himself 
without reproach as a lover? Faith never 
dreamed of her sister’s suspicion. 

On the tenth morning of Mad’s stay came 
a note from Rockmere. 

“ Houghton gives a little party with the aid 
of his aunt, Mad; will you go?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Of course it will be quiet, but there is 
very good society at the village, and an invita- 
tion from Rockmere always brings the people 
out in carriage-loads,” said Faithie, who was 
always afraid that Mad would be bored. 

“I wish our chaperone wasn’t quite so 
ugly,” she said, pathetically, as she sat medi- 
tating the evening’s arrangements. 

“Aunt Semantha is not the most 
woman I ever saw,” observed Mad, laughing, 
as she turned the leaf of her book. She read 
on—a page, perhaps—when, happening to 
glance up, she saw such a elouded little 
face opposite, that she instantly forgot the 
tale. 


“O Mad, it isn’t a bit nice here,” broke out 
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Faith. “’Tis all so different from what you 
are used to. You'll never come and see me 
again.” 

Mad flung the volume over the bed, and 
was indifferent that it landed on the bureau 


among her laces. 
“ Darling,” she said, earnestly, catching the 


girl in her arms, “I want nothing but you, 
believe me. Faithie, ’m going to dress you, 
to-night.” 

“Well,” said Faithie, brightening up, look- 
ing like a rain-wet pink. 

It took so little to make Faithie happy, a 
word, a glance, a kiss. Mad remembered that 
afterwards. 

Arch was in her glory that night. Mad 
dressed herself with very little assistance, and 
without seeming to be particularly interested 
in herself. Peach-colored silk and snowy 


blonde lace, diamonds and braids—they were 
tossed together somehow—but Arch’s critical 
eye softened as she saw the solicitude which 
enveloped Faith in her personal processes. 
Mad undid the Creole’s work twice. “No, 
that wont do, Arch; find my gloves; I'll curl 
Faithie’s hair myself.” 

At last the child stood between them—a 
little azure-robed fairy—and Arch forgave 
Mad for being utterly beautiful. Finally the 
carriage rolled away, and passing through the 
fragrant, dewy night, the party emerged at 
Rockmere. 

Mad had really thought nothing about 


Rockmere. She had understood that it was 
a good country-house, but had never imagined 
its appearance. She was surprised by its air 
of refinement. Expense was kept subordi- 
nate to taste, while the highest scholarship 
revealed itself in trifles—volumes in every lan- 
guage but Sanscrit in the library; composi- 
tions of the rarest excellence among the sheet 
music on the piano-stand; plaster-casts of 
good marbles upon handsome pedestals in 
hall and drawing-room—and wealth was pro- 
claimed by the substantials of velvet carpets 
and rosewood furniture, silver table-service 


and a magnificent supper. Hildreth’s atten- . 


tions to Faith and herself were marked as 
they should be. The young girl was utterly 
happy, but Mad, more world-wise, came away, 
not yet satisfied. She was so jealous for her 
sister that she resented the mere host’s cour- 
tesy which Hildreth showed for the other 
young ladies under his roof, whose admiration 
for him was quite evident. 

“I have had no proof that I will accept,” 
she said to herself, unthreading the braids of 
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strung, sombre black, and they were off 


her hair beside the bed upon which Paith was 
already sleeping. 

The time was drawing near for Mad’s re- 
turn to New York. It was already settled 
that Faith was to spend the winter with 


her there. 


There was one source of pleasure Mad had 
not yet enjoyed. It was a ride or drive about 
Beach Lake, the shore of which was equal, in 
a small way, to Pontchartrain. It was about 
two miles from the house, and but a short 


distance from Rockmere. It was arranged 


that Mr. Hildreth was to drive them on the 
day preceding Mad’s departure. 

But it suited Aunt Semantha to fall ill of 
sick headache on that memorable morning, 
and Arch’s gruel was not sufficient solace. 
Faith must stay at home and nurse her aunt, 


“Let me stay, Faithie, and you go; I'll sing 


rebel songs until her hair stands on end,” said 
Mad, when Faith related this disaster. 

“No,” answered Faithie, “certainly not. 
The arrangement was made that you might 
see the beach, and for Mr. Hildreth to display 
his driving,” smiling. “Aunt Semantha must 
have her way, and I haven’t a word of com- 
plaint to make; she takes care of me when I 
aim sick.” 

When it was settled that Mad was to go 
alone with Mr. Hildreth, there was a change 
in the programme. Saddle-horses were sub- 
stituted for the carriage and span. Faith did 


not ride; Mad was very fond of the exercise, 


Mr. Hildreth brought them from Rockmere. 
His own horse might have been Richard 
Wade’s Don Fulano,but the supple and shapely 
chestnut that he led was incomparably a lady’s 
horse—free, gentle, and bred to the graces of 
life. Mad was gratified. She betrayed her 
pleasure as she came down the path where 
the sagacious creature, watching to see whom 
her rider was to be, turned her graceful neck, 
and champed her Chiffney bit with the gen- 
tlest hint of impatience to be off. 

“ Little beauty,” she said, softly, touching 
the tawny, glistening mane. “ You look as if 
you were made of gold.” 

“The Countess waits your pleasure, Miss 
Staniels,” said Hildreth, at her side. 

“T am ready.” 

The next instant the Countess was prane- 
ing daintily under her graceful burden, true 
to Winthrop’s rule, that “ it is the business ot 
all beautiful things to exhibit,” yet obedient 
to the gentle restraint that kept her waiting 
for an instant. Hildreth mounted the high- 
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Houghton Hildreth’s handsome eyes glis- 
tened with pleasure as he observed his com- 
panion. He had never had one of whom he 
was prouder. They were on terms of the 
quietest courtesy, but he had always been 


aware of Mad’s beauty, and a little curious as 


to that intact fire of her eyes. He looked at 


her now, glowing and beautiful, and wondered 
if she would flirt. 

The horses had been cooled by their gallop 
from Rockmere, and paced gently side by side, 
on the white, pebbly shore. Hildreth had 


never seen the lake, the grove and the beach 


look finer, but that magnetic face drew his 
eyes from any prolonged contemplation of 
them, and Miss -Staniels finally felt his eyes 
and gave a little amused smile. 

But it was a smile; that quick look be- 


trayed neither shyness nor annoyance, and a 


moment after, Hildreth said, quietly, and with 
the air of being seriously interested in the 
thought: 

“I wonder if you know how lovely you are 
looking ?” 

Mad laughed. 

“T wouldn’t waste too much speculation on 
the subject, Mr. Hildreth. It is quite likely 
that I do.” 

“But I am not sure, nevertheless. Of 
course you know that you are beautiful; 
but while you gain your conviction from 
the reflection of your mirror, I get mine 
from a more reliable and direct source,” 


gazing at her as composedly as if she 
were one of Paul Veronese’s paintings. She 
parted her lips to answer, hesitated, and 
finally broke into such a gush of laughter as 
Houghton Hildreth had never before heard. 
It was contagious; his assumed gravity gave 
way, and so the ice was broken. 


“Come down in the hollow here and let me 
give you some strawberries,” he said, leading 
the way. 

Under the trees he dismounted and left her 
for a few moments, being hidden from her 
sight, though she could hear him passing 
among the brush. Mad sat and watched the 
pictures in the lake, bank, bush and fleecy 
sky, until he returned with a handful of lush 
scarlet strawberries on the spray, which he 
held up to her. 

“Will you come down?” he asked, putting 
up his arms. 

“T am afraid there are snakes in the grass.” 

“No, there are not.” 

She put her hands on his shoulder and 
slipped to the ground, but he did not release 
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her, and she raised her eyes quickly to his 
face. His eyes were so eloquent that she 
actually felt her face fair beneath them. 

“ May I kiss you?” he asked, with a saucy 
smile. 

“You know you may not,” she replied, 
coolly. 

“So I do,” he replied, “and that was a 
waste of words on my part. See, there is a 
boat coming over; shall we havea row ?” 

“ Whose boat is it ?” 


“My own. The man is one of the servants 
from Rockmere.” 


The little wherry came gliding towards 
them. The boatman leapt out, and stood 
holding the little craft. 

“ Will you have her, sir?” 

Hildreth turned to Mad for an answer. 
She nodded and smiled. 


“Come, then. Barry, take the horses 
around to the south terrace; we will come 
there for them.” 

“I wish Faithie were here,’ said Mad, as 
she took her seat in the bow, and glancing 
at Hildreth’s face with her old thought of how 
true this lover might be. 

“ Yes,” he said, carelessly, serenely feather- 
ing his oars, “ There isa bit of a sail belong- 
ing to this boat, but it isn’t worth the trouble 


of rigging,” pushing off. 
He rowed out into the middle of the lake, 
and there let the wherry rock and drift, while 


he reached for water lilies, Then he pulled 


slowly across the water for awhile, pausing 
again to turn on his seat and look at Mad’s 
exquisite face under the plume of her hat, the 
great bunch of lily buds hanging from her 
hand, and the red lips humming broken airs. 
“Are you ready to go home, queen ?” 
Pretty soon.” 
“ Please sing for me, first.” + 
She broke out into a single verse: 
“ But can there grow cowslips and lilies 
‘Like those that I gathered in youth, 
With my heart in the depths of their blossoms, 
All steeped in the dewdrops of truth?” 


Then waved her hand, suddenly, 

“Row back, row back,” she said. “See 
how the sky is clouding. There is a shower 
coming up, Mr. Hildreth.” 

He started from regarding her and looked 
about him. The landscape was clouded by a 
darkening sky. 

“ We will not get wet,” he said, confidently. 
“The boat-house will hold us for a little 
while,” 


Five minutes’ rowing them there. 
He stepped from his place, and lifted her to 
the platform as the drops began pattering 
upon the roof. He moored the wherry in its 
place; it still trembled, afloat at their feet, 
as he spread his coat for her to sit upon, on a 
box of fishing-tackle. The plan of the place 
was a small wharf or landing, supported by 
posts in the water, and enclosed within walls. 
Upon these hung fishing-tackle and rifles; 
and piles of sails and boat-oars completed the 
furnishing of the place. Light came only 
through the open door. 

“The horses?” said Mad. 

“ Barry will take care of them,” replied the 
master of Rockmere. 

He leaned back where he stood. 

“Are you comfortable ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You are saved from a wetting, at all 
events.” 

His gaze wandered over her face and figure 
as she sat with her eyes turned towards the 
sheet of water frothing under the dashing 
rain; there was a look of contentment in his 
eyes; they did not find their task of wonder 
and admiration wearisome, and she knew that 
no remembrance of Faith mingled with that 
pleasure of protecting and aiding her. A 
little idle, desultory talk, and the sky cleared, 
the rain stopped, and Hildreth, after a delib- 
erate survey of the weather, took a rifle from 
the rack, stepped into the boat, and fired it 
over the water. In a moment Barry came 
running down, opened a door upon the bank, 
and showed them their horses. They 
mounted, the sky brightening fast, and were 
away for home. 

“T have no fault to find with your lover, 
Faithie,” as she related the events of the 
afternoon. 

But the end was not yet. Aunt Semantha 
was no better the next day, and Mad would 
not leave Faith. She helped her through a 
wearisome day, and, just at twilight, stole out 
among the syringas of the garden fora breath 
of fresh air. Suddenly Hildreth stood beside 
her. She had not heard a hoof-fall or his own 
footstep, yet there he stood looking at her 
among the white blossoms, and before he 
spoke his eyes offended her. What thoughts 
he had had in the last twelve hours she knew 
not, but his manner had changed. 

“You have not gone?” he said, coming 
close to her. 

She had been thinking of him—his ardor of 


admiration, his apparent respect for her and 
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himself, despite the little by-play of the 
coveted kiss, and she decided that she ap- 
proved of Mr. Houghton Hildreth. 

“He did well. They say I am beautiful 
enough to tempt an anchorite. My test was 
made almost unconsciously, and—I do not 
despise him.” 

She paused, abruptly, at his appearance, in- 
voluntarily fastening the loosened cord of her 
wrapper, and faced him in astonishment. 

The truth was, Hildreth had fevered all 
night in the spell he had just at first been 
conscious of, and by daylight, broke away 
from his duties at the first opportunity, and 
rode headlong back to her. 

“Will you go, to-morrow ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“TI don’t know.” 

“Don’t go,” he said, with a flushed cheek, 
which she did not see, but with burning eyes 
which were more visible in the dusk. 

She did not speak. He went in to his fate, 
lured to the net he had first spread. 

“ Mad, is this the last time I shall see you?” 

“T presume not, Mr. Hildreth.” 

“It must not be!” 

“ Why?” 

She let him take her hands. 

“ Because I love you.” 

“ For Faithie’s sake ?” 

“No, for your own.” 

A light streamed from a window for a mo- 
ment, and fell full upon her face. It was full 
of bitterest scorn. 

“You have said more than enough, Mr. 
Hildreth. Faith is waiting to see you, I 
believe. Good-night.” 

She stepped back among the bushes, and 
had entered the house almost before he knew 
she was gone. It is well that darkness 
shrouded his face at that moment. Mortifica- 
tion, anger and surprise distorted it past all 
recognition to Faithie’s happy eyes. But she 
did not see it until it was calm again, and 
that was a week later. 

Mad had gone. Her test added to her bit- 
terness of heart. And Hildreth? He told 
Faithie the whole story before they were 
married. 

“T have thought since, that ghe was testing 
me; I remember looks that strengthen that 
belief; and I know it was done for your sake, 
or I should hate her for the bitter mortifica- 
tion which followed my test of a handsome 
woman’s truth. I was intoxicated, mad—but 
she would not flirt with me, Faithie; she left 
me toa mortification that was as bitter as 
gall. I told her I loved her, but I would not, 
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for worlds, feel for. another woman what I 
felt for her. I have made my confession, 
Faithie; will you take me?” 

Faithie considered. Nothing was lost from 
what had been precious to her. There was a 
struggle, but she said, “ yes,” not out of weak- 
ness, but out of some strong, simple faith in 
her. But Hildreth had had bitter fears, and 
it was long before he counted his happiness 
secure. The edged tools had left scars, and 
he saw them. Faithie never did. She could 
forget the story as years passed, and her hus- 
band’s solicitude only increased. 

Mad came to Rockmere, finally. Perhaps 
she began to see the truth, and she need 
sooner have feared a man of marble than 
Hildreth. He never seemed to know that she 
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was not a hag in appearance. She married, 
at last, and happily, and grew wiser still—and 
the episode retreated further into the past, 
until there grew a thorough appreciation of 
the other, unclouded by the past. When 
Madeline was forty years old, and Faithie’s 
daughter of sixteen, who inherited all the 
beauty of both houses, coquetted dangerously 
with her lover, she expostulated, but Nellie’s 
father smiled. 

“Mad, I never knew a handsome woman 
who would not flirt.” 

“ You have forgotten; I never did,” she re- 
plied, looking into his face with her still fine 


eyes. 
“T believe you,” he said. 
And so the past was cancelled. 


Tne adventure I am about to relate was 
told me a short time since, by a gentleman 
who for the past forty years has hardly missed 
a summer when he has not paid a visit to 
the Mountains; and so well acquainted is he 
with them in every particular, that he puts 
to shame very many who have dwelt in their 
shadow all their lives. He is a white-haired 
old man now, past the allotted threescore and 
ten meted out to man, vet his memory is un- 
impaired, and he can relate an incident of 
the past as faithfully as though it had trans- 
pired but yesterday. Should I call him by 
name, hundreds who visit the Mountains 
would recognize him at once; but, instead of 
doing that, we will go on with his story, tell- 
ing it as near as I can remember as it fell 
from his lips: 


It was the next year after that terrible . 


storm, in which the Willey family were de- 
stroyed, that I and my roommate at old Har- 
vard, Ben Hammond, packed up our knap- 
sacks and started for a three weeks’ trip 
among the Mountains. We made the jour- 
ney on foot,and at the end of five days, 
found us late at night knocking at the little 
tavern that Ethan Crawford had built and 
kept for the accommodation of those who, 
like us, made a pilgrimage to the Mountains. 
People in those days went to see, not to be 
seen—as do the great crowd of fashionables 
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that now come each year, who would, had 
they appeared then, have utterly carried our 
host and his little inn by storm. 

Our summons was answered by Crawford 
himself, and as he appeared in the doorway, 
he seemed to us indeed the giant of the 
mountains; a name he well merited from his 
height. and great strength. To our eyes, 
then, he seemed a fit denizen of the huge 
mountains about us, and we recalled to mind 
old fables where giants made their home 
amid the rocks and caves, and it seemed that 
we had a veritable one before us. 

He was a good-natured and hospitable gi- 
ant, unlike those of whieh we had read, for 
he at once invited us to enter, and, during 
our sojourn with him, did everything in his 
power to make us comfortable; and when 
we left we owed him a debt of gratitude, 
which years would hardly cancel. 

The first three days after our arrival we 
made short excursions in the region of the 
Notch, and at no great distance from the 
house, going once as far as the deserted Se 
tage, that stood a sad reminder of the fearful 
fate of the Willey family, and gazed with 
awe upon the Mountains torn and rent by 
the power of the terrible tempest. No day 
had yet proved fine enough to warrant our 
ascending the Mountains, in the opinion of 
our host, who every morning predicted a 
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storm, and then declared at night that he 
had never before known himself so led astray 
by the action of the clouds. To our eyes, in- 
experienced as we were to storms about the 
Mountains, we thought it must rain, the 
clouds seemed so heavy and full, lying low 
upon the mountain-tops as if they had not 
the power to sustain themselves without 
the aid of the granite cliffs. 

On the evening of the third day, a party 
of four gentlemen arrived with the intention 
of ascending the Mountains the next morn- 
ing, should it prove fine enough for the at- 
tempt. The opinion of our host was sought, 
and standing in the doorway with his eyes 
bent upon the sky over the summits of the 
Mountains toward the south and west, he 
gazed long and earnestly before making any 
reply; and it was not until the gentleman 
who had propounded the question had re- 
peated it, fearing he had not been understood, 
that Ethan made answer. 

“You have asked me too much, sir, for I 
confess I was never so puzzled with the 
sky as I have been for the last three days; 
but one thing is certain,a great storm is 
brewing, and we shall have it sooner or later. 
It may not be for a week, and it may be to- 
morrow; but when it does come, it will break 
above our heads almost before we know it, 
in spite of all the warnings we Have had.” 

Some further talk on the subject took 
place before retiring. The party had but a 
short time to spend at the Mountains, and 
they wished to make the ascent if possible; 
and if they set out in the morning, Ben and 
I determined to accompany them some two- 
thirds of the way, and then, turning off to 
the right, visit some great slides that had oc- 
curred on the side of the mountain, and join 
them on their return from the summit. With 
this understanding we turned in, to be awak- 
ened inthe morning by the shrill blast of a 
horn, filled by the strong lungs of our host, 
which awoke us and the slumbering echoes 
of the Mountains at the same time. 

I sprang out of bed and threw up the win- 
dow, and a more beautiful morning I never 
saw in my life. The sky was as clear as a bell, 
and the great clouds, that for a week previous 
had hung on the brow of the Mountains, 
were gone. They had spread their wings 
and sailed away through the crystal sky, or 
had sunk into the deep ravines of the moun- 
tains hiding from the light of the sun. 


We dressed ourselves hastily and went - 


down. In the hall we encountered our host, 
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around whom was gathered the party who 
had arrived the night before, and who were 
highly elated at the prospect of a fair day. 
As we came up one of them was saying: 

“We couldn’t ask fora better day, land- 
lord. It don’t seem that I ever saw a half 
dozen like it in my life. The storm you 
spoke of last night has been adjourned to 
some future day, especially on our account.” 

“We'll be ready in half an hour for a 
start,” returned Crawford, “but if we don’t 
return with wet skins Iam mistaken. When 
you have lived as long as I have among these 
mountains, you will find that storms are 
apt to come when you little expect them; 
and if one comes to-day, at least I shall not 
be taken unawares.” 

Breakfast was now announced; and after 
ample justice had been done to the bountiful 
meal, we made hurried preparations for a 
start, and in a short time were threading the 
forest that lay between us and the foot of the 
Mountains, our host acting as guide, and 
bearing on his broad shoulders quite a large 
pack, containing eatables enough to last us 
until our return. 

It was past noon when we had reached a 
point some three miles from the summit of 
the mountain where Ben and I was to leave 
the party and go off exploring on our own 
account. A clear spring of water bubbled up 
from &mong the rocks, and here we ate our 
dinner, and the remainder of the provisions 
was left t6 serve us for supper and breakfast, 
for in those days the journey to the summit 
and back was not *made in one day, the 
night being spent at the log hut that we had 
passed just in the upper edge of the forest. 
Here-we were to rejoin them on their down- 
ward way, and the party that reached the 
spring first was to wait for the other, or to 
leave some sign that they had gone on to the 
cabin. 

Crawford pointed out the way Ben and I 
were to take to reach the great slides that 
seamed the mountain for more than a mile, 
and warned us to be careful of the loose rocks 
and masses of debris that had not as yet 
ceased occasionally to go thundering down 
the mountain, so torn and rent was the 
whole surface of the mountain by the great 
storm; and, above all, he warned us not to 
get so far away that we could not get back to 
the spring before nightfall, as well as to keep 
an eye open for any symptoms of a storm. 
But as yet the sky was unclouded, and we 
could not help thinking that this was need- 
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less caution. However, we promised to ob- 
serve these limits, and we watched the party 
as they scrambled over the rocks above us, 
Crawford leading the way up the hardly 
traceable path that led to the summit of the 
mountain. 

For a few moments only did we stand thus 
idling away our time, and then we struck out 
across the rocks, and after about three-quar- 
ters of an hour’s scrambling, we reached the 
head of the slide, and gazed with wonder, 
not unmixed with awe, down into the deep 
gorge that marked the way of the avalanche. 
To enter at the top and to follow its course 
down to the great mass of debris at the bot- 
tom, making such discoveries and collections 
amid the rocks as might prove of interest, 
to ourselves and to others curious in such 
matters, was the programme we had resolved 
upon; and cautiously we clambered down 
over the sides, dislodging here and there a 
rock that went thundering down into the 
abyss below us, until we had reached its 
lowest depths, and then we slowly worked 
our way downward, until the light of day 
seemed to fade out between the black walls of 
the gorge, leaving us in a sort of misty twi- 
light that lent a weird aspect to our surround. 
ings, befitting the wild gloominess of the spot, 

So eager were we in our pursuit that we 
were not aware how much time we had con- 
sumed in making our descent, and it was not 
until the specimens we picked up had to be 
selected more by the sense of feeling than 
that of sight, that we became conscious 
night was fast coming on, at least where we 
were; and almost at the same moment we 
made this discovery, we were startled by a 
loud rumbling, that at first we thought must 
be a great mass of rocks moving, but whfth 
by the prolonged echo, we soon discovered to 
be thunder. 

“The storm Crawford has been telling us 
of is coming, sure enough,” cried Ben. 
“Look at that great cloud above us.” 


Ben pointed upward, and my eye following © 


the course of his hand, beheld a monster 
cloud that seemed a part of the mountain it- 
self, tumbling over the cliffs high above our 
heads, and fast blotting out what little of sky 
there was left unobscured. And evén as I 
looked a sheet of flame parted it in twain, 
and then all was gloom more dense than be- 
fore, while a loud report shook the earth be- 
neath our feet, and then slowly died away 
among the cliffs, that seemed to be hurling it 
about as if in sport. 
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“Now fora rough scramble and a spry 
one,” I said. “We have no time to lose if we 
want to reach the cabin and our comrades to- 
night ;” and I glanced up the long line of the 
avalanche, white and spectral in the fast 
deepening gloom, and knew we had a task 
before us not easy to accomplish. 

We did not lose a moment in commencing 
our upward way, but in spite of our best en- 
deayors we got on slowly. It seemed as if 
almost every rock we laid hold on was ready 
to move from its place, and eager to go thun- 
dering down into the abyss below, carrying 
us along with it in its headlong course. 

Slowly we pursued our toilsome way, and 
each moment the heavens grew blacker and 
the gloom deeper, that was folded over us 
like a pall. We had thought it bad enough 
in getting down, but the task was nothing to 
climbing up, with no foothold but the treach- 
erous sand and rocks. Several times we 
were down and slid backwards quite a dis- 
tance before we could stay ourselves. Still 
we pressed on, hoping the way would become 
less difficult as we advanced. 

Shortly the white line that marked the 
course of the slide above us was hidden in 
the darkness. Night, as well as the storm, 
was fast coming; was upon us, in fact, and 
at last the conclusion was forced upon us, 
that we should not be able tu reach the top 
of the slide before the darkness would be so 
dense, that to advance would be next to im- 
possible. 

Neither my companion nor myself spoke 
our fears to the other, and the gloom preveunt- 
ed our reading each other’s thoughts; yet we 
knew well what was passing in the other's. 
mind. Our situation was a dangerous one, 
for it needed but a false step, or the loosen-. 
ing of amass of earth and rocks above us, to 
launch us into eternity. 

Still we toiled on, cutting our fingers and 
bruising our limbs against the rough pointed 
rocks that protruded like so many teeth on 
every side. The darkness grew denser, till at 
last we could hardly see a hand before our 
face, except when all about us was lighted up 
by the glare of the lightning that ever and 
anon illumined the clouds, to be followed by 
a peal of thunder that seemed as if it would 
shake the cliffs about us into fragments. 

We had toiled on in silence, but now we 
paused beneath an overhanging rock, and de- 
cided that it was useless to try to get further 
on until the clouds should disperse so that a 
little light might be given us by the stars. 
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The rock would afford us a shelter, and hard- 
ly had we made up our minds to accept it, 
than the rain came down in torrents, while 
the lightning, in one incessant glare, lit up 
the wild scene about us, and the thunder 
seemed to shake the mountain to its very 
foundation. 

The dashing of water soon attracted our 
attention, and we beheld a mountain torrent, 
each moment increasing in volume, pouring 
down at the bottom of the slide, along the 
very spot where but a few minutes before we 
had been toiling. There was no immediate 
danger of its reaching us, for our shelter was 
up under one side of the bank, and here we 
sat, with now and then a thrill of fear that 
we could not repress, as we heard, the rocks, 
loosened by the force of the storm, go thun- 
dering down into the abyss below us, and 
thought of our fate should the rock above us 
move from its bed and go dashing after its 
companions. 

As the minutes lengthened into hours, and 
the night went on, the storm increased, if 
possible, in intensity, while the flash and the 
roar were kept up continually. The stream 
that almost touched our feet, had swollen to 
a raging torrent, carrying along huge boulders 
beneath its white crest of foam. Sitting in 
silence and awe, it seemed almost as though 
the windows of heaven were again opened, 
and a second flood was about to deluge the 
earth. Never before had I seen the warring 
of the elements on so grand a scale. It was 
a sight to be remembered as long as one 
might live. 

There was a momentary lull in the storm, 
and the thunder peal rolled away, and was not 
immediately succeeded by another, and at 
that moment I heard a shout that seemed as 
if it came from the clouds. It sounded like a 
human voice, yet I did not know but I might 
have been mistaken. To answer it would do 
no harm, and I shouted at the top of my 
voice. 
There was no reply except a terrific peal of 
thunder. It died away, and again there was 
a pause in the storm. Again the shout rang 
out above our heads, and we were convinced 
that it was the voice of Crawford, who had 
come in search of us, not finding us at the 
cabin on his return. We both answered 
back, shouting at. the top of our voices, and 
above the roar of another diseharge we heard 


the voice again, sounding as if its owner was 
at last assured of our whereabouts. 

For the next five minutes it was one inces- 
sant roar, that drowned everything of an 
earthly character, and then there was a 
slight pause in the storm, and a sound differ- 
ent from any that as yet had met our ears, 
saluted us. A sliding, grating sound, as if 
an immense mass of matter was. in motion, 


.and we held our breaths to listen. 


“Take care there below, for the love of 
God!” exclaimed a voice that rung out like a 
trumpet. “ Look to yourselves, a slide is com- 
ing down!” 

A flash of lightning at that moment illu- 
mined the scene, and to my dying day I 


never shall forget it. High on a cliff above 


our heads on one side of the ravine, looking 
indeed like a giant of the mountains, stood 
Crawford, with horror depicted on his face, 
as he seemed trying to penetrate the dark- 
ness, his eyes turned towards the head of the 
slide, where an immense mass of rocks and 
earth was moving from its place, gathering 
strength with every foot it advanced, and its 
path directly down to where we were. The 
steep, jagged sides of the ravine that it seemed 
impossible to ascend, were all revealed fora 


moment, then all was blackness, if possible * 


more dense than before. We gave one glance 
into each other’s horror-strnck faces, and 
then, frantic with fear, Ben and I attempted 
to clamber up the steep sides of the ravine. 

“ Take care below there! Take carel” we 
heard above a rush and a mighty roar, and 
we grasped the rocks above us, and held on 
for our lives, and the feelings of joy that per- 
vaded my breast, as the great mass went by 
us and Jeft us unharmed, words cannot de- 
ride. Fifteen minutes later, and Crawford 
had worked his way to the spot where we 
were clinging, and by his aid we atilast stood 
on the brink of the ravine, and gazed down 
into the frightful chasm that had come so 
near being our burial-place. 

As we had surmised, our host, not finding 
us at the cabin, had come in search of us; 
and it was with thankful hearts we followed 
him over the cliffs, amid the howlings of the 
tempest, to the shelter in the edge of the for- 
est, where @ good fire and food awaited us, 
and where our companions of the morning 
weleomed us and listened eagerly to the story 
of our dangers. 
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OLD HUGH’S LOOK-OFF: 
—or,— 
MAURY STONE’S PRIDE. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE, 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE poor coachmen were to be pitied, 
waiting there outside our door. I think they 
must have concluded their master and mis- 
tress had both lost their wits; for it was 
eleven o’clock at night before Mr. and Mrs. 
Bell took leave of us, and little Amy, though 
she insisted that she was not in the least 
sleepy, kept winking her golden eyelashes, 
and every now and then hiding the great 
ring her pretty mouth would make behind 
her hands. 

But a very interesting programme had been 
settled by that time, and my father and Mr. 
Starkweather had decided just how matters 
were to proceed. For Mr. Motley’s sake, be- 
cause he was a worthy man, one evidently 
entirely ignorant of the wrong practised by 
his wife, the accusation was not to be a pub- 
lic one. They were all confident that the 
settlement would be made peaceably. 

“We have the screws set, by which we 
can make a pretty close pressure,” observed 
Mr. Starkweather, with a genial smile, whieh 
made me long to throw myself at his feet 
and ask his forgiveness for my foolish dislike. 
“ We shan’t need to turn ’em to half their 
pinching power. Their only course is to 


yield with as good grace as possible, and 
they'll do it.”~ 

“T can forgive the wicked injury to my- 
self,” said my father. “I am so happy now, 
I have no room for anger or resentment. 
But I shall insist that the willful and pitiless 
persecution of my son be atoned for and ex- 
piated. I shall write a note to Doctor Pol- 
isher, and see that he brings all the Motleys 
into our presence, before the school, and that 
woman shall own that she willfully and 
falsely accused him, or the whole truth shall 
be told then and there.” And though I de- 
murred, he would listen to no other plan. 

So it happened that, two days afterwards, 
we drove up to the academy in a close car- 
riage, father and I, and were shown up stairs 
into the schoolroom. Doctor Polisher re- 
ceived us with a very stiff bow. He looked 
exceedingly uncomfortable and a little angry. 
I saw the boys lift their eyebrows, and was 
pretty sure Doctor Polisher took another 
look to see if his eyes had not deceived him 
concerning the new suit of fine clothes which 
my father had taken so much pains to secure 
for me. Reg Motley seemed wonderfully ex- 
ereised; especially after Doctor Polisher 
glanced up at his clock which was never 
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right, when my father quietly asked me for 
the true time, and I drew forth the elegant 
little gold watch he had brought from foreign 
parts for my own use. 

Only a few minutes after we arrived, Mr. 
and Mrs. Motley came. They, as well as 
Doctor Polisher, were at a loss to understand 
the meaning of the summons. But the lat- 
ter grew still more nervous when Mr. Bell 
and Mr. Starkweather also appeared, and 
filled up the seats of the visitors’ bench. As 
soon as these latter gentlemen were seated, 
my father rose. I was proud, indeed, of his 
graceful ease and polished manner. 

“ Doctor Polisher,” said he, “I wish to call 
attention to the case of the lad beside me, 
lately a member of this academy, but expelled 
upon an ignominious charge. I trust and 
hope that you wish to see justice done. Will 
you please state why you discharged him 
from this institution, to which you had ad- 
mitted him.” 

“In the first place, sir, I desire to know 
what right you have to make this inquiry?” 
demanded Doctor Polisher. 

“The right of a parent, a natural guardian. 
I am the boy’s father.” 

“Hum,” said the doctor, with a supercil- 
ious glance. “Did yousay a natural guar- 
dian, or a legal one.” 

“Both, sir,’ answered my father, sternly. 
“Maurice Stone Yelverton is my son and 
legal heir.” 

There was a great rustle of silk from Mrs. 
Motley’s seat. I longed to turn my head and 
see her face, but refrained. I could see Reg’s, 
however, which was the next best thing, and 
his growing alarm was plainly visible. 

“The boy was sent away because he was 
accused of a crime which unfitted him for 
the society of my scholars, He stole a valu- 
able box from a lady.” 

“Accused! We do not pass sentence upon 
mere accusation. I beg to inquire if he'was 
proved guilty ?” 

“I judged the case as I thought proper and 
right. The lady's testimony outweighed the 
culprit’s,” answered the doctor, testily. 

“The lady? This matter is serious enough 
to have names called. What lady, sir?” 

“ Mrs, Motley, sir,” replied the doctor, with 
the tone of a man driven into a corner. 

Another rustle of silk, and a quick, impera- 
tive whisper from Mr. Motley. 

My father bowed coldly and turned. 

“ The lady is present; does she still affirm 
that my son stole from her?” 
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Mrs. Motley sat trembling. I saw her face 
now, and its expression was frightful; hor- 
ror, terror,and utter dismay, were all depict- 
ed on the ghastly features. Her poor hus- 
band looked amazed and perplexed. 

“Answer, Letitia,” said he ; “ what does all 
this mean ?” 

Mrs. Motley stared from one face to the 
other, and looked as if only strong control 
kept her from shrieking. Mr. Starkweather 
leaned forward, and drew out a shell-box, 
and then dusted carefully a long yellow doc- 
ument he held in his hand. Her wild eyes 
took in the movement. She gasped a mo- 
ment painfully, and then said in an audible 
voice: 

“No, I don’t think he ever stole anything.” 

“But, madam,” said Doctor Polisher, “ you 
assured me that he did. A shell-box, with 

jewels in it.” 

“T—I—was mistaken,” stammered the 
lady, growing still paler and more nervous. 

“You declare, then, that Maurice is en- 
tirely clear from any such charge ?” asked my 
father. 

“I do,” réturned she, watching him trem- 
blingly. 

“It is very good,” said my father, smiling 
calmly. “You hear, boys,” he added, turn- 
ing to the scholars. “How many of you are 
satisfied of my son’s innocence? Let all 
raise their right hands, who believe it.” 

All the hands went up—all but one; Reg 
Motley could not so easily overcome his 
obstinacy. 

“Ah, one doubter,” said my father. “We 
must have a further clearance then. Master 
Regimald Motley needs further proof. I must 
question him a little.” 

Reg stood up with a bulldog look on his face. 

“Which crime do you consider most atro- 
cious,” asked my father, blandly, “arson or 
theft ?” 

Reg blanched. 

“ Have you any idea to whom this broken 
sleeve-button belongs, and how it came at the 
cabin door of a yacht that burst out in flames 
ten minutes after? And do you happen to 
know the laws of this covntry?” continued 
my father, his eye flashing, bis tone growing 
sterner. 

Reg Motley stared at the speaker, his face 
grew a dull purple, and he dropped down in 
his seat. 

“That will do,” said my father. “I think 
this assembly are all satisfied concerning the 

merits of the case. Come, Maurice.” 
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Mr. Motley, looking deeply humiliated, as 
he laid a detaining hand on my father’s 
shoulder, said: 

“I don’t understand these proceedings, 
sir. May I havea wordwith you in private ?” 

“ Certainly, on some other day. Just now, 
Mr. Starkweather will give you a more lucid 
explanation.” 

“No, no,” gasped Mrs. Motley, making a 
last effort; and then she sank back in con- 
vulsions. 

In the confusion this made, the whole 
affair broke up. But, as he turned to leave, 
my father said pleasantly: 

“TI shall hope, young lads, for another and 
pleasanter meeting than this. In my son’s 
name I invite you to a holiday to be spent at 
Old Hugh’s Look-off.” 

A low murmur of astonishment and pleas- 
ure came from the boys. Only Reg remained 
in his seat, his head bent down and his face 
concealed. 

“Don’t you comprehend?” asked Frank 
Joy, triumphantly. “The long-sought-for 
Yelverton has returned, and we have had the 
honor of going to school with, his only son 
and heir. I always told you he was as true 
a gentleman as any one among us. His pride, 
to be sure, was of a different kind from Reg 
Motley’s, but it was of the right sort, for all 
that. And I give you now a suggestion. 
Let us have one hurrah for his exoneration, 
and three times three for Maury’s pride!” 


CHAPTER XXIL 


Ir I had selected my own method of justi- 
fication and triumph, in the hour of my hu- 
miliating dismissal from the school, I could 
not have asked for anything more satisfac- 
tory and triumphant than this scene at the 
academy. 

Mr, Motley put his helpless wife into the 
hands of Doctor Polisher’s housekeeper, and 
as soon as a physician came to her, he re- 
turned with a grave, troubled face, and he 
and Mr, Starkweather went into the ante- 
reom, and were there a long while. And 
then Mr. Starkweather came out and beck- 
oned for my father and Mr. Bell. My father 
took me by the hand and led me in with 
him. 

Poor Mr. Motley! What a change had 
come upon him! We all respected and pitied 
him so much. And there was not an angry 
word spoken, and when the wrong-doings of 
his wife were alluded to, it was done as deli- 
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cately as possible, But when the package 
which I had so singularly discovered, was 
brought forward and opened, there was 
enough to stab him through and through 
without a word from us, 

Poor old Hugh Yelverton wrote pathetic- 
ally and yet fiercely of the sudden discovery 
he had made of his stepdaughter’s duplicity 
and treachery. It seems he had found in her 
room a letter in his son’s handwriting, and 
that had induced him to search in her pri- 
vate desk, from which he took the shell-box 
and papers proving her complicity in bring- 
ing about the feud between him and his son. 
He was cunning enough to conceal his dis- 
covery, for it seemed that he was afraid of 
her. But he wrote his later will, had it prop- 
erly prepared and witnessed, and hid it with 
the box where I had found it. And then he 
sent his imploring message to his son, and 
spent the rest of his life waiting and watch- 
ing. Everything was plain, and beyond pos- 
sibility of refutation. 

Mr. Motley’s face grew still more haggard, 
and at last he put out his hand and said 
feebly : 

“No more—no more now. I cannot bear 
any more. There shall be entire restitution. 
I hope, gentlemen, you will not doubt that 
this is entirely new and unexpected to me. 
Pity me—not for the loss of my fortuné— 
but—but—you understand.” 

My father wrung his hand. 

“Sir,” said he, “everything shall be con- 
ducted with the thought of saving your feel- 
ings. We all believe you to bea just and 
honorable man. No possible pains shall be 
spared to prevent the publicity of these un- 
pleasant revelations.” 

Mr. Motley could only bow his thanks. 

“We are to understand, then, that there 
will be no obstacles presented to our taking 
possession of the late Hugh Yelverton’s prop- 
erty,” said Mr. Starkweather. 

“None at all,” replied Mr. Motley. “I am 
thankful that it has multiplied in my hands. 
I shall be able to pay you eompound in- 
terest.” 

“We will not take it,” returned my father, 
promptly. “You shall not strip yourself. 
Remember yourson—” | 

“ Alas,” sighed poor Mr. Motley. “ What 
little I have heard and seen fills me with 
painful solicitude. I have been culpably 
careless. I have left him entirely to his 
mother’s guidance.” 

“He is very young, and this severe lesson 
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must surely be salatary,” said my father, con- 
solingly. “If he has anything of your hon- 
orable nature, there is hope that he may yet 
become a comfort and solace to you.” 

I crept away at this part of the conversa- 
tion. I could not bear to witness poor Mr. 
Motley’s trouble. 

The boys again crowded around me, and 
Frank Joy, nudging me with his elbow, whis- 
pered: 

“ Just look at Doctor Polisher, Maury. If 
he isn’t about as uncomfortable a man as can 
be found in these parts I'll give it up. I won- 
der how much he would give to take back 
that dismissal of you?” 

I glanced askance at the principal of the 
academy. He was pacing to and fro along 
the platform, every now and then clearing 
his throat,and mopping his face with his 


white silk handkerchief. 


“Tt’s almost as good as a Turkish bath,” 
whispered the mischievous Frank. 

But I had not quite assurance enough to 
go up to the platform. There was another 
impulse, however, that I could not refuse to 
obey. 

Reg Motley, amidst all the confusion, sat 
there in his seat, his head laid down upon 
the desk. He had not stirred but once; that 
was when Charley Hyde said, in a voice 
incautiously loud: 

“Did you hear what that lawyer said? 
Mrs. Motley did some awfui thing and got all 
that property, and now they’ve got to give it 
back to Maury’s father. That’s what ailed 
her and made her so frightened. My sakes’, 


the Motleys will be poor enough now! Meb- 
be they’ll all have to go to prison. What a 
coming down!” 

Reg heard it, and lifted his head with the 
ola fierceness; then suddenly faltered and 
dropped it again, trembling from head to 
foot. 

I couldn’t stand that. I just walked over 
to him, and laid my hand on his shoulder. 

“Don’t believe all that, Reg. It is not so 
bad as it might be. There wont be any go- 
ing to prison, nor anything of the kind. We 


shan’t take all the money away, either. If 


you'll only put away your hatred, there 
needn’t be any fuss, and we can be better 
friends than we have been.” 

Reg’s blurred eyes showed amazement. 

“ You don’t mean that you wont have your 


revenge?” stammered he. 
“Of course I wont. Why do I want to 
spoil all my happiness and joy by such a dis- 


agreeable, troublesome feeling as that?” re- 
turned I, cheerily. 

“ But—but—we were not good to you.” 

“T know you weren't, Reg, and so we took 
our right, and insisted upon justice being 
done. But that’s past and gone, and if you 
only consent to be friends in future, why, 
there is nothing to prevent all hands from 
having a jolly time. Just try it, and see how 
much more comfortable you will be, in being 
on friendly terms with me.” 

Reg looked at me doubtfully and ruefully: 

“Tm afraid you didn’t understand what 
your father meant. O, if I could only take 
it back! You don’t know how it came that 
your beautiful boat was burnt.” 

“Yes I do, Reg, I knew who did it from the 
first.” 

“TI should think you would hate me, and 
triumph over me, and taunt me,” burst forth 
Reg, piteously. 

“ But don’t I tell you I want to be happy, 
and that way would make me miserable?” I 
persisted, trying to use a playful tone. 

“O dear!” said Reg, with a look of utter 
bewildermen& “I can’t understand. You 
thought everything of that yacht—” 

“So I did—the darling Relief! But there’s 
good come of it. I can almost say, Reg, that 
I am thankful she is burnt. If it hadn’t 
been, we might never have found my grand- 
father’s will. Nothing will be done about it. 
Cheer up, Reg. It only just remains with 
you, Reg Motley, to have things pleasant and 
comfortable again. O, do try to be good, and 
console your poor father.” 


“Tf I could,” faltered Reg. 

“You can, I am sure you can,” returned I, 
eagerly; “and I will help you all I can. 
Come, let us shake hands upon it.” 

Poor, crestfallen, humiliated, repentant 
Reg! He took my hand, while a flood of re- 


lieving tears poured from his eyes, and then 
he ran as fast as he could out of the school- 
room—out of the academy, straight home. 

“Old fellow!” said Frank Joy, stealing up 
to me, “that’s the most heroic thing you’ve 
done yet.” 

And the boys, all standing in a silent ring, 
nodded approval. 

Doctor Polisher had seen and heard. With 
avery red face and eyes shining with suspi- 
cious moisture, he came forward. 

“Maurice, my lad,” said he, “while you 


are 90 magnanimously forgiving culprits, let 


me come in for myshare. I ask your pardon 
for my ungenerous behaviour, and acknowl- 
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edge, before all my pupils, that you have 
shamed me, and taught me a lesson I shall 
never forget.” 

Of course I took the proffered hand, and 
stammered out my freedom from animosity or 
resentment. And then all the gentlemen 
came. out from the ante-room, and I was glad 
to get away from so much excitement. 

The carriage took us to Mr. Bell’s house 
where my mother was already established, 
and we all remained there until the house at 
the Look-off was thoroughly repaired and 
fitted for habitation. 

By that time Mr. Motley had made thorough 
restitution of the property his wife had wrong- 
fully obtained. The unhappy woman had 
gone to her last account. Her imtense ex- 
citement had terminated in a brain fever, 
and she died in just a fortnight from the ex- 
planation at the academy. Reg went away to 
a distant school, but we heard of him as 
vastly improved in character, and Mr. Motley, 
who became a valued friend, told us of his 
warm hopes concerning him. 

I think the happiest day I knew after our 
occupation of the Look-off was that which 
saw the whole force of the academy there for 
a holiday. I knew that there was some mys- 


tery going on, and it was explained, when we 
were all called to the cliff, and lo! there was 
& yacht, a perfect fac-simile of the poor lost 
Relief, coming gayly to the pier. I read in 
my father’s glowing face all it meant, and ran 
down as fast as I could go to the landing- 
place. She had the national colors flying, 
and besides a flag of her own. I tried to de- 
cipher the gilded letters on its fluttering folds, 
but before I succeeded my attention was 
called to waving handkerchiefs on her deck, 
and there was dear, honest, faithful Joe 
Stephens with the happiest face you can 
imagine, and beside him, all in white, with a 
wreath on her head, and her blue eyes 
sparkling with delight, was Amy Bell. 

“O Maury!” cried she, springing towards 
me, “ you must not mourn any more for the 
poor Relief. You have another yacht, and 
Joe Stephens is the skipper, and I, you see, 
am passenger. It is your father’s gift, but the 
flag is my work. Do you see how I wrought 
the letters, and Frank can’t laugh, for there’s 
no crocheting about them? See, Maury, see!” 

And as she spoke she reached up and 
spread out the rich satin folds, and I read the 
golden embroidery—and the name of the new 
yacht was “ Maury’s PRIDE.” 


AMY’S SACRIFICE. 


BY MINNIE. 


CHARLIE and Amy Brooke “had spent a 
nice long vacation with Aunt Mary in the 
country, and were going to start, bright and 
early, in the morning. Aunt Mary had a 
pretty little black kitten, just as black as a 
coal, that she intended giving one of the 
children when they went. She did not know 


which to give it to, for they both wanted it, 


so she determined to watch them at their play, 
and see which was most likely to take the 
best care of it. She noticed that Charlie 
stoned frogs, and stuck briers in Rover's 
wool; but Amy would pick them out, and 


take the poor frogs in her apron, and try to 


bind up their broken legs. 

Charlie and Amy both wondered which 
would get Kitty. Charlie thought he would; 
for he had brought water and chopped wood 
for Aunt Mary, and she had called him a 
good boy, and told him she would remember 


him sometime. He thought he would 
harness kitty in a little cart, and fill it with 


bull-frogs. What fan it would be to see 
them jump on her back when she started to 
go. “Wont the boys have jolly times with 
me ?” he said. 


Amy thought, if Aunt Mary should give 
kitty to her, she would put a great long piece 


of elastic in her return-ball, and run down > 


the garden with kitty at her heels, darting in 


and out of the bushes after the pretty red 
ball; and she would put her in her doll’s 
cradle, and rock her to sleep every night. 
Such nice times they would have playing 
house! 


Well, which do you think got Kitty? I 
think Amy did. Yes, Aunt Mary gave Topsy 


to Amy, and told her to take good care of 
her, and not let Charlie hurt her. Amy 
promised, and made a cosy bed in a little 
basket she had brought to carry berries home 


in, and put it in the corner where Topsy 


slept. 
“TI had rather put kitty in here than 
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berries,” said she; “for I can buy berries in 
the city, but where could I buy such a sweet 
little kitty as Topsy ?” 

Charlie did not say anything about it; but 
he was very much disappointed. He did not 
notice Amy or her kitten, but went out to 
vent his ill-humor on the frogs and grass- 
hoppers. 

In the morning, when Amy awoke, her 
first thought was of kitty; so she dressed 
herself as quick as she could, and hurried 
down stairs, where she found breakfast all 
ready, and Aunt Mary and Charlie at the 
table. Breakfast over, Amy put Topsy in 
the basket, and, after bidding Aunt Mary 
good-by, was soon seated with Charlie in the 
ears, whizzing away towards home. All the 
way Amy was thinking of her little kitten; 
and every now and then she would pat the 
basket, and say, “ Here, little Topsy, wont we 
have nice times when we get home?” Hap- 
pening to look at Charlie,.she saw that he 
appeared unhappy. “Poor Charlie!” said 
she; “he is sorry Aunt Mary did not give 
Topsy to him. I will let him play with her 
sometimes, if he is kind to her. “ Perhaps,” 
she added, after a moment’s thought, “ per- 
haps he would be kind to her, if I should give 
her to him; but how could I part with 
Topsy? Yes, I will. I havea little bird at 
home, and Charlie hasn’t any pet. It may 
make him more gentle, if he has something 
of his own to play with.” So Amy made up 
her mind to give Topsy to Charlie. 

Now Charlie was thinking that Aunt 
Mary was real mean to give the kitten to 
Amy instead of to him, when he was the 
oldest, and wanted it so much, and he deter- 
mined that Amy should not have her long. 
There was a little pond in his father’s gar- 
. den, and he would throw kitty in there; and 
then, if anybody found her, Amy would think 
she fell in. Full of these wicked thoughts, 
he sat back in his seat and would not speak 
to Amy, who tried to draw him into conver- 
sation; so she did not tell him that she was 
going to give Topsy to him. 

When Amy got home, she ran for a piece 
of paper and a pencil, and was busily en- 
gaged in writing for a few moments; then 
she tied the paper round kitty’s neck with a 
piece of pink ribbon, gave her some milk in 
the porch, and ran into the house. 

Soon Charlie came round the corner, and, 
seeing kitty quietly enjoying her milk, he 
grabbed her up and ran off with her. When 
he reached the pond, he sat down a moment 
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to think whether he had better tie a rope 


round kitty’s neck or not. He was afraid she 
would get out if he did not; and if he did, 
and she should ever be found, they would 
accuse him of throwitfg her in. 

While he was hesitating, he heard a 
rustling in the bushes. He hid kitty under 
his coat, and looked all around; but nothing 
was to be seen. He sat down, took a rope 
from his pocket, and was just going to put it 
round kitty’s neck, when he heard the 
rustling again, a little nearer than before. 
This time he started up, and went in the 
direction of the noise. It was nothing but 
some little birds swaying the branches of the 
trees. He stooped to pick up a stone to 
throw at them, when Kitty, who had been 
struggling to get at the birds, leaped out of 
his arms and scampered off. Away went 
Charlie after her, puffing and blowing, 
tumbling over sticks and stones, till at last 
she tried to climb a tree, when Charlie 
caught her. 

“You wont get away this time, Miss 
Kitty,” said he. “You’ve got to go now.” 
So he carried her back to the pond, strug- 
gling and mewing, and threw her in, just as 
something white fluttered at his feet. He 
stooped and picked up a piece of paper, 
opened it and read: 


“For Charlie—from sister Amy. 


Please 
be kind to her.” , 


He read it again, when the truth flashed 
upon his mind. Amy had tied that round 
Topsy’s neck for him. She had given up 
her little pet to make him happy, and he had 


thrown her into the water. With one bound 
he was over the edge of the pond, and making 
swift strokes towards kitty, who was rising 
for the last time, he succeeded in reaching 
her; and, climbing out, he went and threw 
himself, with kitty in his arms, under the 
bushes, and cried as if his heart would break, 
saying between his sobs: 

“Dear Amy! Poor little kitty! What a 
wicked boy I have been!” 

Just then he heard a voice say, “What are 
you crying for? Cat been scratching you? 
You look like a drowned rat, Get up and 
come along with me.” 

He looked up, and there stood one of his 
playmates, Dick Whitehouse. 

“Get up, I say, and come and have some 
fun, stoning the frogs !” 

“No, Dick,” said Charlie; “I shall never 
stone another frog.” 
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“Why? Have you had a licking for it?” 
“T have deserved more than one. But sit 


down here beside me, and I will tell you 
why.” 

Dick sat down, and Charlie told him all 
about it, and showed him Amy’s little note. 
Dick began to think he had been a bad boy, 
too. Tears came into his eyes as he read the 
note, and he said, “I wish she was my 
sister.” 

The two boys promised each other there, 
that they never would torment or injure an 
animal again; and Dick told Charlie he 
would not tell anybody what he had told 
him. And they were fast friends ever after. 

Charlie dried Topsy the best way he could, 
and took her to a little sunny nook, where 
Amy would be sure to find her when she 
wanted her. Then he slipped into the house 
without being seen, changed his clothes and 
went down stairs, just as the bell was ringing 
for dinner. His mother noticed that he did 
not eat much, but she said nothing, and as 
soon as dinner was over, he asked her if he 
might go and play with Dick Whitehouse. 

“Well, my son,” said his mother, “I want 
you to have playmates, but I had much 
rather you would choose boys that do not 
stone frogs, and tease dogs and cats.” 

“But, mother,” interrupted Charlie, “we 
are not going to do so any more. We mean 
never to be so wicked again.” 


“© Charlie,” cried Amy, “how glad I am!” 
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And, running up to him, she threw both 
arms around his neck and kissed him. 


Charlie drew his arms around Amy’s waist, 
and told her he had much rather stay at 


home and play with her and Topsy, if she 
would let him. 


“Why, Topsy belongs to you,” said Amy; 
“but I would like to play with you ever 
so much.” 


“No, Amy, Topsy does not belong to me. 
It would be mean in me to take her. Aunt 
Mary gave her to you.” 

“ But I gave her to you, dear brother.” 

“Please take her, Amy, if you want to 
make me happy. You will keep her yourself, 
or we will go into partnership. Will that 
suit you?” 

“Yes, indeed!” exclaimed Amy. “That is 
just the thing. Come, let us find her and 
give her some dinner.” 

They found kitty, and gave her a saucer of 
nice milk and some little scraps of meat; 
and they spent the rest of the day in playing 
hide-and-go-seek with her in the orchard. 
Charlie bought a little coral bell for kitty’s 
ribbon, and very happy was Amy to see how 
kind he was to little Topsy. She never knew 
that her little note saved kitty’s life; but she 
thought it somehow helped Charlie to be a 
more gentle boy. Many a good frolic did 
they have with Topsy, and Charlie never 
regretted his good resolve. 


HOW THE GIRLS GOT RID OF FREDDY. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


“Tr we only could get rid of Freddy, we 
could have some fun !” 

The speaker was Gracie Medford, a bright, 
impetuous girl of nine, and the sister of chub- 
by little four-years-old Fred, who was toiling 
on after her through the woodland ways, and 
whose lagging, short footsteps had made her 
very impatient for the Jast hour. 

“Don’t hurry so, Kitty,” she said, a moment 
after. “Ifyou do, we shal! lose Freddy; and 
I do feel sometimes as if I wouldn’t much 
care. I never can go anywhere or do any- 
thing, with him to drag along. There, I can’t 
keep up with you; and that’s the end of it.” 

Kitty Smith turned round her sparkling, 
spirited, brunette faca, 


“TI declare,” she said, “I think it’s too 
mean of your mother. She might have a 
nurse for him just as well as not. I don’t 
know what good staying in the country is 
going to do you, if you never can run, or 
climb, or anything else, just because you've 
got always to see to that tiresome boy. Ido 
declare, I’m glad I haven’t any little brother.” 

“ Me ’ove 00, Kitty,” said little Fred, trying 
to make peace. “Me ove oo berry much, 
Gacie.” 

And Gracie turned, impulsively, then, and 
hugged her little brother, and kissed him. 

“So you do, Freddy; and sister wont come- 

of you any more.” 
oven an-y more?” Fred asked, with a 
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little quiver of Lope and fear commingled on 
the “any,” which made of it almost a sob. 

The little Medfords were Kitty Smith’s 

cousins; and their mother had brought them 
out from the hot, dusty city to pass July and 
August in the pleasant country home where 
her sister Smith lived all the year. 

There had been some talk about bringing 
Freddy’s nurse with them; but Mary, who 
had been confined steadily, for the last four 
years, to her little charge, wanted a two 
months’ vacation, in which to make a jour- 
ney to her Nova Scotian home, and see again 
all the dear old faces from which she had 
never been parted until four years ago, when 
her aunt, who was Mrs. Medford’s cook, pro- 
cured for her the place of nurse girl in the 
Medford establishment, and she commenced 
her campaign with little Freddy. Mrs. Med- 
ford really wanted to give Mary this pleasure, 
and, moreover, she was reluctant to encum- 
ber her ‘sister’s household with too many 
inmates; but she hesitated over the matter 
for a while, because her own health was deli- 
cate, and she knew that she should be quite 
unequal to constantly looking after her 
sturdy, tireless little boy. The affair was 
finally settled by Gracie. 

“You might let Mary go, I think, mamma,” 
she said, when the discussion was going on. 
“T shall be out of school, you know, and have 
nothing to do but play all day long; and 
Freddy can just play round with me, and 
give you no trouble at all.” 

“If you are sure you wouldn’t get tired ot 
him,” Mrs. Medford said, doubtfully. “You 
know Mary has always taken care of him, 
and you have never been used to have him 
interfere with any of your pleasures. You 
know you do like to have your own way.” 

“T think I do not like it better than I love 
my brother,” Gracie answered, with earnest 
voice, and somewhat heightened color; and 
so the matter was settled. Mary went to 
Nova Scotia, cook stayed to keep house for 
Mr. Medford, whose business obliged him to 
remain in the city, and Mrs. Medford took 
Gracie and Freddy to her sister Smith’s house 
in Borrowdale. 

They had been there three weeks now, and 
the mother had been watching the course of 
events in silence. She saw very often that 
Gracie found little Fred an annoyance, though 
she had never confessed it, in so many words, 
in her mother’s presence. At first Mrs. 
Medford was disposed to regret the leave of 
absence she had given to Mary; but she con- 
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cluded, at last, that she had done the very 

best thing for Gracie; for what would she or 

any other child be worth, if she grew up with- 

out ever learning the lesson of self-denial, or 

tasting the sweetness of giving up her own 
pleasures for some one else? Surely she had 
too much conscience, Mrs. Medford thought, 
ever really to neglect Freddy; and even 
though she might find it wearisome, the 
silent struggle with herself was sure to do 
her good. 

But on this summer afternoon of which I 
am telling you, the tempter had drawn very 
near to Gracie. She tried for a while to resist 
his beguilements. Kitty’s words roused for a 
moment her sense of justice. 

“Mamma is not to blame,” she said. “She 
did not make me undertake seeing to Freddy. 
She would have brought a nurse, but I begged 
her to let Mary go home. I thought it would 
be just nothing to take care of Fred; but, O 
dear, it is an awful bore sometimes, when I 
want to do something else.” 

Freddy did not know what bore meant; but 
he understood clearly enough that he was in 
Gracie’s way, and his sensitive little heart 
ached just as sorely as if it had not been al- 
most a baby’s heart. If Gracie had looked at 
him just then, she might have seen some 
great tears on the tips of his long, curling 
lashes; but he was a little man in miniature, 
and he tried very hard to make his voice 
sound firm and brave. 

“ Freddy- been slower than he had to,” said 
he, sturdily. “Freddy be steam engine now. 
So just go on fast, and Freddy keep up. 
Freddy not pull oor d’ess, or hold on to oor 
hand, seezer.” 

“Are you sure you'll keep up?” 

“ Berry sure,” stoutly spoken. 

So Gracie eased her mind of its burden, and 
soothed her conscience—for had not Freddy 
promised ?—and hurried on after Kitty, who 
was in advance. 

And after her, toiling with might and main 
to keep up, trudged little Fred, rubbing away 
with his round, chubby fists the tears that 
would come, but of which, being a boy, he 
was secretly quite ashamed. 

Presently a great, gorgeous clump of rhodo- 
dendron, a little in advance of them, moved 
the two girls to a simultaneous ecstasy. They 
had never in their lives seen anything so 
beautiful as this great tropical-looking shrub, 
rising high above their heads, and making a 
glory in the air with its magnificent pink 
blossoms. Heedless of Freddy they sprang 
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forward, breathless with eagerness; and he, 
finding that his short little legs were utterly 
unequal to his ambition, resigned himself tq 
his position like a philosopher. 

“Me tan’t keep up, no way. Guess me 
stay here, and rest Feddy. Gacie sure find 
me when she come back.” 

And so Gracie surely would, if he had kept 
right there in the path. But presently a 
yellow butterfly flew by—one, two, three—a 
cloud of yellow butterflies, all going one way. 
It was too much for Freddy. 

“They be yeal gold, I guess,” he cried, 
looking after them longingly. “Me get some 
for mamma—wear in her ears—say, ‘ Thank 
oo, Feddy.” 

So the little tired short legs, set in motion 
again by the longing to please mamma, started 
on once more, this time right away from the 
path, in and out among the trees; and the 
butterflies flitted on before, as if blown by a 
wayward wind, here and there, here and 
there, but always away from the path. And 
in half an hour only the wind, and the but- 
terflies, and the heavenly Father looking 
down, knew where was Freddy. 

The girls thought that it was not more 
than fifteen minutes when they turned to 
look for him; but then the rhododendron 
blossoms were pink, and the sky was bright, 
and a bird with a golden throat sang to them; 
and all the time Freddy was stumbling on 
right away from the path. Gracie was the 
first to think of him. 

“Why, where is Freddy?” she asked, with 
startled face. 

“ O, he’s all right enough,” Kitty answered, 
“trudging along on the path like a little 
snail. We'll go back for him presently. Just 
see this kalmia. We must get a little for 
your mother.” 

Gracie yielded—to yield was the fatal 
weakness of her character. She gathered a 
splendid bunch of kalmia; then some car- 
dinal flowers burning at her feet attracted 
her; and then, at last, she turned resolutely. 

“Now I must find Freddy. Poor little 
fellow! I shouldn’t wonder if he was erying. 
We've been away from him as much as 
twenty minutes.” 

Kitty glanced at the western sky, and saw 
the sun hanging low, a great red ball on the 
misty horizon. She made no remonstrance 
how against looking for Freddy. She was 
more frightened herself than she would have 
cared to own. 


Back along the path they flew, Gracie in 
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advance. At last she looked round, her face 
white with terror. 

“It was here we left him, Kitty—just by 
these blue flags. We started on for the rho- 
dodendrons, you know. O, where is he, where 
ishe? Freddy! Freddy! Fred!” 

But no little piping treble made answer. 
Would that voice ever answer her again? 
And, if it didn’t, what was the use of living? 
And she had thought she was tired of him! 

The two girls made frantic little rushes 
from the path in every direction, not going 
far either way, for on every side the woods 
shut in round them, and already the twilight 
was coming on. At last Kitty said: 

“Tt is of no use, and we are wasting time. 
It is growing dark, and our best way is just 
to hurry home and send some one to look for 
him who can find him quicker than we can.” 

“Well, then, you go; but I must stay here 
and look. I’ve got to find him, you know— 
he is my brother.” 

“All very well, if you could,” Kitty said, 
dryly. “I don’t see how you'd help matters, 
though, by getting lost yourself, and giving 
the men two to look after instead of one.” 

Gracie had not courage enough to resist 
this argument, which, indeed, had its firm 
base in a self-evident fact; so the two girls 
hurried homewards breathlessly. Once there, 
Kitty stopped outside to tell the story to her 
father, while Gracie burst into the room 
where her mother was. 

“You may do anything to me, mamma— 
anything. If you should kill me, I deserve it. 
And I don’t think I should care. I’m not fit 
to live.” 

“Then certainly you are not fit to die.” 
And Mrs. Medford laid her hand on Gracie’s 
throbbing forehead. “But what is the 
matter? Why should I do anything to you? 
and where is Freddy ?” 

“That’s what I’ve done, mamma—lost 
him!” 

“Lost my baby? Where?” 

“In the woods, mother. He stayed behind, 
when I thought he was coming, and got lost.” 

“My baby, my poor little fellow—all alone 
in the lonesome woods, and night coming 
on!” 

As long as Gracie Medford lives, she will 
never forget her mother’s face at that mo- 
ment. She had never seen such a look 
before. She began to cry, but no one noticed 
her. Heedless of white gown, and thin slip- 
pers, or head, every throb of which had been 

torture all that long afternoon, the mother 
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sprang through the adjoining room, and was 
out of doors, and on the path towards the 
woods, before Gracie had drawn a half dozen 
sobbing breaths. 

Mr. Smith saw her, and tried to stop her. 

“Don’t go,” he said. “We have got lan- 
terns, and I am going now with both my 
men.” 

“Thank you, but Iam going to. Do you 
think I could sit in doors, with my baby all 
alone in those cruel woods ?” 

So they all hurried forwards, and Gracie 
came out of the house, still sobbing; and she 
and Kitty clasped sorrowful hands, and went 
on more slowly after the others. 

An hour passed before a low, eager cry 
came from Mrs. Medford’s lips: 

“Come here, James!” 

So she had found him. She had taken one 
of the lanterns, and her mother’s instinct had 
led her on to the right place at last. Mr. 
Smith’ stepped to her side. The light from 
their two lanterns shone on what looked like 
the statue of a little boy. The long, curled 
lashes drooped upon his cheeks. His face 
gleamed like marble in the dim light, and in 
one careless hand was a great bunch of the 
purple poison berries the deadly nightshade 
bears. 

“See those berries,” the mother whispered. 
“ James, is he dead ?” 

Mr. Smith bent over the child, and looked 
at him closely. 

. “No, there is no stain upon his face. He 
has not tasted them; and he breathes as 
quietly as if he were in his bed at home.” 

Then Mrs. Medford caught up her boy in 
her arms. She had not dared before, lest she 
should clasp despair. Her embrace awoke 
him; and still, it seemed, his thoughits were 
running on the golden butterflies. 

“Me tied to get oo soome for oor ears, 
mamma, they did shine so bright; but they 
all runned away, and then I couldn’t find 
Gacie.” 
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“ Weren’t you frightened, darling ?” 
“Not fightened so much as me hungy. 


Then me find booful berries; see! and before 


I did eat any, something laid me down to 
sleep.” 

It was God’s angel, surely, the mother 
thought, who had hushed her little one to his 
slumbers—just in time, just in time! 

She drew the purple poison berries from 
his fingers. 

“They would not be good for Freddy,” she 
said, coaxingly. “Uncle James shall carry 
Freddy home, and there my boy ’ll get some 
nice supper.” 

On the way the little procession met Grace 
and Kitty. Little Freddy called out, joyfully: 

“Me ’iding! see, Gacie! Me not mean to 
run away. Me not bad boy. Me only t’y to 
get yeal gold fly things for mamma.” 

It was too much for Gracie. 

“Little angel!” she cried, through her 
tears. “Just see how he takes all the blame, 
and tries to excuse himself. How can I ever, 
ever say thanks enough to God for not taking 
him just yet to be an angel in heaven ?” 

Mrs. Medford had two or three minds about 
what she should say to Grace. Her first 
thought had been to send at once for Mary, 
and punish the child by the humiliation ot 
feeling herself no longer trusted. Then she 
thought it would suffice to “improve the oc- 
casion ” by a few remarks. But her last, best 
decision was, that the lesson Grace had been 
taught would only be weakened by any words 
of comment. So, like a woman wise enough 
to know when to be silent—and that gift is 
not to be reckoned lightly—she left the inci- 
dent to do its own work. She was satisfied 
with the result. The children had a happy 
summer; and Gracie was never again led 
into the temptation of even a momentary 
wish to get rid of Freddy. 

“ 
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THE NAUGHTY KITTEN. 


Tus kitten was not one of the “naughty 
kittens” that “lost their mittens;’ she was 
only second cousin to them. Her real name 
was Pearly Frisk, although, like certain per- 
sons who write books, or pass counterfeit 
bills, she was often called something else. 

She had her birth and education in an old 
bandbox in Mrs. Frisk’s garret, and her 
earliest associates were Charlie and Minnie 
Frisk. To be sure, she had once had a large 
family of brothers and sisters; but as they 
were all drowned in the mill-pond before she 
got her eyes open, she could not be expected 
to shed many tears for them. 

It was about this period that she sat for her 
portrait as a picture of “innocence;” the 
only time in her life when she ever could 
have done so, unless while she was asleep. 
Just as soon as she could walk she lost her 
reputation for innocence, and her next 
portrait was entitled “ Mischief.” 

Donald Frisk was the artist. He had won- 
derful skill with the pencil, being able to 
draw hens, geese, dogs and horses so that you 
would know what they were almost at a 
glance. Pearly’s first wrong step was to 
disobey her mother. 

My dear little girls and boys, I hope you 
never did anything so naughty as that. 

She would hide away in some dark corner, 
while poor old Tabby would run wildly about 
the garret searching for her, and then she 
would spring suddenly upon her mother’s 
back. If her mother_ boxed her ears, as she 
deserved, instead of being penitent, she would 
strike back again, and end by getting into a 
frolic, and pretending she thought it all a joke. 

It was on her fourth birthday, counting by 
weeks, that Pearly first found her way down 
stairs, crawling part of the way and falling 
the rest; and after that nothing could induce 
her to return to the maternal bandbox. She 
soon learned her way to the pantry, the 
cheese-safe and the dairy, and if driven out 
and pursued, she would take refuge in the 
ald eight-day clock, causing it to make such 
mistakes in the time of day as were very 
mortifying to a clock that prided itself on its 
regular habits. 

She was not satisfied with catching mice, 
which it was both her privilege and duty to 
catch, but she made game of chickens, birds, 
and anything smaller than herself. 


Minnie once tied a blue ribbon round her 
neck, but she got hung in a tree by it while 
hunting for birds’ nests. And yet the family 
were all fond of her, for she was a pretty 
creature—so soft, so round, so white, with 
only three black spots on her face, which 
looked like an imperial and whiskers. She 
once, however, did something so very bad 
that it nearly cost her her life. 

A squirrel family lived in a horsechestnut 
tree near the house, and one day, as two 
frisky young brothers were chasing each 
other across the front yard fence, Pearly 
pounced upon one of them and carried it off. 
Charlie and Minnie both saw her and started 
in pursuit, but Pearly dodged under a wood- 
pile. She came out pretty soon with the 
squirrel in her mouth, but, alas, it was dead. 
The children buried it with appropriate 
honors under a white rose-bush, and Charlie 
fired a salute over it with his pop-gun. The 
kitten was then tried and sentenced to be 
shot, but Charlie and Minnie both pleaded 
for its life with tears. 

“I suppose she thought it was a rat,” said 
Charlie. “They look just alike, only the rat 
hasn’t any fur on his tail.” 

So the sentence was commuted to im- 
prisonment for half an hour in a dark closet. 
They forgot that the pitcher of cream for tea 
was standing there. Of course Pearly drank it. 

It happened that same afternoon, as the 
kitten was sitting in the back door, washing 
her face and sunning herself, that Grip, the 
peddler’s dog, came prowling about in search 
of something to eat. All the dog in him was 
aroused when he spied the kitten, and he 
would have served her exactly as she served 
the squirrel, had she not sprung into the 
water-spout. She did not escape wholly 
without punishment, however, for her next 
leap was into a rain water hogshead. From 
this she was taken, chilled, wretched and 
half-drowned. She was indebted for her re- 
covery to the application of a flannel blanket 
and a dose of Mrs, Winslow’s soothing syrup. 
Charlie, who saw the poetic justice of these 
events, attempted to celebrate them in verse. 
I am sorry he failed, because my moral was 
to have been embodied in his poem. He 
never got further than this; 

“Tit for tat. 
The squirrel and cat.” 


J 


THE HOUSEKREEPER. 


CakE.—Mix one pound of dried flour, 
the same of sifted sugar and of washed 
currants. Wash one pound of butter in rose- 
water, beat it well, then mix with it eight eggs, 
yolks and whites beaten separately, and put in 
the dry ingredients by degrees; beat the whole 
an hour; butter little tins, teacups, or saucers, 
filling them only half full. Sift a little fine 
sugar over just as you put them into the oven. 


Axtmonp Cakse.—Blanch half a pound of 
sweet, and three ounces of bitter almonds— 
pound them to a paste in a mortar with orange- 
flower water—add half a pound of sifted loaf 
sugar, and a little brandy—whisk separately, 
for half an hour, the whites and yolks of 
twenty eggs, add the yolks to the almonds 
and sugar, and then stir in the whites, and 
beat them all well together. Butter a tin pan, 
sift bread-raspings over it, put the cake into it, 
over the top of which strew sifted loaf-sugar. 
Bake it in a quick oven for half or three- 
quarters of an hour. 


Cocoa-NuT CAKES.—Take equal weights of 
grated cocoa-nut and powdered white sugar 
(the brown part of the cocoa-nut should be 
cut off before grating it), add the whites of 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth in the proportion of 
half a dozen to a pound each of cocoa-nut and 
sugar. There should be just eggs enough to 
wet up the whole stiff. Drop the mixture on 
buttered plates, in parcels of the size of a cent, 
several inches apart. Bake them immediately 
in a moderately warm oven. 


Savoy Cakres—Beat eight eggs to a froth 
—the whites and yolks should be beaten sepa- 
rately, then mixed together, and ‘a pound of 
powdered white sugar stirred in gradually. 
Beat the whole well together, for eight or ten 
minutes, then add the grated rind of a fresh 
lemon, and half the juice, a pound of sifted 
flour, a couple of tablespoonfuls of coriander 
seed. Drop this mixture by the large spoonful 
on buttered baking plates, several inches apart, 
sift white sugar over them, and bake them 
immediately in a quick oven. 


Sponcr Cakze.—Take the weight of ten eggs 
in powdered loaf-sugar, beat it to a froth with 
the yolks of twelve eggs, put in the grated rind 
of a fresh lemon, leaving out the white part— 
add half the juice. Beat the whites of twelve 
eggs to a stiff froth, and mix them with the 


sugar and butter. Stir the whole without any 
cessation for fifteen minutes, then stir in 
gradually the weight of six eggs in sifted flour. 
As soon as the flour is well mixed in, turn the 
cake into pans lined with buttered paper—bake 
it immediately in a quick, but not a furiously 
hot oven. It will bake in the course of twenty 
minutes. If it bakes too fast, cover it with 
thick paper. 

JuMBLES.—Stir together, till of a light color, 
a pound of sugar and half the weight of butter 
—then add eight eggs, beaten toa froth, essence 
of lemon, or rose-water, to the taste, and flour 
to make them sufficiently stiff to roll out. Roll 
them out in powdered sugar, about half an 
inch thick, cut it into strips about half an inch 
wide, and four inches long, join the ends to- 
gether, so as to form rings, lay them on flas 
tins that have been buttered and bake them in 
a quick oven. 


Pounp CakE.—Mix a pound of sugar with a 
pound of butter. When worked white, stir in 
the yolk of eight eggs, beaten to a froth, then 
the whites. Adda pound of sifted flour and 
mace or nutmeg to the taste. If you wish to 
have your cake particularly nice, stir in, just 
before you put it into the pans, a quarter ofa 
pound ‘of citron, or almonds blanched and 
powdered fine in rose-water, and a glass of 
brandy, 

Howry Caxe.—One pound and a half af 
dried and sifted flour, three-quarters of a 
pound of honey, half a pound of finely pounded 
loaf sugar, a quarter of a pound of citron, and 
half an ounce of orange-peel cut small; of 
pounded ginger and cinnamon three-quarters 
ofan ounce. Melt the sugar with the honey, 
and mix in the other ingredients; roll out the 
paste, and cut it into small cakes of any 
form. 


Frouir Caxe.—One loaf of bread, half 
a cup of butter, and half a cupful of sugar, 
half do. of molasses, half do. of buttermilk, half 
do. of currants, one do. of raisins, half do. 
citron, three eggs, one teaspoonful saleratua 
Season to taste; brandy if you choose. 

Inpran Corn Caxe.—One pint of milk, half 
@ pound Indian meal, two eggs; two ounces 
butter, half a teaspoonful of soda, a whole one 
of salt. Bake three-quarters of an hour. 
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A BEAUTIFUL SvuPERsTITION.—In Poland 
every individual is supposed to be born subject 
to some particular destiny or fate, which it is 
impossible for him to avoid. The month of his 
nativity has a mysterious connection with one 
of the known precious stones, and when a 
person desires to present the object of his 
affections with an acceptable present, a ring is 
invariably given, glittering with the jewel by 
which the fate of that object is imagined to be 
determined and described. For instance, a 
lady is born in January—her ring must there- 
fore be jacinth or garnet, for these stones be- 
long to that peculiar month of the year, and 
express “ constancy and fidelity.” 

Here is a list of every month, which we 
faithfully transcribe for the benefit of our fair 
readers: 

January—Jacinth or Garnet. Constancy and 
fidelity in every engagement. 

February—Amethyst. This month and stone 
preserve mortals from strong passions, and 
insure them peace of mind, 

March—Bloodstone. Courage and success 
in dangers and hazardous enterprises. 

April—Sapphire and Diamond. Repentance 
and innocence. 

May—Emerald. Success in love. 

June—Agate. Long life and health. 

July—Cornelian or Ruby. The forgetfulness 
or the cure of evil springing from friendship or 
love. 

Augusi—Sardonyx. Conjugal felicity. 

September—Chrysolite. Preserves from or 
cures folly. 

October—Aqua-marine or Opal. Misfortune 
and hope. 

November—Topaz. Fidelity and Friend- 
ship. 

December—Turquoise or Malachite. The 
nrost brilliant success and happiness in every 
circumstance of life; the Turquoise has also 
the property of securing friendly regard; as 
the old saying that “he who possesses a 
turquoise will always be sure of friends,” 


Cause or PARAtysis.—A little 
son of Oscar F. Davis of Whitehall, N. Y., 
lately died of paralysis induced in the follow- 
ing singular manner: With several other boys 
he was in the habit of laying his ears on the 
rails of the railroad track, while others would 
go off some distance and pound the track with 
stones. Every one knows that sound is con- 
véyed much more rapidly and with much 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


greater intensity by solid substances than it is 
through the air, and by this means a sharp, 
ringing sound was produced, completely deaf- 
ening the listeners for a moment—in fact, the 
boys called it playing deafening. It seemed to 
have a greater effect on Mr. Davis’s boy than 
on the others, for, as he stated after he was 
taken sick, the deafness would sometimes last 
for half an hour. He was finally taken with a 
dreadful pain in the head, terminating in 
paralysis of one side of the head and throat. 


A Snake Srory.—The following snake story, 
is actually enough to make one’s chignon stand 
on end: In speaking of snakes, I am reminded 
of an anecdote I once heard of the wife of an 
Indian railway official, who was trimming with 
a large knife some plants which formed a 
border to a flower bed. She was cutting the 
tops off, and, while so engaged, she was scared 
by seeing the coils of one of the most deadly 
serpents of the country among the leaves. 
With a loud shriek she dropped the knife and 
the plants, and a man employed in the garden 
tan to her assistance. On hearing the cause of 
her alarm, he sought to kill the snake with his 
hoe; the creature was plainly to be seen 
writhing about, but, although struck, it made 
no effort to escape, or turn on its assailant. At 
last it lay motionless, and the gardener ventured 
to pick it up, when he found it was headless. 
To the horror of the lady, the head was dis- 
covered among the leaves she had thrown 
down on seeing the snake; she had grasped it 
unconsciously among the tops of the plants, 
and with her garden-knife had severed it from 
the body. The bite of that species of snake was 
usually fatal in six hours. 


Lone anp SHort.—The late Prince Albert 
once visited a school, and heard the teacher 
make one of the classes go through an object 
lesson. “ Now, can you tell me anything about 
heat?” was one question. .A bright little man 
held forth his hand, as much as to say he could. 
“ Well, now,” said the teacher, “what do you 
know?” “ Heat expands,” said the boy, in the 
jerky style of delivery characteristic of his 
years. “Heat expands—cold contracts.” The 


_teacher looked at the prince for approval; the 


prince bowed his head, and smiled approbation. 
The teacher, eager for more such smiles, went 
on. “Very good,” he said, “now an example.” 
“In summer the days are long; in winter the 
days are short.” 
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Can TRAVEL LIKE “ Przen.”—The electric 
telegraph is bound to remain a mystery to the 
million, and the ludicrous conceptions of its 
modus operandi, which some of the most igno- 
rant people have formed, are as mirth-provoking 
as anything out of Rupelais or Smoller. The 
last illustration of this that has fallen under 
our eyes, is the following story from the 
Pittsburg Journal: 

Not long since an old lady entered O’ Reilly’s 
office, in one of our cities, and said she had a 
message to send to Wheeling. In afew minutes 
her note was deposited in a dumb waiter, and 
ascended in a mysterious manner through the 
ceiling. 

“Is that going straight to Wheeling?” in- 
quired the old lady, with her eyes bent upon 
the ceiling. 

“Yes ma'am,” answered the clerk. 

“T never was there,” continued she, “but it 
hardly seems possible that the town lies in 
that direction. When will I get an answer, 
Mr. Telegraph?” 

“T can scarcely tell, ma’am; it may be two 
or three hours,” 

The old lady went away, and returned in ex- 
actly two hours. Just as she entered the door, 
the dumb waiter came down through the 


“There is your answer, ma’am,” said the 
clerk. 

The old lady took the neat yellow envelop 
in her hands, with a smile of mingled 
gratification and astonishment. 

“ Now, that beats all,’ exclaimed she. “ Bless 
my heart! all the way from Wheeling, and the 
wafer still wet. That's an awkward looking 
box—but it can travel like pizen.” 


A Lonpon STREET 
on melancholy music reminds me of two other 
performers, each, I believe, unique in the 
special line he has marked out for himself. 
One is a gaunt, lank man, hung in rags, and 
with a mop of uncombed hair, and great eyes, 
and hollow cheeks, who wanders about London 
streets playing tunes on no other wind in- 
strument than that with which Nature has 
endowed him. He is a wonderful whistler. 
Whether the constant emptiness of the poor 
hungry wretch has anything to do with the 
accomplishment, is more than I am able to 
say; but truly, for depth and-velume, the sounds 
he causes to emit from his eavernous jaws are 
marvellous to hear. He does not waste his 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


faculty on the frivolous jingles that in these 
days are so popular; he “goes in” for substan- 
tial melody of the Dibdin period. “Harry 
Bluff” is a favorite with him, as are “The 
White Squall” and “The Wolf,” and when he 
is in good tune his notes may be heard o’er- 
topping even the roar and traffic-clatter of 
Whitechapel. It is said that he has exalted 
notions of his whistling capability, and not un- 
frequently finds his way to the station-house 
for causing a mob, to which he addresses him- 
self on the subject of his shameful neglect as a 
man of genius, 


EccENTRICITI“S OF Lire.—aAn eccen- 
tric Englishman named Jackson—when I say 
Englishman I mean American, it is all the 
same—who began life “with a spade in his 
hand,” with which he digged on till he found 
a coal mine, is now at Cannes, and wished to 
have aball; but, says the writer, “the English 
swells do not always feel inclined to go to the 
hops (sauteries) of coal merchants,” and so 
rather decline the honor. Then says eccentric 
Jackson, “for every man and woman who 
accepts I will give five francs to the hospital!” 
Then every one in Cannes came; every lady 
received a gold pencil-case, and the day after 
the ball the hospital was richer by two thousand 
francs.. But another fellow-countryman of 
eccentric Jackson’s beat him out of the field in 
his own line. The world—of Cannes—said he 
was a “screw,” and gave cheap parties—cheap 
and nasty; so he asked them all to a great fete. 
When “all the world” was present, he ad- 
vanced to the fire-place, and said, “As you say 
no fete is good on which a large sum of money 
is not lavished, I trust you will enjoy this. 
Look here!” And he then and there threw 
bank-notes to the value of twenty thousand 
dollars into the fire, and when they had van- 
ished in a flame, added, “Good-night. Go 
home. The fete is over.” : 


Rarsine THE years 
ago a small Connecticut parish undertook to 
build @ meeting-house. They went so far as to 
get up the frame and cover if with boards. 
Then, for want of money and want of harmony, 
the enterprise stood still. The elements then 
assailed the unfinished structure, which, in the 
course of a few years, rotted down. By this 
time the people had come te their senses and 
set out in earnest to have another house. 
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men assembled to put up the timbers;—all the 
men, women and children were there to see 
them doit. Atthe conclusion of the work it 
was common to sing @ psalm—the lines, for 
want of books, being usually deaconed off. 
This office, at the time referred to, was 
assigned to President Edwards’s witty son 
Pierrepont, who happened to be present, He 


. began as follows: 


Except the Lord doth build the house, 
The workmen toil in vain; 
which was sung with a will. But the excited 
throng was taken somewhat aback when their 
roguish precentor roared out as follows: 


_Except the Lord doth shingle it, 
*T will tumble down again. 


ConDENSED Misgery.—In one of our tele- 
graph offices, recently, was received a message 
"for Peter Coughlin, from his sweetheart, 
Margaret Flaherty, inviting him to spend 
Sunday with her. 

Of course the telegram was duly sent to his 
address. That evening a forlorn-looking ob- 
ject entered the office, and, going to the 
operator, said: 

“Please sir, I want to send a message.” 

“Well, here is paper; write it down.” 

“ Indeed, sur, I can’t write.” 

The operator, who was a brisk little man, 
said: 

“Come to the desk, then, and tell me what 
you want to send.” 

He came slowly, and gave the address, 
Margaret Flaherty, etc., then, in a deep, sepul- 
chral tone, hitching nearer the machine, he 
said: 

“T am married, and to my grief!” 

If the wires didn’t laugh the operators did, 
as the message sped swiftly from station to 
station. No two-volumed novel, with connu- 
bial miseries long drawn out, could have por- 
trayed more heart-rending grief than Peter’s 
telegram. 


A YANKEE.—“Halloo, my good 
friend, can you inform me how far it is to the 
next house?” 

Jonathan started up—leaned on his hoe 
handle—rested one foot on the gambrill of his 
sinister leg, and replied: 

“ Halloo yourself! how d’ you dew?—wall, I 
guess Ican. Taint near as fur as it used to be 
afore they tut the woods away—them it was 
generally reckoned four mile, but now the sun 
shrivels up the road, and don’t make more’n 
tew. The fust house you come to though, is 4 
barn, and the next is a haystack; Hoskin’s 
house is on beyont, You'll be sure to meet his 
gals long before you get there; tarnal rompin’ 
critters, they plague our folks more’n a little. 


Facts and Fancies. 


His sheep get into our orchard. Dad séts the 
dog arter the sheep and me arter the girls— 
and the way they make the wool and I the 
petticoats fly, is a sin to snakes.” 

“T see you are inclined to be facetious, young 
man—pray tell me how it happens that one of 
your legs is shorter than the other?’ 

“T never allows anybody to meddle with my 
grass tanglers, mister, but seein’ it’s you, I'll 
tell you. I was born so at my ’ticular request, 
so that when J hold the plough, I can go with 
one foot in the furrow and t’other on land, and 
not lop over; besides, it is convenient when I 
mow round a side h 

“Very good, indeed—how do your potatoes 
come out this year?” 

“They don’t come at all, I digs ’em out—and 
there’s a tarnation snarl of them in each hill.” 

“ But they are small, [ perceive.” 

“Yes, I know it. You see, we planted some 
whoppin’ blue noses over in that ere patch 
there, and they flourished so all-firedly that 
these ere stopped growin’ just out of spite, 
*cause they knowed they couldn’t keep up.” 

“You appear to be pretty smart, and I should 
think you could afford a better hat than the 
one you wear.” 

“The looks aint nothin’, it’s all in the 
behaviour. This ere hat was my religious 
Sunday go to meetin’ hat, and it’s chock full of 
piety now. I’ve got a better one to hum, but I 
don’t dig taters in it no how.” 

“You have been in these parts some time I 
should guess?” 

“IT should guess so tew. I was born’d and 
got my brot’n up in that ere house; but my 
native place is down in Porkdunk.” 

“Then you say it is about three miles and a 
half to the next house?” 

“Yes sir; ‘twas a spell ago, and I don't be- 
lieve it’s grow’d much shorter since. Good-by 
to ye. That's a darn’d slick mare of yourn.” 


TuErory AND said 
Jack; “why can’t water be made red hot?” 

“No reason in the world, Jack, if thé steam 
didn’t blow off the lid of the kettle.” 

“Well, then, fayther, let’s try; I can easily 
plug up the spout, and fasten down the lid.” 

Jack duly prepared the kettle, borrowed an 
additional pair of bellows from a neighbor, 
placed the kettle over a good fire, and, in con- 
junction with fayther, set to work to blow. 
“ Now fayther,” “Now Jack,” cried the oper- 
ators, encouraging each other to renewed ex- 
ertion, till, at last, bang went the -lid of the 
kettle, and down went fayther and Jack, some- 
what scalded and considerably frightened; and 
as to making water red hot, Jack quite agreed 
with fayther, who. ruefully exclaimed, as he 
went down, “I say, Jack, it canna be done.” 
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THE SMOKEBS. 


IN 
He smokes because itis the style, you know. 


He smokes because it is classical to meditate. 


He smokes because the Indies like it, | He smokes because it is such fun. 


{ 
=x 
He smokes because it looks manly. 
| 
; He smokes because he likes it. 
\ EO 


